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Checking  us  out 

If  the  campus  seemed  to  be 
bustling  more  than  usual  last 
week,  it  was  because  2,000 
high  school  students  and  par- 
ents were  here  for  Campus 
Days  March  15  and  16.  The 
annual  event  gives  students 
and  their  parents  a chance  to 
check  out  the  learning  and  liv- 
ing experiences  that  U of  G 
has  to  offer. 

The  race  is  on 

This  year’s  Billy  Taylor  Me- 
morial Road  Race,  to  be  held 
April  9 beginning  at  10  a.m. 
in  U of  G’s  Alumni  Stadium, 
is  going  all  out  to  be  a family 
affair.  A children’s  corner 
will  feature  entertainment, 
face  painting  and  other  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  visits  by 
TVOntario’s  Polkaroo  and 
Dudley  the  Dragon. 

The  race,  which  includes 
both  a 15-kilometre  and  five- 
kilometre  run,  is  the  biggest 
fund  raiser  of  the  year  for  the 
Red  Cross,  with  proceeds  go- 
ing to  such  programs  as 
Meals  on  Wheels,  blood  clin- 
ics and  emergency  services. 

Entry  forms  are  available  at 
the  Red  Cross  Office  at  15 
Yarmouth  St.  and  Runner’s 
Choice.  The  first  500  entries 
will  receive  a free  T-shirt.  For 
more  information,  call 
Melody  Wren  at  836-3523. 
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Thought  for  the  week 

Silence  gives  consent  or 
a horrible  feeling  that 
nobody ’s  listening. 

Franklin  P.  Jones 

DowntdwnI^ 


A royal  welcome! 


An  estimated  20,000  people  turned  out  this  weekend  for  the  71st 
College  Royal  open  house.  At  top  left.  Drew  Anderson  gets  set  to  tap 
a sugar  maple  (with  a little  help  from  dad,  John)  as  part  of  the 
Arboretum's  Maple  Syrup  Days.  Below,  syrup  comes  In  handy  at  a 
pancake  flip  in  Branion  Plaza.  Chewing  down,  from  left,  are  College 
Royal  executive  members  Kirsten  Tank,  Karen  Dupont,  Kevin  Abeil, 
Petrice  Custance,  Blake  Hewitt,  Christy  Laing  and  Jennifer  Booth.  At 
top  right,  a porcine  resident  of  Old  McDonald’s  Farm  makes  a new 

friend.  Photos  by  Manin  Schwalbe  and  Kerith  Waddlngion 


CIBC  we're  working  hard  to  help  you  get  from  where  you 
are  today  to  where  you  want  to  be  tomorrow. 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
Telephone:  824-6520 


CiBC 

We  see  what  you  see.' 
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Prof.  Michael  Hoy.  Economics, 
will  receive  $86,195  from  the 
Medical  Research  Council’s  Ca- 
nadian Genome  Analysis  and 
Technology  Program  to  study 
‘The  Socioeconomic  Effects  of 
Genetic  Screening.” 

Prof.  Ron  Brooks,  Zoology,  re- 
ceived $75,000  from  the  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources-OFRI  Pro- 
gram for  a project  entitled  “Scott 
Lake  Amphibian  Population.” 
Prof.  Warren  Stiver.  Engineer- 
ing, received  $28,815  from  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs’  enhanced 
food  quality  and  safety  fund  to 
study  “The  Use  of  Supercritical 
Fluid  Extraction  in  Analysing 
Herbicides  in  Soil.” 

Prof.  Jim  Tsujita.  Horticultural 
Science,  was  awarded  $ 1 0,000  by 
the  Ontario  Centre  for  Materials 
Research/AT  Plastics  for  “Devel- 
opment of  Properties  of  Specifi- 
cally Designed  Film  from  the 
Standpoint  of  Plant  Growth.” 
DuPont  Canada  Inc.  awarded 
Prof.  Tahir  Ali-Khan.  Horticul- 
tural Scienc^$4,200  for  the  pro- 
ject “Prism  ™ on  Potatoes.” 
Prof.  Lambert  Otten,  Engi- 
neering, received  $32,000  from 
the  Ministry  of  Environment  and 
Energy  for  “Sampling  MSW 
Compost  for  Metal  Analysis.” 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
awarded  Prof.  Scott  McEwen, 
Population  Medicine,  $22,500 
U.S.  for  “An  Epidemiologic 
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Study  of  Non-Typhoidal  Sal- 
monellae  and  Vcrocytotoxigenic 
Escherichia  Coli  in  Humans  and 
Foods  of  Animal  Origin  in 
Uganda.” 

Prof.  Joseph  Tindale,  Family 
Studies,  received  $25,000  from 
Health  and  Welfare  Canada’s  sen- 
iors’ independence  program  for 
his  work  on  “Elderly  Consumers 
of  the  Mental  Health  System.” 

The  Ontario  Cattlemen’s  Asso- 
ciation granted  the  following 
awards; 

■ $4,000  to  Prof.  Soren 
Rosendal,  Veterinary  Microbi- 
ology and  Immunology,  to 
study  "Mycoplasma  Bovis  Dis- 
eases”; 

■ $8,000  to  Profs.  Tatiana 
Stirtziiiger,  Pathology,  and 
Pat  Shewen,  VMI,  for  “Use  of 
the  Immune  Reconstituted 
SCID-Beige  Mouse  to  Study 
the  Pathogenesis  of  PasreurW/a 
Haemolytica  Infection  in  Cat- 
tle”; 

■ $9,000  to  Shewen  and  graduate 
student  Douglas  Hodgins, 
VMI,  for  an  “Investigation  of 
IgM.  Antibody  in  Responses  to 
Capsular  Polysaccharide  of 
Pasteurella  Haemolytica  Al”; 

■ $5,000  to  Prof.  Anthony 
Hayes  and  graduate  student 
Jacek  Kwencien,  Pathology, 
for  “Plasma  Factors  and  Resis- 
tance to  Haemophilus  Som- 
nus"\  and 

■ $6,000  to  Prof.  Walter 
Johnson,  Population  Medi- 
cine. for  “Effect  of  Ureaplasma 
on  the  Quality  of  Bull  Semen.” 

Prof.  Mark  Baker,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  received 
$33,875  from  the  Institute  for 
Chemical  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy for  “Detection  of  Organic 
Pollutants  Using  ElecUQchemical 
Means.” 

OMAFRA’s  Ontario  Food- 
Processing  Research  Program 
awarded  Prof.  Doug  Dalgletsh, 
Food  Science,  $50,000  to  study 
“Milk  Component  Utilization: 
The  Incorporation  of  Specialized 
Whey  Protein  Mixtures  into  Food 
and  Beverage  Products.”  He  also 
received  $50,000  for  “Maximiza- 


tion of  Milk  Component  Recov- 
ery; The  Analysis  of  Protein  Prod- 
ucts from  Cheese  Whey.” 

The  same  OMAFRA  program 
awarded  $12,630  to  Prof.  Jean- 
Pierre  Vaillancourt.  Population 
Medicine,  for  the  project  “Cyano- 
sis in  Chickens  and  Turkeys: 
Evaluation  of  Meat  Quality  and  of 
Further  Inspection  Procedures.” 
Prof.  Michael  Dixon,  Horticul- 
tural Science,  was  awarded 
$44,000  by  Environment  Canada 
for  his  work  on  “Closed-Circuit 
Nutrient  Recycling  for  Green- 
house Crops.” 

The  World  Wildlife  Fund  (Can- 
ada) awarded  Prof.  Greg  Boland, 
Environmental  Biology,  $8,000 
for  “Biological  Control  of  Chest- 
nut Blight  with  Hypovirulence.” 
Prof.  Henry  Staempfli,  Clinical 
Studies,  received  $4,000  from  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  to  support  a 
visit  by  G.P.  Carlson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Davis,  to 
work  on  the  project  "Plasma, 
Erythrocyte  and  Skeletal  Muscle 
Ion  and  Acid  Base  Responses  to 
Exercise  in  the  Horse  During  the 
Development  of  Muscle  Fatigue 
and  Recovery.” 

Dairy  Farmers  of  Canada 
awarded  $44,612  to  Prof.  Donna 
Woolcott,  Family  Studies,  for  an 
“Examination  of  the  Stages  and 
Processes  of  Eating-Behavior 
Change.” 

Prof.  Isobel  Heathcote,  Engi- 
neering, received  $30,000  U.S. 
for  an  “Agricultural  Profile  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin.” 

The  Department  of  Fisheries  and 
Oceans  provided  Prof.  Les 
Evans,  Land  Resource  Science, 
with  $19,107  for  a "Mercury 
Amelioration  Study.” 

Prof.  Ken  Leslie,  Population 
Medicine,  received  $171,065 
from  Provel  to  study  “The  Effi- 
cacy of  a Monensin  Controlled- 
Release  Capsule  Administered 
During  the  Dry  Period  for  Preven- 
tion of  Subclinical  Ketosis  in  Lac- 
taling  Dairy  Cattle.” 

Prof.  Ron  Ball,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  was  awarded 
$1 5,(X)0  by  the  Ontario  Pork  Pro- 


ducers Marketing  Board  for  an 
“Evaluation  of  Chocolate  Wastes 
as  a Non-Traditional  Feedstuff  for 
Swine.” 

Environment  Canada  has  pro- 
vided Prof.  Ian  Barker.  Pathol- 
ogy. with  $15,000  ‘To  Evaluate 
the  Incidence.  Nature  and  Impact 
of  Carcinogenesis  in  Wild  Mam- 
mal, Bird  and  Fish  Populations.” 
Prof.  Raymond  Geor.  Clinical 
Studies,  received  $8,930  from 
MTC  Animal  Health  to  study  the 
“Effect  of  Ion  Supplementation  in 
Horses  on  Exercise  Performance 
and  Fluid  and  Ion  Balance.” 

Prof.  Doug  Goff,  Food  Science, 
received  10,000  U.K.  from 
Unilever  Research  Colworth 
Laboratory  for  his  work  on  “Sta- 
bilizer Behavior  at  Subzero  Tem- 
peratures.” 

The  Poultry  Industry  Centre 
awarded  $2,600  to  Prof.  Carlton 
Gyles,  Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology,  for  the  project 
“Live  Avimlent  Vaccine  Against 
E.  Coli  Infection  in  Broilers.” 
Prof.  Peter  Krell,  Microbiol- 
ogy, received  $24,000  from  Insect 
Biotech/Queen’s  University  for 
“Development  of  Environmen- 
tally Benign  Microbial-Based  Al- 
ternative Insecticides  for  Control 
of  the  Spruce  Budworm.” 

The  Alcoholic  Beverage  Medi- 
cal Research  Foundation  awarded 
$42,000  to  Prof.  Laura  Nagy, 
Nutritional  Sciences,  for  her  work 
on  “Regulation  of  Kupffer  Cell 
Signal  Transduction  by  Ethanol.” 
Prof.  Joane  Parent,  Clinical 
Studies,  received  $10,000  from 
the  OVC  Pet  Trust  Fund  to  study 
“Pharmacokinetics  and  Pharma- 
codynamics of  Sodium  Bromide 
in  Cats.” 

Prof.  Al  Weersink,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  was 
awarded  $30,500  a year  for  three 
years  by  Environment  Canada  for 
“Controlling  Agricultural  Water 
Pollution  Under  Uncertainty 
Through  Economic  Instru- 
ments.”Q 


Incident  in  residence  clarified 


In  November  1 994,  a U of  G staff 
member  entered  the  room  of  a 
female  student  in  Macdonald 
Hall  by  mistake.  The  following 
statement  is  published  in  At 
Guelph  at  the  request  of  the  vice- 
president,  finance  and  admini- 
stration. to  clear  the  name  of  an 
employee  who  was  mistakenly 
identified  with  the  incifient.  ■ 
On  NoY.  20. 1 994,  at  3:30  a.m., 
the  University  of  Guelph  Police 


recorded  an  occurrence  where 
Tom  Plumridge  was  mistakenly 
identified  as  being  connected.  In 
fact,  Plumridge  had  neither 
knowledge  of  nor  any  connec- 
tion with  this  occurrence. 

The  University  of  Guelph  Po- 
lice and  the  University  sincerely 
regret  any  humiliation,  embar- 
rassment and  anxiety  that 
Plumridge  or  his  family  may 
have  felt  due  to  the  investigation 


by  the  police  into  this  matter 
taken  at  the  police  station  after 
4:30  p.m.  on  that  day.  Plumridge 
has  been  completely  exonerated 
of  any  wrongdoing  and  is  a val- 
ued employee  of  the  University. 

This  is  published  at  the  request 
and  consent  of  Plumridge,  with 
the  approval  of  the  University  of 
Guelph  Police  and  the  Univer- 
sity. □ 
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New  CSA  executive  targets  in 


Laying  seige  to  the  Ontarian  office,  the  new  Central 
Student  Association  executive  invites  students  to 
hit  them  with  their  best  shot  by  getting  involved  in 
campus  issues.  The  new  executive  begins  its  term 
in  May.  At  back,  from  left,  are  external  commis- 


sioner Jennifer  Story  and  finance  and  operations 
commissioner  Kim  Radboume.  In  front  are  local 
affairs  commissioner  Brian  Smith,  spokesperson 
Lance  Morgan,  activities  commissioner  Mike 
Smiley  and  internal  commissioner  Ian  Simmie. 


Photo  by  Kerilh  Waddington,  University  Communications 


UBC  geneticist  to  give 
1995  Chappel  Lecture 


Dr.  Michael  Hayden,  a medical  ge- 
neticist at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  and  director  of  the  Cen- 
tre for  Molecular  Medicine  and 
Therapeutics,  will  give  the  annual 
Chappel  Memorial  Lecture  in 
Biomedical  Sciences  April  6. 

He  will  speak  on  “Molecular 
Medicine;  Lessons  from  the  Past, 
Predictions  for  the  Future”  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Room  1714  of  the  OVC 
Learning  Centre. 

Hayden . who  helped  develop  the 
proposal  that  led  to  the  award  of 
the  Canadian  Network  of  Centres 
of  Excellence  on  the  Genetic  Ba- 
sis of  Disease,  has  been  the  scien- 
tific director  of  this  network  since 
its  inception  in  1990.  He  is  also 
the  first  geneticist  to  be  elected 
secretary  general  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Neurology  Re- 
search Group  of  Huntington’s 
Disease. 

His  awards  include  the  Killam 
Research  Prize,  the  Henry 
Christian  Memorial  Award,  the 
B.C.  Children’s  Hospital  Out- 
standing Investigator's  Award. 


Dr.  Michael  Hayden 


the  Senior  Scientist  Award  for 
lipoprotein  research  and  the  Mil- 
ton  Wexler  Award  for  Huntington 
Disease  Research. 

All  members  of  the  University 
community  are  invited  to  attend 
the  free  public  lecture.  A recep- 
tion will  precede  the  talk  at  3 p.m. 
in  Room  I707CofOVC. 

The  Chappel  Lecture  is  named 
in  memory  of  Herbert  Chappel  by 
his  son  Clifford,  a 1950  graduate 
of  oven 


Get  out  and  hot  foot  it  in  support  of  Guelph  hospitals! 


by  Kerith  Waddington 
University  Communications 

Tie  on  your  sneakers  and  get  ready  to 
raise  a little  fun  — and  a lot  of  funds 
— for  Guelph  hospitals  June  1 6 and  1 7. 

The  third  annual  Hot  Foot  Happening  — 
a 24-hour  relay  involving  teams  of  about  22 
people  who  run,  walk,  jog  or  crawl  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Guelph  General  Hospital 
Foundation  and  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  — is 
looking  for  new  and  past  participants  to 
register  by  May  1. 

Businesses,  clubs,  schools,  organizations 
and  groups  of  friends  are  welcome  to  form 
teams,  solicit  pledges,  participate  in  the 
day’s  events  and  enjoy  entertainment  like 
bands  and  hot-air  balloon  rides. 

Dino  Scrementi  — the  Gryphon  “Super- 


fan” who  last  year  captained  the  "Beanie 
Bunch”  from  Hospitality  and  Retail  Serv- 
ices, one  of  three  U of  G teams  to  enter  — 
plans  to  participate  again  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

“It’s  a good  cause,  the  games  are  a lot  of 
fun.  I see  people  I know,  and  the  exercise  is 
enjoyable,”  he  says.  “And  when  the  going 
gets  tough,  I remember  that  whoever  runs 
fastest  gets  to  the  refreshments  first.” 

In  the  past,  run  proceeds  have  gone  to 
such  things  as  a specially  equipped  van  to 
provide  safe  and  reliable  transportation  for 
patients  and  residents,  a campaign  to  help 
purchase  a new  mammography  unit  and  a 
laser  for  prostrate  surgery,  and  four  spe- 
cially designed  beds  for  critical-care  pa- 
tients. 

Dave  Breault,  chair  of  this  year’s  organ- 


izing committee  and  manager  of  the  down- 
town CIBC.  believes  this  year’s  goal  of 
$ 1 50,000  raised  by  75  teams  can  be  met. 

‘There  is  a growing  concern  with  the 
preservation  of  health  care  in  this  country,” 
he  says.  “Given  that  the  funds  raised  go 
directly  to  supporting  our  own  local  health- 
care institutions,  1 think  participation  will 
also  grow.”  , 

Prizes  for  the  teams  raising  the  most 
money  and  sporting  the  best  uniforms  are 
further  incentive  to  participate.  Last  year, 
employees  and  associates  from  the  Prior 
Resource  Group  won  when  they  dressed  up 
as  convicts  and  judges  and  called  them- 
selves ‘The  Prior  Convictions.” 

Based  on  past  years,  a thunderstorm  is 
almost  guaranteed  — but  so  is  lots  of  sun- 
shine. To  ensure  protection  from  the  ele- 


ments. rental  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  a local  tent  company. 

Breault  stresses  that  non-participants  are 
welcome  on  site  as  well,  but  with  one  quali- 
fication. “With  the  Hot  Foot  Happening 
getting  to  be  the  largest  fund-raising  event 
— people-wise  — in  the  city.  we’U  need 
lots  of  cheering  going  on.” 

Besides  run  participants,  the  event  also 
needs  upwards  of  200  volunteers  to  act  as 
marshals  and  to  perform  various  adminis- 
trative duties  during  the  event. 

Interested  individuals  can  pick  up  regis- 
tration forms  at  the  foundation  offices  at 
Guelph  General  or  St.  Joseph’s.  For  more 
information  or  to  sign  up  as  a volunteer,  call 
the  Hot  Foot  Happening  Hotline  at  824- 
4687.0 


Student  fingers  do  the 
walking  to  raise  funds 
for  new  library  books 


Students  involved  with  the  Parent’s  Program  book  Affairs  and  Development,  far  right,  and  acting  chief 
solicitation  project  display  about  two  days  worth  of  librarian  Ron  MacKinnon. 

their  work.  With  them  are  Cathy  Verby  of  University  Photo  by  Kerith  WatWngton,  Unwersity  Communications 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

“Do  you  know  my  son?” 

That’s  a question  frequently 
heard  by  students  when  they  call 
the  parents  of  other  Guelph  stu- 
dents to  solicit  funds  for  new  li- 
brary books  on  behalf  of  U of  G's 
Parents’  Program. 

Although  the  callers  don’t  usu- 
ally know  the  son  or  daughter  of 
the  parents  they’re  talking  to,  that 
doesn’t  seem  to  matter  to  the  par- 
ents, says  caller  Natalie  Basaraba, 
a recent  graduate. 

“We’re  the  same  age  as  their 
kids  and  have  some  similar  con- 
cerns,” she  says,  “so  a connection 
is  established.  Most  parents  seem 
to  think  it’s  a good  program.  Most 
want  to  help,  even  if  it’s  not  pos- 
sible at  the  time.” 

The  annual  solicitation  program 
was  established  in  1990  in  re- 
sponse to  financial  challenges  fac- 
ing the  University.  To  date,  the 
program  has  purchased  more  than 
5,000  books  to  supplement  under- 
graduate programs  at  Guelph. 


The  books  are  chosen  by  librari- 
ans who  woric  daily  with  students 
and  are  fanullar  with  their  infor- 
mation needs,  says  acting  chief 
librarian  Ron  MacKinnon.  This  is 
one  way  for  parents  to  contribute 
directly  to  the  preservation  of  edu- 
cational quality,  he  says. 

‘This  financial  contribution  is 
very  important  to  undergraduates 
because  the  buying  power  of  the 
library’s  budget  has  been  terribly 
eroded  since  the  mid-1980s.”  he 
says. 

“It’s  a way  for  parents  to  directly 
assist  their  own  son  or  daughter 
and  all  undergraduates  at  the  Uni- 
versity.” 

Beginning  in  February  each 
year,  potential  donors  to  the  pro- 
gram are  contacted  with  a letter 
from  volunteer  chairs  Pat  and* 
Doris  Gillick  — themselveS  par- 
ents of  a Guelph  student.  The  let- 
ter is  followed  with  a call  from  a 
student.  Last  year,  33  per  cent  of 
all  parents  contacted  contributed 
to  the  program. 

“It  helps  that  we’re  the  same  age 
as  their  own  children  and  that  a 


letter  from  the  Gillicks  was  sent 
out  beforehand,”  says  fourth-year 
student  Kathaiina  Anganoo, 
who’s  been  fund  raising  on  behalf 
of  the  Parents’  Program  for  three 
years. 


“I  enjoy  talking  with  the  parents 
because  they’re  so  responsive,” 
she  say,s. 

Opportunities  exist  for  parents 
to  personalize  the  books  bought 
with  their  donation  in  the  name  of 


their  son  or  daughter.  And  with 
more  than  1 1 ,000  people  using  the 
library  on  an  average  day,  texts 
purchased  through  the  program 
will  receive  widespread  use, 
MacKinnon  says.  □ 
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scanned  image  of  "Jacob,"  the  robot  that’s  being  groomed  for  the 
Photo  by  Trina  Koster,  Office  of  Research 


Physics  student  Bill  Wong  displays 
lumberjacking  trade. 


URIF  deadline  nears 


The  next  deadline  for  applications 
to  the  University  Research  Incen- 
tive Fund  is  May  15. 

Because  of  the  amount  of  work 
involved  in  preparing  an  applica- 
tion and  the  competitive  nature  of 
the  program,  applicants  are  asked 
to  have  a draft  copy  of  their  URIF 
proposal  to  the  Office  of  Research 
by  late  April. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement 
that  a contract  agreement  be  in 


place  with  the  industry  sponsor, 
there  are  several  pages  of  the  ap- 
plication that  the  company  has  to 
complete. 

Anyone  who  has  recently  re- 
ceived or  is  about  to  receive  indus- 
try money  and  is  considering  sub- 
mitting a proposal  for  the  May 
deadline  can  call  Barbara 
Leachman  in  the  Office  of  Re- 
search. Ext.  8761,  for  assist- 
ance.O 
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Mars’  loss  is  Earth’s  gain 

Robot  intended  for  space  research  finds  new  career  in  forestry 


Anne  LeBold 
Office  of  Research 

A 600-pound  computerized 
robot  originally  intended 
for  use  on  Mars  is  being  redes- 
igned at  U of  G for  duty  in  North- 
ern Ontario  forests. 

Undergraduate  physics  student 
Bill  Wong  and  a team  of  re- 
searchers at  the  Petawawa  Na- 
tional Forestry  Institute  (PNFI) 
are  developing  “Jacob,”  a seven- 
legged. six-foot-tall  robot,  for  re- 
forestation exercises  in  clear-cut 
forests. 

“Our  main  goal  is  to  have  a robot 
that  can  fill  a current  need  in  the 
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silviculture  industry  — to  cut 
away  competing  vegetation  like 
weeds,  so  that  young  trees  can 
develop,”  says  Wong.  Because 
it’s  like  a robotized  lumberjack, 
they  call  it  a “robo-jack.” 

The  Petawawa  group  started  the 
project;  Wong  was  hired  through 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  to  develop  Jacob’s 
software. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the 
biblical  story  of  Jacob’s  ladder  be- 
cause most  of  the  robot’s  hard- 
ware is  built  from  an  unusual 
source  — industrial-strength  alu- 
minum ladders.  Its  legs  shuffle  it 
along  as  it  uses  a light  hydraulic 
arm  to  manoeuvre  a weed-cutting 
tool. 

The  gas-powered  spider-like  ro- 
bot is  based  on  a design  originally 
developed  for  NASA  by  the  U.S. 
company  Martin-Marietta.  Called 
a “beamwalker,”  it  was  consid- 
ered for  geological  sampling  dur- 
ing crewless  expeditions  to  Mars. 
That  plan  didn’t  materialize,  but 
the  robot  has  found  a home  here 
on  Earth. 

Wong  and  his  colleagues  con- 
sider it  ideal  for  their  purposes 
because  it's  stable  and  won’t  tip 
over  on  uneven  forest  ground. 
They  estimate  that  each  Jacob  will 
cost  about  $50,000  to  build. 

The  research  team’s  current  goal 
is  to  allow  tree  farmers  to  send  a 
colony  of  Jacobs  into  acres  of 
young  trees  and  leave  them  to  con- 
trol wced.s  mostly  untended. 
Wong  is  using  a computerized 


strategy  called  subsumption- 
based  software  to  control  the  ro- 
bot’s locomotion.  It  relies  on  sens- 
ing techniques.  Jacob  is  equipped 
with  sensors  that  receive  informa- 
tion such  as  terrain  quality  and 
geographical  location  from  the 
environment  and  feed  it  back  into 
a computer  located  inside  its  main 
body.  The  computer  processes  the 
information  and  allows  the  robot 
to  react  accordingly. 

Jacob’s  walking  action,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  “subsumed”  or 
overridden  by  the  sensors’  detec- 
tion of  a tree  in  its  path.  The  walk- 
ing action  would  be  resumed  after 
the  robot  changed  direction. 

But  how  will  robots  tell  weeds 
apart  from  trees? 

That’s  the  challenge  facing 
Wong  and  the  PNFI.  The  re- 
searchers are  developing  sensory 
or  “vision”  software  powerful 
enough  to  “see”  the  leaf  pattern  of 
a tree.  A special  type  of  video 
camera  on  Jacob  would  translate 
visual  images  to  computer  data. 

The  researchers  hope  that  once 
Jacob  is  properly  programmed,  it 
will  yield  cost-effective  spinoffs 
that  will  benefit  other  sectors  of 
society.  Industry  has  already 
shown  interest,  Wong  says  . 

“An  Ontario  company  has 
bought  the  rights  to  Jacob,”  he 
says.  ‘They  plan  to  adapt  it  for 
industrial  uses  such  as  mine  clear- 
ing and  handling  hazardous 
wastes.”  □ 
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by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien’s  recent 
visit  to  Chile  set  the  scene  for  the 
launch  of  an  agreement  between  U of  G and 
the  University  of  Chile.  The  agreement  was 
signed  Jan.  26  at  the  Government  Palace  in 
Santiago  as  part  of  a series  of  academic  and 
governmental  accords  related  to  Chile’s  ac- 
cession to  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement. 

The  Guelph-Chile  agreement  involves  the 
Department  of  Political  Studies  and  the  in- 
ternational development  program  at 
Guelph  and  the  Institute  of  Political  Sci- 
ence at  Chile.  It  will  strengthen  communi- 
cation and  research  ties  between  the  two 
universities  and  help  develop  a network  of 
information  between  the  two  Americas, 
says  Prof.  Jorge  Nef,  Political  Studies,  who 
was  invited  to  join  Team  Canada  during 
Chretien’s  trip. 

The  agreement  covers  four  areas  — fac- 
ulty exchanges,  student  exchanges,  elec- 
tronic integration  and  communication,  and 
research/pubiications. 

In  Nefs  view,  the  growing  emphasis  on 
the  Americas  at  the  two  universities  is 
timely  because  of  a shift  in  Canada’s  for- 


eign policy.  The  increased  interest  in  the 
Americas  corresponds  to  Guelph’s  faculty 
strength  and  two  decades  of  experience  in 
this  area,  he  says.  In  addition,  the  Univer- 
sity’s strategic-planning  document  identi- 
fies the  Americas  as  a focus  for  Guelph. 
This  will  be  reflected  in  a stronger  empha- 
sis on  this  geographic  region  in  graduate 
studies. 

Chile  is  quickly  becoming  a major  trading 
partner  with  Canada,  which  is  the  second 
largest  investor  in  Chile  after  the  United 
States.  Canadian  investment  in  Chile, 
mostly  concentrated  in  the  mining  sector, 
has  risen  from  $500  million  to  more  than 
$3.7  billion  in  just  five  years.  During 
Chrdtien’s  visit,  trade  deals  worth  $1.2  bil- 
lion were  signed. 

Chile  is  a new  and  expanding  global  eco- 
nomic actor,  says  Nef.  Politically,  it  has 
moved  from  a repressive  military  regime 
into  a stable  democracy  with  a strong  mar- 
ket economy  and  has  posted  its  1 1 th  con- 
secutive year  of  growth. 

The  next  step  of  the  Guelph-Chile  agree- 
ment is  to  form  an  electronic  network  con- 
nected to  the  Internet,  to  be  used  throughout 
North  and  South  America,  says  Nef.  Fac- 
ulty exchanges  are  already  taking  place, 
with  student  exchanges  soon  to  follow. 


Seed  funding  for  the  agreement  is  being 
provided  by  External  Affairs,  a Chilean 
foundation  and  other  sources. 

One  of  the  first  activities  under  the  agree- 
ment will  be  a conference  on  North  Ameri- 
can Free  Trade,  Canada  and  Chile  in  Santi- 


ago May  2 to  7.  Nef  and  colleague  Prof.  O.P 
Dwivedi  will  attend  the  conference  along 
with  other  Canadian  academics. 

In  February,  Nef  was  among  a number  of 
witnesses  called  by  the  Canadian  Senate  to 
discuss  Chile’s  accession  to  NAFTA.  Cl 


W^RLDAT  GUELPH 

Chile  accord  strengthens  ties 


Prof.  Jorge  Nef.  second  from  right,  poses 
with  Emiliano  Ortega  of  Chile's  ministry  of 
agriculture,  left,  Maria  Eugenia  Morales,  co- 


ordinator of  the  Americas  program  at 
Chile’s  Institute  of  Political  Science,  and 
institute  director  Ricardo  Israel. 


On  the  grazer’s  edge 

Why  is  the  vastly  used  Serengeti  one  of  world’s  most  stable  terrestrial  ecosystems? 


Africa  project 
fine-tunes  goals 


PhD  student  John  Wilmshurst  took  this  photo  on  the  Serengeti  plain,  where  he  is  studying  the  teeoing  oenavior  or  grazers. 


vores  (plant  eaters).  Other  members  of  the 
community  of  international  scientists  at  the 
Serengeti  centre  are  examining  similar  as- 
pects of  predator  populations.  The  Ser- 
engeti Lion  Project,  for  example,  is  the 
world’s  longest-running  m^mal  study, 
started  in  the  1960s.  Other  projects  involve 
hyenas  and  cheetahs. 

Wilmshurst  is  trying  to  understand  how 
such  a diverse  group  of  grazers  manage  to 
share  their  limited  vegetative  resources  so 
effectively.  He  has  divided  vast  areas  of  the 
Serengeti  plains  into  “transects”  — plots  of 
land  with  imaginary  borders  — which  he 
monitors  regularly.  He  records  the  number 
of  wildebeest,  gazelles  and  zebras,  as  well 
as  the  percentage  of  grass  cover  and  height 
of  different  species  of  grasses. 

Careful  inspection  of  mouth  shape  and 
size  in  these  animals  reveals  that  each  spe- 
cies is  best  adapted  to  eat  specific  kinds, 
sizes  and  densities  of  grasses  occurring  at 
different  densities. 

Wilmshurst  is  finding  that  subtle  but  im- 
portant differences  in  food  selection  do  ex- 
ist and  that,  in  some  cases,  the  reason  may 
differ  from  the  traditional  concept  of  “re- 
source partitioning.”  According  to  that  the- 


ory, each  organism  in  the  community  uses 
slightly  different  resources  — in  this  ca.se. 
slightly  different  kinds  of  grass. 

But  he  thinks  an  equally  important  phe- 
nomenon is  the  temporal  separation  (the 
shared,  sporadic  use  of  resources)  of  differ- 
ent species  of  grazers.  Wildebeest,  for  ex- 
ample, lend  to  follow  localized  rain  show- 
ers and  feed  on  the  dense,  succulent  grasses 
these  produce.  This  differs  from  gazelles’ 
strategy,  which  is  to  graze  the  same  area 
once  the  wildebeest  move  on.  Zebras,  on 
the  other  hand,  eat  different  kinds  of  grasses 
and  tend  not  to  share  the  same  resources. 

In  Guelph,  Wilmshurst,  Fryxell  and 
graduate  student  Carey  Bergman  are  trying 
to  develop  mathematical  models  of  re- 
source use  in  the  ecosystem,  which  may 
ultimately  be  used  to  manage  these  vast 
populations  (1.5  million  wildebeest  inhabit 
the  Serengeti,  along  with  500.000  Thom- 
son’s gazelles  and  200.000  zebras). 

“Careful  and  exacting  observations  are 
necessary  to  create  the  kind  of  model  that 
can  shed  light  on  the  subtle  interactions 
resulting  in  sometimes  very  complex,  diffi- 
cult to  understand  population  behavior  in 
these  animals.”  Wilmshurst  says.  O 


by  JelT  Stuart 
Office  of  Research 


Serengeti  wildebeest  know  where  the  grass 
is  greener.  So  say  Prof.  John  Fryxell  and 
PhD  student  John  Wilmshurst,  Zoology, 
who  are  studying  feeding  behaviors  of  Afri- 
can ungulates  (hoofed  grazing  mammals) 
like  wildebeest,  zebras  and  Thomson’s  ga- 
zelles on  the  plains  of  the  Serengeti  National 
Park  in  Tanzania. 

These  African  plains  — which  are  be- 
lieved to  have  witnessed  the  birth  of  Homo 
habilus  (an  extinct  relative  of  Homo  sapi- 
ens) — are  one  of  the  world’s  most  stable 
terrestrial  ecosystems. 

“For  possibly  millions  of  years,  large 
populations  of  many  different  species  of 
ungulates  have  coexisted  on  these  plains,” 
says  Wilmshurst.  “There  is  evidence  that 
earliest  man  followed  and  fed  on  herds  of 
wildebeest  in  this  very  place.  I am  trying  to 
understand  some  of  the  reasons  underlying 
this  incredible  stability.” 

He’s  working  in  collaboration  with  Tony 
Sinclair  and  Simon  Mduma  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia.  Based  at  the  Ser- 
engeti Wildlife  Research  Centre,  they’re 
studvinc  the  nooulation  dynamics  of  herbi- 


U  of  G’s  three-year  southern  Africa  devel- 
opment project  has  streamlined  its  goals. 

The  project’s  original  eight  themes, 
which  were  based  on  a needs  asses.smcnt. 
have  been  merged  into  five  areas,  and  one 
new  one  has  been  added,  says  Guelph  pro- 
ject leader  Prof.  Nonita  Yap,  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Yap  recently  returned  from  a lO-day  in- 
ception mission  aimed  at  revisiting  the  en- 
vironment where  the  project  is  to  be  imple- 
mented to  see  if  anything  had  changed  and 
how  these  changes  affected  the  underlying 
assumptions  of  the  project's  design.  Inter- 
views with  government  officials,  academ- 
ics and  non-govcmmental  organizations 
resulted  in  some  fine-tuning,  she  says. 

The  five  merged  themes  are  low-impact 
tourism,  watershed  and  wetland  manage- 
ment, low-external  input  and  sustainable 
agriculture,  energy  and  waste  manage- 
ment, and  environmental  consideration  in 
land  use.  The  sixth  area  of  focus  will  be  the 
environmental  impact  of  mining. 

The  project,  which  is  supported  by  a 
$4.5-million  grant  from  the  Canadian  In- 
ternational Development  Agency,  based 
its  original  needs  assessment  on  eight 
countries,  but  there  are  now  13  participat- 
ing. says  Yap.  They  are  South  Africa.  Zim- 
babwe. Lesotho,  Swaziland.  Botswana, 
Malawi.  2^mbia,  Kenya,  Angola.  Mozam- 
bique. Uganda,  Tanzania  and  Namibia. 
She  believes  this  indicates  the  broad  range 
of  opportunities  that  exist  for  development 
in  southern  Africa. 

To  date.  Yap  is  encouraged  by  the  level 
and  breadth  of  interest  expressed  across  the 
U of  G community  to  get  involved.  What 
opportunities  currently  exist  for  members 
of  the  University? 

“Faculty  are  needed  as  resource  persons 
for  on-site  training  programs,  while  both 
faculty  and  students  have  the  opportunity 
to  apply  for  research  grants.”  she  says. 
“The  criteria  for  the  competition  will  be 
establi.shed  within  the  next  few  months." 

The  technical  adviser  to  the  inception 
mission  will  visit  U ofG  April  .3  at  1 0a.m. 
to  field  questions  and  present  a slide  show. 
The  location  will  be  published  in  next 
week’s  At  Guelph.  O 
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Language  conference  Grad  symposium 


Essay  contest 


Founders’  Day 


The  Department  of  Languages  and 
Literatures  is  sponsoring  a confer- 
ence for  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese March  25.  Presentations  of 
scholarly  papers  and  readings  of 
creative  writing  will  run  from 
12:45  lo6p.m.  in  Room  141  of  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
Building. 

Call  for  peer  helpers 

University  College  Connection  is 
now  recruiting  students  as  peer 
helpers  for  the  fall.  Students  must 
be  entering  their  third  year  and 
have  good  academic  standing. 
Peer  helpers  receive  $600  a semes- 
ter. A two-semester  commitment 
is  required.  Applications  are  avail- 
able at  the  Connection  Desk  on 
Level  3 of  the  University  Centre. 


An  Environmental  Biology 
Graduate  Student  Symposium  on 
the  theme  "Investigating  the 
World  Around  Us”  runs  April  1 1 
from  9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre.  Graduate  stu- 
dent researchers  will  discuss  their 
work  in  the  areas  of  environmental 
chemistry,  ecology,  entomology 
and  agroforestry.  Guest  speaker  is 
Bob  McDonald  of  CBCs  Quirks 
and  Quarks.  Lunch  will  be  pro- 
vided. For  more  information,  call 
Gaspar  Horvath  at  Ext.  3488  or 
Kelly  Byer  at  Ext  3855. 

At  the  opera 

The  U of  G Alumni  Association 
has  block  booked  tickets  for  Puc- 
cini’s opera  La  Bohkme  April  1 at 
8 p.m.  at  Hamilton  Place.  Tickets 
are  $32.  For  more  information  or 
tickets,  call  Ext.  2102. 


JOBS 


As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  March 
17,  the  following  opportunities 
were  available: 

Information  Technology  Man- 
ager, Department  of  Crop  Sci- 
ence. Salary  range:  $18.23 
minimum,  $22.79  job  rale,  $27.35 
maximum.  Removal  date:  March 
24. 

The  following  positions  were 
available  to  on-campus  employ- 
ees only: 

Accounting  Clerk,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  temporary  leave 
from  April  19  to  Dec.  20/95.  Sal- 
ary range:  $13.17  to  $14.71  per 
hour.  Removal  date:  March  22. 


Painter,  Construction/Mainte- 
nance, Physical  Resources.  Salary: 
job  rate  $ 1 6.98  an  hour,  probation 
rate  $16.78.  Removal  date:  March 
22. 

Research  Technician,  Guelph 
Turfgrass  Institute,  grant  position, 
temporary  full-time  from  April  30 
to  April  29/98.  Salary:  $16.97  to 
$18.95  per  hour.  Removal  date: 
March  24. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  University  employment 
opportunities,  visit  Client  Services 
on  Level  5 of  the  University  Centre 
or  call  836-4900.  D 


Stressed?  Tense? 

Injured?  Fatigued? 

Patricia  ABOUD 

B.A.  R.M.T. 

Registered  Massage  Therapist 

♦ tension/chronic  stress  ♦ neck  & low  back  pain 

♦ headaches  & migraines  4*  athletic  injuries,  etc. 

Flexible  Hours 

Covered  b^UofC  Extended  Health  Benefits 
By  Appointment  ♦ Gift  Certificates  Available 

87  Galt  St.,  Guelph  ■»  836-5994 


18  L Bottled  Water 


‘ Delivered  right  to  your  cooler 

• We  carry  spring  and  distilled 

• Water  comes  from  a 950  ft. 
artesian  spring  in  Formosa 

• Stringent,  independent  lab  tests 
are  regularly  conducted 

• Morning,  afternoon  or  evening 
deliveries/regular  route  service 

• Rent  to  own  cooler  plans 

• WE  ACCEPT  ALL 
COMPETITOR'S  BOTTLES 


240-1031  (local)  I 

nw  deh*t  ffoot)  (u(o*  | 
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WATER  PRODUCTS 
• OUR  PRICE  GUARANTEE  • 

This  coupon  not  only  entitles  you  to  receive  your  first  order  for 


18  L 
Bottled 
Water 

$5.50 

delivered 

Receive  all  future 
deliveries  for  a 
guaranteed  LOW 
PRICE  of 
$5,50/18Lwhen 
you  use  this 
coupon. 

SPRING  OR  DISTILLED 

Pm-KLEEN 
WATER  PRODUCTS 

‘Bottle  deposit  extra 


I 


S5.50/18L  but  also  all  future  orders  lof  the  same  low  price  of  $5.50  1 240-1031 
- price  guaranteed  for  a min.  oM2  months-  j 


“Dances  and  Dance  Music”  in 
Wellington  County  is  the  topic  of 
this  year’s  Wellington  County 
Historical  Society  annual  essay 
competition.  The  deadline  for  en- 
tries is  April  30.  For  information, 
call  curator  Susan  Dunlop  at  846- 
0916. 

Singers  hold  auction 

Guelph  Children  Singers  are  stag- 
ing a fund-raising  auction  April  7 
at  7 p.m.  at  Dublin  United  Church. 
Viewing  begins  at  6 p.m.  Admis- 
sion is  free.  For  information  and  a 
catalogue,  call  821-8574. 

Easter  teas 

McCrae  House  will  host  Easter 
teas  April  12  and  13  beginning  at 
2 p.m.  Tea,  scones,  Jams,  whipped 
cream  and  Easter  treats  will  be 
served.  Cost  is  $5  per  person.  Res- 
ervations and  prepayment  are  re- 
quired. For  details,  call  836- 1221. 


Guelph  Museums  presents  Foun- 
ders’ Day  '95  at  the  Guelph  Civic 
Museum  April  22  from  1:30  to  4 
p.m.  The  afternoon  will  feature 
performances  by  Guelph’s  Polish 
community,  children’s  activities 
and  birthday  cake.  Admission  is 
free.  For  information,  call  836- 
1221. 

Spring  craft  fair 

The  fifth  annual  Signs  of  Spring 
craft  fair  comes  to  the  University 
Centre  March  23  to  26.  Hours  are 
10a.m.  to6p.m. Thursday,  10a.m. 
to  9 p.m.  Friday.  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Saturday  and  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Sunday.  Admission  is  free. 

The  British  invasion 

Gerry  and  the  Pacemakers’  Solid 
Silver  Tour  comes  to  War  Memo- 
rial Hall  March  30  at  8 p.m.  Spe- 
cial guest  is  Hollies  singer  Terry 
Sylvester.  Tickets  are  $23  and  $25 


CLASSIFIEDS 


AVAILABLE  FOR  RENT 


Child  car©  with  ECE  teacher,  lots  of 
activities,  meals,  all  ages,  reasonable 
rates,  Waverly  Drive  area,  823-0720 
anytime. 


WANTED 


Small  cottage  to  rent  for  July  and  Au- 
gust in  or  near  Rosseau,  636-6758 
evenings. 

Old  unwanted  outboard  motors,  parts, 
literature,  repair  manuals,  signs,  etc.; 
unwanted  Tonka  Toys  and  Meccano 
sets,  Paul.  Ext.  3924  or  846-0374  after 
6 p.m. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  house,  washer/dryer, 
freezer,  storage  space  and  parking, 
available  May  1,  $600  a month  plus' 
utilities,  622-7103. 


Large  furnished  room  in  private  adult 
home,  walk-in  closet,  own  bathroom, 
shared  kitchen  and  laundry,  1 5-minute 
walk  to  University,  on  bus  route,  avail- 
able May  to  September,  call  Ext.  6323 
days  or  622-2336  after  5 p.m. 

Five-bedroom  furnished  house  in 
Puslinch,  10-minute  drive  to  campus, 
available  September  to  May/June 
1996,  $1,250  a month  plus  utilities, 
Ext.  8550/8552  or  836-2714. 

Two-bedroom  furnished  apartment  in 
clean,  quiet  building  downtown, 
Jacuzzi,  sauna  and  gym,  underground 
parking,  suitable  for  visiting  faculty, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  available  June 
1 to  Dec.  1/95,  Ext.  4185. 

New  furnished  basement  apartment, 
three  bedrooms,  separate  entrance, 
parking,  laundry,  20-minute  walk  to 
campus,  close  to  shopping,  available 
May  1,  $825  a month  inclusive,  836- 
6662  evenings  or  Jane  at  Ext.  4016. 


IConbnn  Bduhe 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 

. I 


Convenient  spring  & summer 
acGommodalion  In^ 
University  of  Guelph’s  London  House 

• Apartments  or  Rooms  - Minimum  3 nights 

• Weekly  & Monthly  • $45.00/person/night 

• Newly  renovated  - Smoke-free  environment 

• Ideal  for  businessAourist  travellers 

Off  Campus  Housing 

824-4120.  Ext.  3357  or  Fax  (519)  767-1670 
EMAIL:  ilambert  @ uoguelph.ca 


and  are  available  at  the  UC  box 
office. 


Celebrating  beer 

The  Wellington  County  Historical 
Society  will  celebrate  “Beer  and 
Brewers  of  Wellington  County” 
March  26  with  lours  and  talks.  A 
tour  of  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery 
leaves  from  the  main  gate  at  1 0:30 
a.m.  Taylor  and  Bate  brewery 
tours  run  at  1 and  4 p.m.  (Register 
with  Ian  Easterbrook  at  843- 
6576.)  A temperance  tour  leaves 
from  the  Elora  Mill  Inn  at  1 p.m. 

Choir  performs 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  will 
perform  works  by  Saint-Saens, 
Brahms  and  Schubert  April  8 at  8 
p.m.  at  St.  George’s  Church  on 
Woolwich  Street.  Tickets  are  $15 
general,  $12  for  students  and  sen- 
iors, and  are  available  at  the  UC 
box  office  and  at  the  door.  □ 


FOR  RENT 


One-bedroom  condo  backing  on  to 
conservation  area,  laundry,  parking, 
$575  inclusive:  large  one-bedroom  at- 
tic apartment  in  Victorian  home  down- 
town, non-smoker,  no  pets,  $685 
inclusive,  available  May  1,  837-1717. 

Three-bedroom  housekeeping  cot- 
tage on  private  island  on  Newboro 
Lake  near  Kingston,  Franklin  stove, 
electricity,  running  water,  good  swim- 
ming, fishing,  canoeing,  etc.,  $275  a 
week,  available  June  1 to  Sept.  30, 
1-613-733-6152. 


FOR  SALE 


Bell  piano;  cast-iron  Franklin  stove, 
ideal  for  cottage,  Chris,  Ext.  3672  or 
856-4968. 

Adjustable  metal  storage  shelves; 
heavy-duty  workbench,  perfect  for  do- 
it-yourselfers,  836-1231. 

Sofa,  makes  into  double  bed,  grey 
tweed,  excellent  condition,  824-7332 
after  2:30  p.m. 

1984  Chrysler  Laser,  four-cylinder, 
two-door,  standard,  brown,  127,000 
kilometres,  Brigitte,  623-9937  after  7 
p.m  or  leave  message  at  Ext.  8275, 
e-rnaii  breichel®  uoguelph.ca. 

1989  Plymouth  Sundance,  four-door 
hatchback,  power  steering  and  brakes, 
air  conditioning,  automatic,  821-6059 
or  leave  message  at  Ext.  4312. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  U of  G staff,  faculty,  students 
and  alumni.  Items  must  be  submit- 
ted in  writing  by  Wednesday  at  noon 
to  Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre  or  fax  to  824- 
7962.  For  more  Information,  call  Ext. 
6581. 


MORTGAGES 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  RATES 

763-6436 

5 year  at  9.375% 


LAMBDEN-GAZZOLA 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  23 

Veterinary,  Microbiology  and 
Immunology  Seminar  - Microbi- 
ologist  Stephen  Betschel  of 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  discusses 
“Necrotizing  Fascilitis  and  Toxic 
Shock-Like  Syndrome — The  Re- 
surgence of  Group  A Strepto- 
coccii'  at  11:10a.m.  inVMI  101. 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Emma  Hamilton  exam- 
ines “Risk  Factors  Associated 
with  the  Hatchabilily  of  Trum- 
peter Swan  Eggs  — the  Ontario 
Restoration  Program”  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 

Concert  - The  Department  of  Mu- 
sic presents  a free  concert  featur- 
ing Courtney  Westcott  on  baroque 
flute,  Mary  Cyr  on  baroque  cello 
and  Sandra  Mangsen  on  harpsi- 
chord at  noon  in  MacKinnon  1 07. 

Microbiology  Seminar  - Herbert 
Schweizer  of  the  University  of 
Calgary  goes  “In  Search  of  an  In 
Vivo  Selectable  Marker  for 
Pseudomonas  Aeruginosa:  Clon- 
ing and  Characterization  of  the 
Aspartate  B-Semialdehyde  Dehy- 
drogenase Gene”  at  12:10p.m.  in 
OVC  1713. 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 
Seminar  - “Likelihood  and 
Bayesian  Approximation  Meth- 
ods” is  the  topic  of  University  of 
Toronto  statistician  Nancy  Reid  at 
3:10  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  201. 

Landscape  Architecture  Semi- 
nar - “The  Gardens  of  Fletcher 
Steele,  Landscape  Architect”  is 
the  focus  of  Robin  Karson  at  6:30 
p.m.  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre.  A reception  to  mark  the 
opening  of  an  exhibit  of  Steele’s 
work  begins  at  5:30  p.m. 


Information  Session  - A slide 
show  and  talk  about  U of  G’ s Ice- 
landic multidisciplinary  environ- 
mental field  course,  to  be  offered 
for  the  first  time  this  August,  be- 
gins at  7:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 

Concert  - The  Spring  Time  Jazz 
Quartet  performs  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cenue. 
Tickets  are  $8  general.  $5  for  stu- 
dents and  seniors,  and  are  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of 
Music,  Ext.  3127. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  24 

Microbiology  Seminar  - “Frac- 
tionation of  Sulfur  Isotopes  in  a 
Closed  Sulfuretum"  is  the  topic  of 
Rolf  Hallbert  of  Stockholm  Uni- 
versity at  10:10  a.m.  in  OVC 
1713. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Mohamad  El-Osla  discusses  ‘The 
Cellular  Basis  forlmmunodepres- 
sion  in  Malnutrition”  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science/Nutrition 
141. 

Reading  - Renowned  Canadian 
poet  P.K.  Page  reads  from  her 
works  at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 234. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  Student  • Piotr 
Piotrowski  discusses  an  “Investi- 
gation of  the  Murine  Matemofetal 
Interface  Based  On  Maternal  Ex- 
pression of  the  LAC-Z  Gene 
Product”  at  12:10  p.m.  In 
Biomedical  Sciences  1642. 

Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
Seminar  - Suning  Wang  of  the 


University  of  Windsor  talks  about 
“Polynuclear  Metal  Complexes 
and  Their  Application  in  High- 
Temperature  Superconductors”  at 
1:10  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 

Evolution/Systematics  Seminar 
- “Adaptive  Aspects  of  Sexual  Re- 
production in  Fishes:  Sperm  Allo- 
cation by  Males”  is  the  topic  of 
biologist  Douglas  Shapiro  of 
Eastern  Michigan  University  at 
3:10  p.m.  in  Animal  Science/Nu- 
trition 141. 

Economics  Seminar  - Albert 
Berry  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
examines  “The  Impact  of  Eco- 
nomic Liberalization  on  Labor- 
Market  Outcomes  and  Income 
Distribution  in  Latin  America”  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Orchestra 
and  U of  G Concert  Winds  per- 
form at  8 p.m.  at  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Tickets  are  $8  and  $5. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  25 

Arboretum  - Maple  Syrup  Days 
continue  today  and  tomorrow 
from  10:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Cost 
is  $2.50  for  adults,  $ 1 .50  for  chil- 
dren five  to  12,  free  for  pre- 
schoolers. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  27 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Seminar  - “Hookers,  Cops  and 
Politicians:  The  Politics  of  Prosti- 
tution Control”  is  the  topic  of  lec- 
turer Nick  Larsen  at  1 1:10  a.m.  in 
MacKinnon  132. 

Ichthyology  Seminar  - Univer- 
sity of  Iceland  biologist  Sigurder 
Snorrason  discusses  ‘The  Physi- 
cal and  Biological  Diversity  of 
Icelandic  Freshwater  Systems”  at 
4 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 


Plant  Biology  Seminar  • Lec- 
turer Richard  C6l6,  Horticultural 
Science,  discusses  ‘The  Pea  Ten- 
dril” at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 17. 

Wild  Bird  Clinic  Club  - “Avian 
Endoscopy”  is  the  topic  at  7:30 
p.m.  For  location,  cal!  Ext.  4573. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  30 

Ichthyology  Seminar  - Skuli 
^kulason  of  Holar  College  in  Ice- 
land discusses  “Resource  Poly- 
morphism and  the  Evolution  of 
Diversity  of  Vertebrates”  at  4 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  31 

Raithby  Memorial  Seminar  - 
“Knowledge  of  Lifestyle  Dis- 
eases Will  Influence  the  Future  of 
Food  Production”  is  the  topic  of 
Bud  Hulan,  minister  of  fisheries, 
food  and  agriculture  for  New- 
foundland and  Labrador,  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  OVC  1434. 

Videoconference  - “Enhancing 
and  Evaluating  College  Teaching 
and  Learning”  is  the  topic  of  a 
national  satellite  videoconference 
from  1 to  4 p.m.  at  the  Eccles 
Centre.  Register  with  Teaching 
Support  Services  at  Ext.  2973. 

Economics  Seminar  - Bill 
Morrison  and  Glenn  Felthan  of 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  will 
consider  “Civil  Disputes,  the  Al- 
location of  Legal  Costs  and  Emo- 
tional Litigation”  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  132. 


Perry  Originals 

• DESIGNER  aOTHlNG  • 


lie  SUFFOLK  STREET  EAST 
SUFFOLK  PLACE 
GUELPH 
(519)  763-5013 

'Every  Stitch  Canadian”  ^ 


1 

2 

3 1 

12 

15 

18 

Lecture  - “Business  Develop- 
ment in  Russia  and  Post-Soviet 
States”  is  the  topic  of  Barry 
Weaver,  marketing  director  for 
Semex  Canada,  at  7 p.m.  in  UC 
103. 

L,ecture  - The  Mac-FACS 
Alumni  Association  is  sponsoring 
a talk  by  University  of  Waterloo 
counsellor  Sunny  Sundberg  on 
“Stress  Can  Be  the  Spice  of  Life” 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  28 

Our  World  - “Reflections  on  the 
World  University  Service  Canada 
Seminars”  is  the  topic  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  430. 

Music  Lecture  - Rob  Bowman  of 
York  University  discusses  ‘The 
History  and  Significance  of  Rap” 
at  6 p.m.  in  Thombrough  100. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  29 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Gradu- 
ate student  Inger  Bengtsson  con- 
siders “MRI  and  MRS  Studies  of 
Alcoholic  Liver  in  Rat”  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 

Learning  Skills  Seminar  - “Pre- 
paring for  Finals”  is  the  topic  at 
12:10  p.m.  Cost  is  $5.  Register  at 
the  Connection  Desk  on  UC  Level 
3. 

International  Development 
Seminar  - English  professor 
Doug  Killam  examines  “Develop- 
ment and  Education  in 
Cameroon”  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  225. 


WORSHIP 


Roman  Catholic  Eucharist  is  cele- 
brated Sundays  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  100. 

The  Open  Door  Church  (Angli- 
can/United/Presbyterian) runs 

Sundays  at  7 p.m.  at  Harcourt 
United  Church  on  Dean  Avenue. 

Care  of  the  Soul,  a meditative 
service,  runs  Thursdays  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspiril,  a spirituality  cir- 
cle open  to  all  women,  runs  Fri- 
days at  I2:10p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Betty  Bean  Kennedy  and  friends 
will  lead  an  intergenerational 
service  March  26  at  10:30  a.m.  at 
the  Guelph  Unitarian  Fellowship 
on  Harris  Street  and  York  Road.O 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


Hint 

aai  Hollies  singer  Tony  Sylvester 

f23  Thursday  March  30, 1 
amf  War  Memorial  Hall 
fZ5  University  of  Guelph 
niKMioffiaioww. 
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ACROSS 

56. 

1.  Part  of  HMS 
4.  Healing  marh 

8. cut 

(haircut) 

12.  Chilling  1. 

material  2. 

13.  Rhine  tributary 

14.  French  dream  3. 

1 5.  Thrice  prefix  4. 

16.  Run  from 

danger  5. 

17.  Prepare  for 

publication  6. 

18.  Place  for  7. 

religious 

instruction  8. 

21.  French  scuiptor 

22.  Strawberry  9. 

calyx  10. 

23.  Add  parsley  to  11. 
27.  Migratory  birds 

30.  First  woman  19. 

31 . Not  at  home 

33.  Immediately  20. 

34.  Holy  city  23. 

37.  Talk  childishly 

40.  Horse  for  hire 

42.  Turkish  title 

43.  Writ 

48.  GSA  member 

49.  "The  Beverly 
Hillbillies’  actor 

50.  Supped 

51.  Strong  impulse 

52.  Gumbo 

53.  Belligerence 

54.  Destitution 

55.  Actress 


Armstrong 
Haggard  novel 


DOWN 

Successes 
Unbleached 
linen  color 
Bridle  strap 
African  hunting 
party 

West  indies 
music 
Zeus'  son 
Tree  with  gray 
bark 

Louisiana 

native 

Aromatic 

Nefarious 

Not  dry  yet,  as 

paint 

Blocker  of 
’Bonanza’ 
Fond  embrace 
Well-beloved 


person 

24.  Maria 

25.  Revive 
batteries 

26.  Military 
command 

28.  Colloidal 
solution 

29.  Female  sheep 

32.  Kind  of  bullets 

35.  Telegraphed 

36.  Winning  serve 

38.  Athens 
marketplaces 

39.  Viscous 
substance 

41.  Meat  on  a 
skewer 

43.  Give  work  to 

44.  Rice  wine 

45.  Taloned  feet 

46.  Mormon  stale 

47.  Dried  up 

48.  Accelerate 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2. 


CAN  VISION  0-0 
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Day  programs  for  family  caregivers  often  too  little,  too  late 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Day  programs  for  family 
caregivers  of  people  with 
dementia  reduce  anxiety  and 
stress  in  caregivers,  but  are  often 
a case  of  “too  little,  too  late,”  says 
Prof.  Benjamin  Gottlieb,  Psychol- 
ogy, co-author  of  a study  on  the 
impact  of  these  programs. 

Better  marketing  and  more  out- 
reach are  needed  to  ensure  that  the 
programs  benefit  the  people  who 
need  them,  says  Gottlieb. 


Public  meetings  to  discuss  the 
interim  report  of  the  Strategic- 
Planning  Commission  (SPC)  — 
“Making  the  Choices:  A Draft 
Vision  and  Enabling  Strategies” 
— continue  this  week  and  next. 

Meetings  are  scheduled  for 
March  22  from  5 to  7 p.m.  in 
Room  100  of  the  Thombrough 
Building,  March  27  from  4 to  6 
p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre  and  March  29 
from  4 to  6 p.m.  in  Room  1714 
of  the  OVC  Learning  Centre. 


“People  become  captives  of  the 
caregiving  role.  Day  programs 
have  to  advertise  themselves  in 
vivid,  realistic  ways  and  make  an 
active  outreach  after  a relative  is 
presumed  to  be  demented.” 

A three-year  study  conducted 
with  project  co-ordinator  Julia 
Johnson  — “Impact  of  Day  Pro- 
grams on  Family  Caregivers  of 
Persons  with  Dementia”  — 
looked  at  103  caregivers  prior  to 
the  first  day  they  began  using  a 
day  program.  Five  months  later. 


A meeting  for  alumni  will  be 
held  March  29  at  6 p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum.  An  RSVP  for  this 
meeting  only  is  requested  at 
Ext.  6541. 

Copies  of  the  interim  report, 
which  was  published  in  the 
March  8 issue  oi  At  Guelph,  are 
available  from  the  SPC  office 
on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre,  the  Connection  Desk  on 
Level  3 and  the  At  Guelph  dis- 
tribution boxes  on  Level  1.  □ 


the  researchers  looked  at  the  58 
caregivers  whose  relatives  were 
still  attending  the  day  program. 
Caregivers  included  men  and 
women  whose  spouse  or  older 
relative  had  symptoms  of  demen- 
tia, primarily  Alzheimer’s  dis- 
ease. 

Caregivers  averaged  about  2.5 
years  of  providing  care  to  rela- 
tives. and  the  ratio  of  women  to 
men  was  73  per  cent  to  27  per  cent. 
Sixteen  day  programs  in  south 
central  Ontario  were  represented 
in  the  study. 

Day  programs  are  intended  to 
support  families  in  their  caregiv- 
ing roles  and  to  avert  or  postpone 
institutionalization  of  relatives 
with  dementia.  But  the  study 
found  that  almost  half  of  the  peo- 
ple with  dementia  were  already  on 
a waiting  list  for  a long-term-care 
facility  when  they  began  using  a 
day  program.  Over  five  months, 
28  of  the  103  relatives  went  into 
long-term  care. 

“There  are  two  viewpoints,” 
says  Gottlieb.  “One  is  that  day 
programs  are  doing  a good  job  as 
a stepping-stone,  smoothing  the 
way  to  long-term  care.  The  second 
view  is  that  they  are  not  used  early 
enough  and  in  sufficient  amount 
to  help  families  continue  caring 


for  their  relatives." 

The  study  found  that  after  five 
"months,  caregivers  reported  less 
overall  stress  and  less  emotional 
distress,  but  no  change  in  life  sat- 
isfaction or  physical  health.  This 
is  primarily  because  caregivers 
spend  their  free  time  catching  up 
on  chores,  rather  than  on  social  or 
recreational  pursuits.  The  psycho- 
logical benefits  of  respite  are  prin- 
cipally the  relief  that  comes  with 
being  off  duty  for  a few  hours  each 
week. 

There  are  pros  and  cons  to  day 
programs,  says  Gottlieb.  Most 
can’t  meet  the  needs  of  caregivers 
who  work  full  time  because  they 
provide  limited  hours  of  service 
(usually  one  or  two  days  a week) 
and  because  transportation  is 
often  a problem.  But  the  programs 
provide  pleasurable  social  activi- 
ties and  stimulation  for  people 
with  dementia. 

In  addition,  many  programs  of- 
fer extra  services  such  as  place- 
ment, as  well  as  support  groups 
and  personal  counselling  for 
caregivers. 

“Strain  is  taken  off  you,”  one 
caregiver  noted.  “It  would  be  an 
awfully  long  week  if  I didn’t  have 
the  two  days.  I don’t  know  what 
rd  do  without  it.  It’s  like  being  let 


SPC  meetings  continue 
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out  of  a cage.” 

Gottlieb  notes  that  many 
caregivers  view  day  programs  as 
a threat  because  they  represent  “a 
back  door”  into  a long-term-care 
facility.  In  fact,  many  day  pro- 
grams are  located  in  or  adjacent  to 
a nursing  home  or  home  for  the 
aged,  thereby  establishing  this 
connection  in  people’s  minds. 

“There  is  a lot  of  anticipatory 
guilt  about  transferring  any  re- 
sponsibility to  institutional 
authorities,”  he  says.  “It  discour- 
ages people  from  even  consider- 
ing a day  program.” 

This  negative  stereotypical  view 
of  institutions  is  why  marketing 
and  referral  are  .so  important,  says 
Gottlieb,  who  believes  that  family 
physicians  play  a crucial  role  in 
early  referral  to  day  programs. 

This  study  was  funded  by  Na- 
tional Welfare  Grants  and  by  the 
Canadian  Aging  Research  Net- 
work, one  of  1 5 Networks  of  Cen- 
tres of  Excellence. 

Because  day  programs  are  an 
important  component  of  long- 
term care,  it’s  crucial  to  ensure 
they  are  accessible  and  responsive 
to  the  varied  needs  of  families, 
says  Gottlieb.  Equally  important, 
day  programs  must  find  ways  to 
counteract  the  negative  stereo- 
types the  public  often  holds  about 
institutions  and  to  work  with  fam- 
ily physicians  to  promote  early  re- 
ferrals, he  says.  □ 


It^s  a fact! 


Facts  ’95,  U of  G’s  pocket-size 
information  brochure,  is  now 
available  from  University  Com- 
munications on  Level  4 of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre,  Ext.  6582. 

Brochures  are  free  for  general 
public  relations  use  and  10  cents 
for  bulk  orders  for  conferences, 
etc.  Pick  up  a few  copies  to  slip  in 
mailings  to  visitors  or  to  hand  out 
to  business  contacts  and  prospec- 
tive students  and  their  parents. 

Test  your  knowledge  of  U of  G 
facts  with  the  following: 

■ How  many  microcomputers 
does  U of  G have  for  student 
use  — 50,  800  or  1,500? 

■ How  much  does  U of  G contrib- 
ute in  direct  spending  to  the 
local  economy  — $3  million, 
$89  million  or  $226  million? 

■ How  many  overseas  students 
are  studying  at  Guelph  — 77, 
600  or  1,000? 

■ Is  U of  G’s  mascot,  the 
Gryphon,  half  parrot  and  half 
lion,  half  owl  and  half  husky,  or 
half  eagle  and  half  lion? 


Answers:  800;  S226M;  600; 
eagle  & lion. 
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FACT: 

U of  G has  921  students  in  35 
co-operative  education  programs. 
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Calling  ail  users 

Computing  and  Communica- 
tions Services  (CCS)  is  con- 
ducting a user  survey  to 
ensure  that  its  information 
technology  products  and 
services  meet  the  current  and 
future  needs  of  the  University 
community. 

To  provide  your  input  to 
CCS  director  Ron  Elmslie. 
you  can  complete  the  survey 
electronically  by  typing  “ccs- 
survey”  from  the  Unix  com- 
mand line  on  the  CCS  Unix 
server  general.  A paper  ver- 
sion of  the  survey  is  also 
available  from  academic  de- 
partments, the  CCS  labs  in 
the  McLaughlin  Library,  the 
CCS  building  and  the  infor- 
mation desk  in  the  University 
Centre. 

CCS  is  asking  that  the  sur- 
veys be  submitted  by  April 
2 1 . For  more  details,  call  the 
help  desk  at  Ext.  8888. 

Fishing  talks 

Bud  Hulan,  minister  of  fisher- 
ies, food  and  agriculture  for 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
will  tackle  the  issue  of  over- 
fishing March  31  at  3: 10  p.m. 
in  Room  1714  of  the  OVC 
Learning  Centre.  He  will  give 
a talk  on  "Overfishing  the 
‘Nose’  and  ‘Tail’  of  the  Grand 
Banks:  Its  Consequences  for 
Canada  and  the  World.” 
Hulan  is  coming  to  campus  to 
give  the  annual  Raithby  Me- 
morial Lecture  at  12:10  p.m. 
in  Room  1434  of  OVC. 

Inside: 

Declining  applications  a 
province-wide  trend  3 

You  can  quote  him  on 
that! 3 

Wildlife  diseases  pose 
risks  to  humans  ...  5 


Thought  for  the  week 

A mind  is  like  a parachute: 
it  operates  only  when  it  is 
open. 


nous 
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It’s  a big  cover-up 


You  only  have  a few  days  left  to  buy  a ticket  on 
this  quilt  to  help  raise  money  for  Safe  House. 
The  draw  will  be  held  April  7 at  2 p.m.  in  Raithby 
House.  The  quilt  squares  were  sewn  by,  clock- 
wise from  far  left,  Trudy  Smit-Quosai,  Kaye 


Barrett,  Nancy  Schmidt.  Celia  Webb,  Piuccia 
Hohenadel  and  Liz  Honneger.  all  of  the  Coun- 
selling and  Student  Resource  Centre.  The  quilt 
was  put  together  by  Marjorie  Speers  of 
Orangeville. 

Photo  by  Kerilh  Waddington,  University  Communications 


Toxicology,  wildlife  health  hit 
by  federal  council  funding  cuts 


by  Steve  O’Neill 
Office  of  Research 

U of  G could  face  reductions  in  research  support 
from  the  federal  granting  councils  because  of 
funding  cuts  in  the  recent  federal  budget. 

The  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  (NSERC),  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  (SSHRC)  and 
Medical  Research  Council  (MRC)  will  suffer 
cumulative  budget  cuts  of  14  per  cent,  1 4 per  cent 
and  10  per  cent,  respectively,  over  the  next  three 
years.  Combined,  the  cuts  amount  to  more  than 
$100  million. 

Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-president  for  re- 
search, says  the  reductions  will,  at  a minimum, 
have  a direct  and  significant  impact  on  the  com- 
petitive environment  for  federal  council  funds. 

"Given  U of  G’s  mix  of  awards,  the  cutbacks, 
if  applied  on  a proportional  basis  over  three 
years,  could  represent  a threat  to  our  yearly 
awards  of  about  12  per  cent  of  our  granting 
council  total  by  1997/98,"  says  Milligan.  "We’ll 
have  to  work  more  innovatively  and  creatively 
than  ever  to  stay  competitive  in  this  binding 
climate  and  to  offset  the  threat.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski  describes  the 


funding  cuts  as  “short-sighted  and  damaging.” 
He  says  U of  G is  working  with  other  universi- 
ties, the  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges 
in  Canada  and  other  agencies  "to  attempt  to 
reverse  or  limit  this  disinvestment  in  university 
research.” 

These  are  some  of  the  specific  changes  re- 
searchers can  expect  to  see  a.s  the  councils  try  to 
deal  with  the  reductions: 

■ NSERC  will  accelerate  the  phasing  out  of 
non-core  programs  and  roll  back  increases  for 
core  programs.  General  research  grants  will  be 
immediately  terminated,  university  under- 
graduate student  research  awards  will  be  cut 
by  half,  no  new  science  policy  scholarships 
will  be  awarded  and  the  international  pro- 
grams foreign  researcher  awards  and  Canada 
international  fellowship  competitions  will  be 
cancelled. 

■ SSHRC  is  implementing  selective,  rather  than 
across-the-board,  cuts.  Highest  funding  prior- 
ity will  be  given  to  basic  research  in  social 
sciences  and  humanitie.s  through  direct  grant? 
to  individual  researchers  or  groups  of  re- 
searchers. training  new  researchers  through 

See  FEDERAL  on  page  4 


Schneider 
president  to 
chair  B of  G 

Board  of  Gover- 
nors appointed  a 
new  chair  at  its 
March  23  meeting. 

Doug  Dodds, 
president  and  chief 
executive  officer 
of  the  Schneider 
Corporation,  will 
serve  a three-year 
term  beginning 
July  I . Doug  Dodds 

Dodds  succeeds 

Bill  Brock,  vice-chair  of  the  credit  divi- 
sion of  the  Toronto  Dominion  Bank. 

Tanya  Lonsdale,  a consulting  engineer 
and  partner  in  Braun  Consulting  Engi- 
neers Limited  of  Guelph,  was  voted  vice- 
chair of  B of  G.  Lonsdale  and  David  Lees, 
president  and 
CEO  of  Corporate 
Foods  Limited  in 
Etobicoke,  were 
reappointed  to  the 
board  for  a three- 
year  term,  effec- 
tive July  1.  Karen 
lies,  a graduate 
student  in  the  De- 
partment of  Nutri- 
tional Sciences.  Tanya  Lonsdale 
will  join  the  board 

July  I for  a one-year  term.  Andrew 
Cunsolo,  an  undergraduate  student  ma- 
joring in  computing  and  information  sci- 
ence. will  fill  the  second  undergraduate 
student  seat  on  the  board  July  1 for  a 
one-year  term.  Ann  Bilanski.  an  under- 
graduate in  agricultural  economics  and 
business,  will  serve  a second  term  on  the 
board. 

Dodds,  who  joined  B of  G two  years 
ago,  has  served  on  the  board’s  pension 
and  benefits,  finance,  membership  and 
executive  committees  and  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  U of  G’s  strategic-plan- 
ning process.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
University’s  Food  and  Nutrition  Advi- 
sory Council. 

A Waterloo  resident.  Dodds  received 
his  education  in  Guelph.  His  professional 
designations  include  FCMA  (fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Management  Accounts  of 
Canada)  and  CMA  (certified  manage- 
ment accountant.) 

He  joined  the  Schneider  Corporation  in 
1969  and  became  president  and  CEO  in 
1988.  Before  joining  Schneider’s,  he 
worked  for  Biltmore  Hats  Limited  and 
Textile  Industries  Limited,  both  in 
Guelph. 

Dodds  serves  on  many  boards  and  coun- 
cils. Thc.se  include  the  Society  of  Man- 

See  DODDS  on  page  2 
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^ . /^y{  CIBC  we're  worki ng  hard  to  help  you  get  from  where  you 
are  today  to  where  you  want  to  be  tomorrow. 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
Telephone:  824-6520 


CiBC 

We  see  what  you  see. 
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Senate  endorses  plans  to  respond  to  SPC  interim  report 


A procedure  for  Guelph’s  aca- 
demic governing  body  to  provide 
feedback  to  the  Strategic-Planning 
Commission  (SPC)  on  its  interim 
report  “Making  the  Choices”  was 
approved  by  Senate  March  2 1 . 

Senate  committees  are  now  re- 
viewing the  recommendations 
that  fall  under  their  mandate. 
Membere  of  Senate  will  be  asked 
to  fill  out  a checklist  to  indicate 
support,  non-support  or  support 
with  revision. 

The  checklists  are  to  be  returned 
by  April  7 to  the  University  Sec- 
retariat. where  they  will  be  com- 
piled and  forwarded  to  SPC  be- 
fore the  final  planning  document 
is  drafted.  The  results  of  the  tabu- 
lation will  be  given  to  Senate 
April  18. 

Senators  are  to  forward  specific 
comments  on  the  interim  report 
directly  to  the  commission. 

Senate  will  convene  for  two  in- 
formal sessions  chaired  by  Senate 
Executive  Committee  chair  Prof. 
Bill  Hughes,  Philosophy,  to  dis- 
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cuss  the  interim  report. 

The  first  session,  March  28  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  Room  113  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building,  will  be  a 
three-hour  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed mission  statement  and  five 
strategic  directions.  Thirty  min- 
utes will  be  allowed  for  each 
topic,  and  at  the  end.  senators  will 
be  asked  to  cast  a straw  vote  to 
indicate  their  support  or  lack  of 
support  for  the  mission  statement 
and  each  of  the  strategic  direc- 
tions. 

A second  two-hour  meeting  will 
be  held  April  4 at  6:30  p.m.  in 
Room  113  of  the  MacNaughton 
Building. 

At  this  meeting,  debate  will  fo- 
cus on  academic  structures  and 
programs  and  resource  allocation. 
Each  topic  will  be  debated  for  40 
minutes,  and  one  hour  will  be  set 
aside  for  a discussion  on  matters 
not  brought  forward  previously. 
Additional  meetings  will  be  called 
if  necessary. 

No  votes  will  be  taken  at  these 
meetings,  but  a record  of  proceed- 
ing will  be  kept. 

Hughes  said  senators  are  being 
asked  to  focus  on  the  broad  strate- 
gic themes  and  to  avoid  debate 
about  implementation  matters. 

Senate's  student  caucus  plans  to 
respond  to  the  SPC  interim  report, 
said  caucus  chair  Stephen 
Cracknell. 

The  consultation  periods  ends 
April  17.  and  the  final  report  is 
expected  to  go  to  the  president 
some  time  this  spring. 

Disband  general  studies 

In  Bylaws  and  Membership 
Committee  business,  senators  ap- 
proved a proposal  to  disband  the 
general-studies  program  commit- 
tee because  the  program  is  being 
incorporated  into  Open  Learning. 
The  action  follows  the  resignation 
of  the  committee  chair,  declining 
enrolment  in  the  program  and 
elimination  of  the  program  coun- 
sellor position  for  general  studies. 

The  program  committee’s  man- 
date has  been  assumed  by  the 
Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
subcommittee  on  first-year  stud- 
ies, which  will  deal  with  transition 
issues,  and  the  BA  program  com- 
mittee. which  will  handle  aca- 
demic review  and  admission  deci- 
sions. 

Prof.  Ken  Grant.  Economics,  ex- 
pressed concern  about  declining 
enrolment  in  the  program.  Prof 
Susan  Evers,  Family  Studies, 
chair  of  the  Bylaws  and  Member- 

Correction 

In  the  March  22  edition  of  Ai 
Guelph,  an  incorrect  dale  was 
given  for  the  Guelph  hospitals 
fund-raising  run,  the  Hot  Foot 
Happening.  The  event  is  sched- 
uled for  June  9 and  10.  not  June  16 
and  17  as  reported.  □ 


ship  Committee,  noted  increased 
interest  in  open-learning  and  dis- 
tance-education courses. 

Prof.  Constance  Rooke,  associ- 
ate vice-president,  academic,  ex- 
plained that  disbandment  of  the 
general-studies  program  commit- 
tee does  not  mean  an  institutional 
retreat  from  general  studies. 
Rather,  it  is  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
bureaucracy  for  the  program, 
given  the  number  of  students  in  it, 
she  said. 

Exchange  students 

Senate  approved  a Board  of  Un- 
dergraduate Studies  (BUGS)  pro- 
posal to  accommodate  exchange 
students  on  the  dean’s  honors  list. 
Exchange  students  are  assigned 
letter  grades  (pass,  fail  or  out- 
standing); regular  students  are  nu- 
merically graded. 

The  new  guideline  will  allow  ex- 
change students  with  a high  level 
of  academic  achievement  to  be 
considered  for  the  list  based  on  a 
recommendation  to  the  appropri- 
ate dean  from  the  exchange  co-or- 
dinator. 

Senate  also  approved  a BUGS 
proposal  to  make  extensive 
changes  to  the  policy  on  supple- 
mental privileges.  The  changes 
bring  consistency  to  current  prac- 
tices, explain  why  the  policy  is  in 
place  and  provide  operational 
suggestions  on  when,  how  and  un- 
der what  conditions  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  changes: 

■ reaffirm  the  current  expectation 
that  failed  courses  will  nor- 
mally be  replaced  either  by  re- 
peating the  course  or  by 
completing  an  alternative 
course; 

■ state  that  supplemental  privi- 
leges will  not  be  considered  if 
the  student  is  not  eligible  to 
continue; 

■ do  not  allow  supplemental 
privileges  to  be  granted  auto- 
matically and  implement  a 
process  whereby  students  must 
submit  a request  for  a supple- 
mental privilege  to  the  appro- 
priate academic  review 
committee; 

■ remove  the  requirement  that  the 
privilege  will  only  be  granted  if 
the  final  grade  is  between  40 
and  49  per  cent; 

■ remove  the  requirement  that 
supplemental  examinations 
must  be  written  in  the  first  15 
days  (it’s  proposed  that  all  sup- 
plemental privileges  be  com- 
pleted by  the  30th  class  day  of 
the  following  semester); 

■ remove  the  reference  to  the 
statement  that  supplemental 
privileges  are  granted  when 
there  is  no  permissible  substi- 
tute; 

■ make  it  clear  that  a failure  in  the 
graduating  semester  will  defer 
convocation,  even  if  a supple- 
mental privilege  is  granted, 
and; 


■ remove  the  distinction  between 
a supplemental  examination 
and  a supplemental  condition 
and  use  the  generic  term  “sup- 
plemental privilege.” 

The  changes  become  effective  in 
the  spring  semester  of  1996. 

M.Agr.  to  close 

In  Board  of  Graduate  Studies 
(BGS)  business.  Senate  supported 
the  discontinuation  of  the  master 
of  agriculture  program.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  closed  when  the  three 
current  students  have  completed 
their  degree  requirements. 

BGS  chair  Prof.  Alun  Joseph, 
Geography,  noted  that  all  depart- 
ments that  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram have  withdrawn  from  it  and 
that  the  dean  of  OAC  has  re- 
viewed the  decisions  of  the  de- 
partments and  supports  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  program  be 
discontinued. 

Research  Board 

Senators  approved  a Research 
Board  amendment  to  the  policy  on 
misconduct  in  research  and  schol- 
arship. Composition  of  the  ad  hoc 
special  committee  for  formal  in- 
vestigations and  hearings  is  re- 
vised. 

The  committee  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  relevant  dean  and  the 
vice-president  for  research,  who 
will  jointly  appoint  three  mem- 
bers and  a chair  who  have  appro- 
priate knowledge  of  the  discipline 
and  are  arm’s  length  from  the  re- 
search and  researcher  under  in- 
vestigation. 

The  committee  may  also  seek 
members  from  outside  the  Uni- 
versity. The  chair  will  be  non-vot- 
ing except  in  the  case  of  a tie. 
Quorum  will  be  the  chair  and  two 
members.  Abstentions  will  not  be 
permitted. 

COU  report 

U of  G’s  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  (COU)  repre- 
sentative, Prof.  Carlton  Gyles, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology, gave  a report  on 
COU’s  Feb.  10  meeting. 

The  council  is  proposing  the  for- 
mation of  an  audit  committee  to 
do  university-directed  under- 
graduate program  reviews.  The 
council  would  be  made  up  of  re- 
tired senior  academics  with  senior 
administrative  experience.  The 
committee  would  develop  audit 
guidelines,  establish  a system  of 
public  reporting  of  the  findings 
and  create  a strategy  to  strengthen 
public  understanding  of  the  aca- 
demic audit. 

The  committee  would  focus  on 
quality  assurance  in  curriculum 
development,  teaching  quality, 
accessibility  and  retention  of  stu- 
dents; undergraduate  student  out- 
comes; quality  of  scholarship,  fac- 
ulty,  library  and  computer 
resources;  and  relevance  to  goals 
and  mission  of  the  institution. 


The  proposal  calls  for  institu- 
tions to  carry  out  peer-adjudicated 
academic-quality  reviews  at  least 
once  every  10  years  and  for  an 
external  audit  of  the  internal  crite- 
ria by  the  committee  at  least  every 
seven  years. 

President’s  report 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
informed  colleagues  that  Prof. 
Gordon  Lange,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  was  voted  by  Sen- 
ate to  receive  the  annual  John  Bell 
Teaching  Award.  The  award  will 
be  presented  at  an  upcoming  con- 
vocation. 

The  president  also  congratulated 
the  Gryphon  basketball  and 
hockey  teams,  which  “did  us 
proud  in  the  CIAU  finals,”  and  he 
thanked  students  for  their  com- 
mendable work  for  College  Royal 
and  their  support  for  the  student 
support-services  fee  in  the  recent 
Central  Student  Association  refer- 
endum. 

U of  G awaits  the  provincial 
budget  news,  said  Rozanski.  For 
1995/96,  Guelph  does  not  expect 
any  surprises  — so  far  — but 
“1996/97  and  subsequent  years 
are  going  to  be  very  difficult  times 
for  universities,”  he  said.  □ 

Dodds 

named 

chair 

Continued  from  page  / 

agement  Accountants  of  Canada, 
where  he  is  concluding  a term  as 
chair,  the  Schneider  Corporation, 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  Allendale  Insur- 
ance Company,  Grocery  Products 
Manufacturers  of  Canada,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Nutrition  and 
the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Commu- 
nity Foundation  Inc. 

In  the  past,  he  served  on  the  On- 
tario food  industry  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs, the  Canadian  Meat  Council, 
the  University  of  Waterloo’s  ac- 
countancy advisory  board  and 
Conestoga  College’s  business  ad- 
visory board. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
said  he  is  very  pleased  with  the 
appointment. 

“Doug  brings  to  this  position  an 
enthusiastic  interest  in  the  Univer- 
sity and  a wealth  of  experience  in 
the  corporate  community.”  he 
said.  “I  join  the  board  in  congratu- 
lating him,  and  I am  delighted  and 
proud  to  have  him  as  a board 
leader  and  friend.”  □ 
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Guelph’s  declining  applications 
are  part  of  province-wide  trend 


U of  G will  have  a high-quality 
class  of  students  this  fall  despite  a 
dip  in  applications,  says  president 
Mordechai  Ro^anski. 

Although  the  number  of  applica- 
tions to  Guelph  from  Ontario  sec- 
ondary school  students  is  down 
9.1  per  cent  from  last  year,  com- 
pared with  an  overall  provincial 
decline  ofS.l  percent,  there  is  no 
reason  for  concern,  Rozanski  told 
Senate  last  week. 

‘The  good  news  is  that  we  have 
close  to  10,000  secondary  school 
students  seeking  2,200  positions 
at  Guelph  this  fall,  and  of  this 
number,  about  3,500  have  se- 
lected Guelph  as  their  first 
choice.”  he  said. 

Figures  recently  released  by  the 
Ontario  Universities  Applications 
Centre  show  that,  in  actual  num- 
bers, applications  to  Guelph  de- 
clined by  986.  U of  G was  the  first 
choice  of  3,476  students,  a decline 
of  11 .4  per  cent  over  last  year’s 
historically  high  level.  Applica- 
tions dropped  10.2  percent  in  the 


arts  and  3.5  per  cent  in  the  sci- 
ences. These  drops  were  similar  to 
or  less  severe  than  drops  at  many 
universities. 

Rozanski  noted  that  these  appli- 
cation figures  were  compiled  in 
February.  The  true  figures  will  lie 
in  the  count  of  acceptance  letters 
at  the  end  of  June,  he  said.  He  also 
noted  that  Guelph  had  2,167  ap- 
plications from  the  non-secondary 
school  group. 

Guelph  administrators  say  there 
are  a number  of  possible  factors 
contributing  to  the  province-wide 
decline  in  applications.  Prof. 
Constance  Rooke,  associate  vice- 
president,  academic,  told  Senate 
that  universities  have  gone 
through  a period  of  unnaturally 
high  numbers  and  that  there  is  a 
natural  levelling  off.  Guelph  went 
through  a long  period  of  dramati- 
cally increasing  its  share  of  appli- 
cations, she  said. 

Self-selection  is  also  believed  to 
be  influencing  Guelph  application 
trends.  Guelph's  cutoffs  are 


thought  to  be  high,  said  Rooke, 
and  it’s  possible  that  students  with 
lower  grades  are  not  bothering  to 
apply. 

Last  year,  Guelph’s  cutoff  for 
science  was  83  per  cent;  for  the 
BA  program,  it  was  79  per  cent. 
Offers  of  acceptance  will  be  made 
after  final  grades  are  available  in 
May.  Depending  on  these  figures, 
some  cutoff  grades  may  be 
slightly  lower,  Rooke  said. 

It's  also  important  to  note  that 
many  students  with  averages  be- 
low the  cutoff  are  considered  for 
admission  based  on  student  pro- 
file forms,  she  said. 

Economic  pressures  are  also  be- 
lieved to  be  playing  a part  in  de- 
clining applications.  Students  in 
urban  areas  may  be  deciding  to 
attend  a university  close  to  home 
to  save  residence  costs,  said 
Chuck  Cunningham,  assistant 
registrar,  liaison.  Increased  avail- 
ability of  jobs  as  the  economy  im- 
proves is  another  factor,  he  said.d 


Retired  professor  Trevor  Dickinson  displays  his  book  A Collection  of 
Quotes  in  front  of  the  office  door  that  spawned  the  publication. 

Photo  by  Kerilh  Waddinglon,  University  Communications 

You  can  quote 
him  on  that! 


University  College  Connection 
recruits  cluster  leaders  for  fall 


by  Kerith  Waddington 
University  Communications 

“One  of  the  symptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching nervous  breakdown  is 
the  belief  that  one’s  work  is  terri- 
bly important.” 

These  words  by  Bertrand 
Russell  were  posted  not  long  ago 
by  professor  emeritus  Trevor 
Dickinson  on  his  office-door  bul- 
letin board,  a board  that  has  be- 
come a source  of  inspiration  and 
laughter  for  passersby  in  the 
School  of  Engineering. 

Posting  quotations  from  a vari- 
ety of  sources  on  this  board  since 
1991 . Dickinson  now  has  a roster 
of  “regulars”  who  traipse  by  in 
what  has  over  the  years  become  a 
weekly  ritual.  Originally,  he  col- 
lected and  put  up  ideas  and  quota- 
tions for  personal  reasons  — they 
tended  to  evoke  a response  and 
provide  food  for  thought  through- 
out the  day.  But  he  soon  realized 
that  others  were  looking  for  them, 
so  he  began  to  post  them  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Dickinson  bflieves  the  intellec- 
tual break  is  what  keeps  people 
coming  back.  “As  our  lives  be- 
come more  hectic,  certain 
thoughts  enable  us  to  pause  and 


The  first  William  A.  Stewart  Lec- 
ture, “A  Road  Map  for  Agricul- 
ture: ‘Excelerating’  in  the  New 
Economy,”  will  be  given  by  Cana- 
dian economist  Nuala  Beck  April 
6 at  7 p.m.  at  the  London  Conven- 
tion Centre  in  London. 

The  lecture  is  part  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Agricultural  Leadership 
Program  (AALP),  a two-year  pro- 
gram for  young  leaders  from  On- 
tario’s rural  community.  The  lec- 
ture is  also  open  to  the  general 
public. 

Beck,  the  best-selling  author  of 
Shifting  Gears  and  a columnist  in 


reflect  for  a moment.  And  by  col- 
lecting these  ideas,  one  can  tap 
into  the  emotional  or  intellectual 
refreshment  they  give  whenever 
one  wants,”  he  says. 

In  1993,  in  response  to  interest, 
Dickinson  compiled  his  postings 
and  published  A Collection  of 
Quotes.  And  he  hasn’t  ruled  out 
the  possibility  of  a sequel.  Mean- 
while. he  continues  to  enjoy  ex- 
changes with  the  many  staff,  stu- 
dents and  faculty  who  respond 
daily  to  the  ongoing  selection  of 
weekly  tidbits.  He  believes  that 
because  so  many  different  groups 
of  people  respond  to  the  quotes, 
they  tap  into  aspects  of  human 
experience  that  are  universal. 

“Some  ideas  or  phrases  speak  to 
all  people.  And  when  similarities 
are  shared,  communication  be- 
tween people  is  widened.” 

Anyone  interested  in  obtaining  a 
copy  of  A Collection  of  Quotes  or 
submitting  bulletin  board  sugges- 
tions can  call  Dickinson  at  Ext. 
2435.  One  of  the  quotes  from  the 
collection  is  the  “Thought  for  the 
Week”  in  this  issue  of  Ar  Guelph. 
Others  will  be  published  in  the 
coming  months.  □ 


the  national  financial  media,  is 
president  of  Nuala  Beck  & Asso- 
ciates Inc.,  a Toronto-based  con- 
sulting firm. 

The  late  William  A.  Stewart  was 
Ontario  minister  of  agriculture 
and  food  from  1961  to  1975.  He 
was  instrumental  in  establishing 
U of  G in  1964.  He  was  awarded 
an  honorary  degree  in  1976  and 
served  as  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  1983  to  1989. 

The  Stewart  Lecture  is  made 
possible  by  the  William  A. 
Stewart  Endowment,  which  helps 
finance  the  AALP.  □ 


by  Kerith  Waddington 
University  Communications 

If  you’re  a senior  student  of 
good  academic  standing 
who’d  like  to  earn  money  while 
helping  to  ease  the  transition  to 
university  for  first-year  students, 
read  on! 

University  College  Connection 
(UCC)  — a program  offered  by 
the  Office  of  First-Year  Studies 
that  creates  learning  communities 
and  friendships  among  incoming 
students  by  “clustering”  those 
who  share  the  same  academic  pro- 
gram into  groups  of  about  20  — is 
recruiting  leaders  for  fall. 

Cluster  leaders,  who  are  senior 
peer  helpers,  earn  $600  a semes- 
ter. live  in  residence  or  off  campus 
and  promote  academic  and  social 
success  among  incoming  students 
by  organizing  a variety  of  activi- 
ties such  as  study  groups,  lab  tours 
and  "pizza  and  pop  and  prof 
nights. 

Love  for  learning 
Developing  a love  for  learning  is 
the  goal  of  biological  science  stu- 
dent and  leader  Anne  Robinson. 

“A  strong  supfKirt  network  of 
friends  and  study  mates  can  help 
students  adapt  to  new  surround- 
ings and  new  styles  of  learning,  ’ 
she  says. 

“This  program  can  help  new  stu- 
dents achieve  a productive  bal- 
ance between  the  social  and  aca- 
demic aspects  that  make 
university  a rewarding  experi- 
ence.” 

Besides  working  with  their  own 
group,  on-campus  leaders  recruit 
for  the  following  year,  hold  bi- 
weekly meetings,  work  closely 
with  residence  assistants  and  re- 
port regularly  to  a supervisor. 

Off-campus  leaders  have  many 
of  the  same  responsibilities,  but 
because  they  work  with  adifferent 
population  of  students  — a large 
number  commute  or  live  at  home 
— their  main  goal  is  to  establish  a 
group  of  students  who  know  each 
other. 

Expanding  this  year  to  increase 


participation  and  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  students  out  of  touch  with 
events,  resources  and  each  other, 
incoming  off-campus  students  in 
specific  programs  will  automat- 
ically be  assigned  to  a cluster. 

That  the  UCC  is  a worthwhile 
program  is  of  no  doubt  to  former 
participant  Chris  Liu,  a second- 
year  biological  science  student 
currently  apprenticing  to  become 
a leader. 

Liu  says  that  special  dinners  to 
meet  with  professors  made  it  eas- 


ier for  him  to  later  approach  them 
with  course-related  concerns.  In 
addition,  having  friends  to  sit  with 
in  class  or  get  notes  from  if  he  was 
sick  helped  him  keep  on  top  of  his 
workload.  And  there’s  more. 

“One  of  the  best  things  about 
University  College  Connection  is 
the  instant  sen.se  of  family  it  cre- 
ates.” he  says. 

Application  forms  can  be  picked 
up  at  the  Connection  Desk  on 
Level  3 of  the  University  Cen- 
tre.G 


CUPE  members 
elect  new  executive 


A new  executive  of  graduate 
teaching  and  service  assistants 
and  sessional  lecturers  was 
elected  by  the  Canadian  Union 
of  Public  Employees  (CUPE) 
Local  39 1 3 at  its  annual  general 
meeting  March  15. 

The  largest  union  on  campus, 
CUPE  3913  was  certified  la.st 
September  and  has  a member- 
ship of  about  8(X)  teaching  and 
service  assistants  (made  up  of 
both  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate students)  and  1 35  sessional 
leciurerx. 

Chairing  the  new  executive  is 
Rick  Smith,  a teaching  assis- 
tant (TA)  in  the  Depanment  of 
Zoology.  Vice-chair  is 
Andrew  Noble,  a TA  in  the 
Department  of  Rural  Exten- 
sion Studies. 

Chief  steward  is  David  Bax- 
ter. a sessional  lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy.  Fi- 
nancial officer  is  Harry  Pulley, 
a TA  in  the  Department  of 
Computing  and  Information 
Science. 

The  international  students’ 
representative  is  Carlos^Pin- 
heiro-Machado.  a TA  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science.  Representing 


sessional  lecturers  is  Gillian 
Siddall.  a sessional  lecturer  in 
the  Department  of  Englis|>, 

Craig  Benjamin,  a TA  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Stud- 
ies. represents  the  College  of 
Social  Science.  Marianne  Mi- 
cros, a sessional  lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  English,  repre- 
sents the  College  of  Art.s.  Rep- 
resenting CPES  is  Gaynor 
Watson,  a TA  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry. 

The  two  new  trustees  are 
Kces  Plaizicr.  a TA  in  the  De- 
partment of  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  and  Kristyn  Dun- 
nion.  a TA  in  the  Department 
of  English. 

There  arc  still  a number  of 
positions  open,  including  un- 
dergraduate TA  repre- 
sentative. health  and  safety 
committee  representative, 
communications  officer  and 
representatives  of  FACS. 

CBS.  OVC  and  OAC.  One 
trustee  position  also  remains 
unfilled.  For  more  informa- 
tion. contact  Smith  at  c-mai! 
rsmith@uoguelph.ca.  or  Ext. 
8569.  a 


Lecture  honors  Stewart 
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A group  grin  from  student  ambassadors 


U of  G Student  ambassadors  (most  sporting  their  new  ambassador 
T-shirts)  gather  at  a recent  reception  held  in  their  honor  by  the 
Admissions/Liaison  Office.  Prof.  Constance  Rooke,  associate  vice- 


president,  academic,  welcomed  the  students  and  their  on-campus 
sponsors  and  thanked  them  for  making  this  year’s  ambassador 
program  a success.  Photo  by  Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communicafions 
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Federal 
cuts  pose 
challenge 
for  future 

Continued  from  page  I 

doctoral  and  postdoctoral  fel- 
lowships, and  collaborative  re- 
search through  such  programs 
as  strategic  grants,  collabora- 
tive research  initiatives  and  the 
international  summer  insti- 
tutes. 

■ MRC  will  try  to  find  new  fi- 
nancing sources  by  developing 
new  partnerships  and  invest- 
ment opportunities. 

“Researchers  will  have  to  be 
aware  of  the  reductions  and  of 
how  the  councils  are  changing 
their  operating  methods  to  meet 
those  reductions,”  says  Milligan. 

In  addition  to  the  cuts  facing  the 
three  major  granting  councils, 
Ottawa  is  reducing  the  budgets  of 
the  Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency  by  $540  million, 
the  Canadian  Space  Agency  by 
$168  million  and  the  National  Re- 
search Council  by  $76  million. 

Other  federal  cuts  will  affect  U 
of  G more  directly.  The  1995/96 
budget  of  the  Canadian  Network 
of  Toxicology  Centres,  which  has 
its  headquarters  and  one  of  its 
three  nodes  in  Guelph,  has  been 
reduced  by  about  $1.2  million. 
The  overall  budget  of  the  Cana- 
dian Co-operative  Wildlife  Health 
Laboratory,  in  which  the  Univer- 
sity is  a partner,  has  been  cut  by 
50  per  cent.  • 

While  acknowledging  the  chal- 
lenges presented  by  the  new 
budget,  Milligan  is  cautiously  op- 
timistic that  the  quality  of  re- 
search at  U of  G will  help  offset 
the  impact  of  the  cuts  here. 

‘This  is  a situation  that  our  re- 
searchers have  faced  in  the  past; 
previous  federal  budgets  have 
also  placed  constraints  on  the 
granting  bodies.  But  Guelph  re- 
searchers are  well  known  for  their 
work  and  have  adapted  rapidly. 
Historically,  reductions  in  our 
funding  support  have  been  mini- 
mized.” □ 


NSERC 
honors 
its  friends 

The  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council  is 
looking  for  nominations  for 
Us  “Friends  of  NSERC”  pro- 
gram. 

Any  individual  funded  by 
NSERC  in  any  capacity  can 
nominate  members  of  the 
general  public  who  have  pro- 
vided assistance,  material  or 
logistic  support  to  a research 
project. 

^Individuals  and  groups 
nominated  for  the  recogni- 
tion will  receive  a “Friend  of 
NSERC”  certificate  thanking 
them  for  their  help. 

Send  nominations  to 
Friends  of  NSERC,  Commu- 
nications Division.  NSERC. 
Ottawa  KIA  1H5,  fax  613- 
943-0742  or  e-mail  to 
COMM@NSERC.CA.  □ 
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Graduate  student  Alice  Muriithi  is  using  these  jade  plants  as  the  model  lor  a study  of  stem  abscission. 


Photo  by  Trina  Koster,  Office  of  Reseafch 

Getting  to  the  root  of  the  problem 

Botanists  want  to  know  what  makes  plants  fall  apart  under  stress 


Wildlife  diseases  can 
pose  risk  to  humans 


by  Anne  LeBold 
Office  of  Research 

The  South  .African  jade  plant  is 
falling  to  pieces,  and  U of  G re- 
searchers want  to  know  why. 

Abscission  (the  way  plants  fall 
apart  under  stress)  has  always 
been  of  interest  to  flower  and  fruit 
growers  to  control  harvesting.  By 
understanding  the  process,  orna- 
mental-plant growers  could  po- 
tentially prevent  it.  Fruit  farmers, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  be  able 
to  artificially  induce  abscission  as 
an  alternative  way  to  pick  delicate 
fruit  that  can’t  be  harvested  me- 
chanically, such  as  peaches. 

The  jade  plant  is  a popular 
household  plant  that’s  prone  to 
dropping  both  leaves  and  stem 
pieces  during  adverse  environ- 
mental conditions  such  as 
drought.  This  plant  is  the  model 
for  a horticultural  study  of  stem 
abscission  by  Prof.  Roger  Horton, 
Botany,  and  graduate  student 
Alice  Muriithi. 

“We  want  to  address  some  spe- 
cific questions  that  have  arisen 
now  that  we  have  the  technology 
to  look  at  precise  intracellular 
processes,”  says  Horton.  “We 
want  to  know  how  stem  abscis- 


It  has  been  drawn  to  the  attention 
of  the  Anti-Racism  and  Race  Re- 
lations Task  Force  that  a citation  to 
work  by  Alok  Mukheijec  and  the 
late  Fran  Endicott  was  inadver- 
tently omitted  from  the  tabloid  edi- 
tion of  its  final  report.  The  final 
report  submitted  to  the  president 
does  include  the  appropriate  ac- 
knowledgment. 

Wc  share  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed last  week  by  Arnold 
Minors  and  arc  aware  of  the  ad- 


sion is  controlled  and  understand 
the  special  target  zones  where 
cells  receive  the  message  to  sepa- 
rate.” 

Jade  plants  are  different  from 
most  plants  because  they  can  have 
an  abscission  zone  at  the  base  of 
each  leaf  where  it  joins  the  stem 
and  in  the  stem  itself,  which  has 
visible  predetermined  zones 
ready  to  separate  when  they  re- 
ceive the  appropriate  signal. 
These  predetermined  zones  are 
called  nodes,  and  they  look  like 
small  ridges  at  evenly  spaced  in- 
tervals along  the  stem. 

Stem  separation  is  triggered  by 
conditions  such  as  little  water  or 
few  nutrients,  which  cause  the 
plant  to  form  a chemical  called 
ethylene.  Ethylene  somehow  trig- 
gers the  separation  of  cells  from 
each  other,  causing  the  whole 
stem  to  split  across  the  diameter 
of  the  node. 

If  the  plant  is  too  weak  to  sustain 
the  whole  stem,  it  sometimes 
breaks  off  all  the  way  down  to 
ground  level,  leaving  only  the 
roots  and  the  lowest  buds  alive. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  precise 
involvement  of  all  the  different 
cells  across  the  stem  is  unclear. 
No  one  knows  what  triggers  the 


verse  impact  our  omission  has 
had.  We  take  fiill  responsibility 
for  our  actions. 

We  have  extended  a full  apology 
to  Mukherjee  and  will  also  be  tak- 
ing action  to  rectify  the  omission. 
The  task  force  sincerely  apolo- 
gizes to  members  of  the  commu- 
nity for  any  embarrassment  wc 
may  have  caused. 

Janet  Kaufman 
On  behalf  of  the  Anti-Racism 
and  Race  Relations  Task  Force 


release  of  ethylene,  what  ethylene 
does  to  the  plant  cells  to  make 
them  separate  or  why  certain  cells 
separate  before  others.  Muriithi 
and  Horton  want  to  find  out. 

“Somehow,  a message  is  com- 
municated to  set  up  abscission,” 
says  Horton.  “We  want  to  mimic 
the  factors  that  trigger  that  mes- 
sage.” 

For  some  reason,  the  message  to 
abscind  is  usually  received  in  the 
vascular  or  vein-like  parts  of  the 
stem.  Muriithi  is  trying  to  induce 
abscission  in  non-vascular  tissue 
of  the  plant,  as  well  as  in  areas 
without  nodes,  through  increased 
exposure  to  ethylene.  She’s  also 
adjusting  levels  of  ethylene  to  see 
if  she  can  speed  up  and  slow  down 
abscission. 

The  research  involves  cutting 
small  pieces  of  stem  from  the  jade 
plant  and  treating  them  with 
growth  regulators,  which  keeps 
the  pieces  functioning  as  if  they 
were  still  part  of  a plant.  Muriithi 
does  this  to  stem  pieces  both  with 
and  without  nodes.  Later,  she’ll 
apply  the  same  process  to  non- 
vascular  stem  tissue. 

Although  the  research  is  still  in 
its  early  stages,  Muriithi  says  that 
understanding  of  what  causes  or 
inhibits  abscission  of  leaves  and 
petals  could  be  a boon  to  growers 
who  want  to  either  trigger  or 
block  the  process.  She  hopes  to  be 
able  to  take  the  results  back  to  her 
native  Kenya,  where  she  is  a re- 
searcher at  a horticultural  station. 
She  will  be  the  first  researcher  in 
Kenya  with  a detailed  knowledge 
of  modem  abscission  technology 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  huge 
diversity  of  African  crops. 

"When  we  know  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  process  of  abscis- 
sion. we  will  know  what  specific 
steps  to  take  to  provoke  or  prevent 
it,"  she  says. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  a 
Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  scholarship  and  tlic 
Kenya  Agricultural  Research  In- 
stitute. □ 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

The  Canadian  Co-operative 
Wildlife  Health  Centre 
(CCWHC)  at  U of  G is  tracking 
several  diseases  that  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  people  from  animals. 
Because  these  diseases  can  cause 
serious  illness  — even  death  — in 
humans  and  animals,  it  is  crucial 
to  gain  a better  understanding  of 
their  distribution  and  prevalence, 
says  Prof.  Ian  Barker,  Pathology, 
co-ordinator  for  the  CCWHC  in 
Guelph. 

Severe  damage 

Hantavirus,  the  cause  of  “Four 
Comers  Disease,”  is  carried  in  the 
urine  and  feces  of  deer  mice, 
which  are  found  in  woodlands 
throughout  much  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Although  it 
causes  no  disease  in  mice,  it 
causes  severe  damage  to  human 
lungs. 

In  the  last  few  years,  there  have 
been  seven  cases  of  hantavirus  in 
Canada,  several  of  them  fatal,  all 
in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta. 

Because  deer  mice  are  com- 
monly encountered  in  rural  areas 
and  cottage  country  and  by  those 
engaged  in  outdoor  occupations 
or  recreation,  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  of  infections  in  mice 
is  important,  says  Barker.  Mouse- 
proofing  dwellings  and  using  care 
in  the  handling  and  disposal  of 
dead  mice  or  droppings  will  re- 
duce the  risk  of  exposure  to  han- 
tavirus. 

The  CCWHC  is  involved  in  sur- 
veillance for  hantavirus  in  mice; 
samples  are  being  collected  from 
mice  across  Ontario  and  tested  at 
the  Laboratory  Centres  for  Dis- 
ease Control  (LCDC)  at  Health 
Canada  in  Ottawa.  Recently,  the 
LCDC  identified  several  infected 
mice  from  Algonquin  Park,  but 
infected  mice  have  not  yet  been 
found  in  other  parts  of  Ontario, 
and  no  human  cases  of  hantavirus 
have  been  recognized  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

Bacterial  infection 

The  CCWHC  is  also  monitoring 
for  tularemia,  a bacterial  infection 
that  affects  aquatic  rodents  such 
as  beaver  and  muskrat.  It  can  be 
picked  up  by  people  such  as  trap- 
pers handling  these  animals  and 
causes  arecurrent  flu-like  disease. 
This  disease  is  treatable  with  anti- 
biotics and  is  rarely  fatal  in  Can- 
ada. 


Tul^emia  undergoes  long-term 
cycles  that  are  not  well  under- 
stood, says  Barker.  The  last  major 
outbreak  was  in  the  early  1980s, 
when  thousands  of  beaver  died  in 
Ontario;  another  large  outbreak 
occurred  in  the  early  ’50s.  In  the 
past  year,  tularemia  has  been  diag- 
nosed in  beaver  from  eastern  and 
northwestern  Ontario. 

Eastern  equine  encephalitis  is  a 
virus  that  is  transmitted  among 
wild  birds  by  mosquitoes  in 
swampy  areas.  If  the  virus  gets 
into  an  abnormal  host  such  as  a 
horse  or  human,  it  causes  disease. 
Although  the  disease  had  not  been 
recognized  in  Ontario  for  many 
years,  outbreaks  near  Woodstock 
and  Muskoka  in  1992  and  1994 
killed  several  horses,  but  no  hu- 
man cases  occurred. 

Other  zoonotic  diseases  (trans- 
missible from  animals  to  people) 
that  the  CCWHC  studies  are 
Lyme  disease,  rabies  and  Bay- 
lisascaris  visceral  larva  migrans. 
a disease  caused  when  immature 
stages  of  a roundworm  found  in 
the  intestine  of  raccoons  migrate 
through  the  brain  and  other  tissues 
of  abnormal  hosts,  including  peo- 
ple and  a variety  of  species  of 
birds  and  mammals. 

Networks  with  agencies 

The  CCWHC  acts  as  a source  of 
information  on  wildlife  diseases 
for  the  pubUc,  in  addition  to  diag- 
nosing and  documenting  causes  of 
wildlife  disease  and  mortality.  It 
also  networks  with  other  wildlife 
agencies  such  as  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources, 
other  institutions  and  individuals 
involved  in  wildlife  work  in  On- 
tario. and  public  health  and  agri- 
cultural agencies  concerned  with 
diseases  transmissible  from  wild- 
life to  people  or  domestic  animals. 

Funded  by  a consortium  of  fed- 
eral, provincial  and  territorial 
agencies,  the  CCWHC  is 
headquartered  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  with  regional  cen- 
tres at  the  four  Canadian  veteri- 
nary colleges  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
grams. The  Guelph  centre  covers 
Ontario,  the  University  of  Mont- 
real deals  with  Quebec,  the  Uni- 
versity of  P.E.I.  handles  the  Atlan- 
tic region,  and  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  covers  western  and 
northern  regions.  O 
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Choir  to  perform 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  will 
perform  works  by  Saint-Saens, 
Brahms  and  Schubert  April  8 at  8 
p.m.  at  St.  George's  Church  on 
Woolwich  Street.  Tickets  are  $15 
general,  $12  for  students  and  sen- 
iors. and  are  available  at  the  UC 
box  office  and  at  the  door. 

GFTC  seminar 
The  Guelph  Food  Technology 
Centre  (GFTC)  will  present  a ‘ 
seminar  on  "Innovative  Pump 
Transfer  Technologies”  April  20 
from  8:15  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre.  Cost  is  $53.50 
for  GFTC  members,  $80.25  for 
non-members  and  $26.75  for  stu- 
dents and  job  hunters.  Register  by 
April  10  at  767-5036  or  fax  to  836- 
1281. 

Southern  Africa  talk 

David  MacDonald,  technical  ad- 
viser to  the  Environment  Capacity 
Enhancement  Project  in  southern 
Africa,  will  present  a slide  show 
and  talk  April  3 at  10  a.m.  in  Room 
104  of  Johnston  Hall. 

Bimbaum  workshops 

The  Bimbaum  Volunteer  Work- 
shop Series,  aimed  at  promoting 
personal  growth  in  volunteers, 
kicks  off  this  year  with  Rev.  Roger 
McCombe  discussing  how  to  use' 
humor  to  "Squeeze  More  Out  of 


Life”  April  22  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m.  in  the  OVC  Learning 
Centre.  Cost  is  $20  before  April  8, 
$30  after.  For  registration  infor- 
mation. cal!  Guelph  Information  at 
821-0632. 

Charity  hockey 

U of  G's  Delta  Upsilon  Fraternity 
staged  a charity  hockey  game  at 
Sobey’s  Food  Village  this  month 
to  raise  funds  for  the  Guelph  Big 
Brothers  Association.  Some  20 
children,  30  members  of  the  frater- 
nity and  members  of  local  hockey 
teams  turned  out  for  the  event. 
Corporate  sponsors  included 
Sobey’s.  Coca-Cola,  Subway, 
Play-It-Again  Sports  and  Magic 
106.1  FM. 


JOBS 


As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  March 
24.  the  following  opportunity  was 
available: 

Information  Technology  Tech- 
nician. Department  of  Crop  Sci- 
ence. Salary  range:  $18.23 
minimum,  $22.79  job  rate,  $27.35 
maximum.  Removal  date:  March 
29. 

To  determine  the  availability  of  Uni- 
versity employment  opportunities, 
visit  Client  Services  on  Level  5 of 
the  University  Centre  or  call  836- 
4900.  a 
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S5.50/18L  but  also  all  future  orders  tor  Ihe  same  low  pnee  of  S5.50 
price  guaranteed  lor  a nun.  of  12  months  - 


18  L 
Bottled 
Water 

$5.50 

delivered 

Receive  all  future 
deliveries  for  a 
guaranteed  LOW 
PRICE  of 
S5,50/18Lwhen 
you  use  this 
coupon. 

SPRING  OR  DISTILLED 

PtiR4-KLEEN 
WMTER  PRODUCTS 

• Bottle  deposit  extra 

240-1031 


CIDA  awards 

The  Canadian  Bureau  for  Interna- 
tional Education  is  accepting  ap- 
plications for  the  1995  com- 
petition for  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency 
Awards  for  Canadians.  Up  to 
$15,000  is  provided  for  Canadian 
citizens  who  wish  to  increase  their 
expertise  in  international  develop- 
ment. Application  deadline  is  May 
3 1 . For  more  details,  visit  the  Info- 
Centre  at  International  Education 
Services  on  Level  4 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre. 

Talk  on  animal  care 

All  animal-care  staff  and  techni- 
cians are  invited  to  attend  a talk  by 
Don  Boisvert,  executive  director 
of  the  Canadian  Council  on  Ani- 
mal Care  April  6 at  2:30  p.m.  in 
Room  108  of  the  Central  Animal 
Facility. 


Spring  concert 

The  U of  G Choir,  directed  by  Prof. 
Robert  Hall,  Music,  will  perform 
April  9 at  3 p.m.  at  Dublin  United 
Church.  The  program  will  feature 
Durufl6’s  Requiem  and  Leonard 
Bernstein’s  Chichester  Psalms. 
Tickets  are  $8and  $5  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  door  or  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  Ext.  3 1 27. 

Horse  behavior 

The  Equine  Research  Centre  is  of- 
fering a seminar  on  equine  behav- 
ior and  nutrition  May  27  at  the 
Royal  Canadian  Legion  in  Guelph. 
Cost  is  $69.  Registration  is  re- 
quired. For  more  information,  call 
837-0061. 

Career  planning 

The  Alumni  Career-Planning 
Weekend  Workshop  will  be  held 
May  5 to  7 on  campus.  Registrants 
must  complete  the  Strong  Interest 


Inventory  and  the  Myers-Briggs 
Type  Indicator  April  13  at  7 p.m. 
Workshop  cost  is  $325  general, 
$225  for  students.  Register  at  767- 
5000. 

Cemetery  history 

Paul  Taylor  discusses  "The  His- 
tory of  Woodlawn  Cemetery”  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Guelph  Historical 
Society  April  4 at  8 p.m.  at  St. 
Andrew’s  Church.  The  society 
still  has  a few  tickets  left  for  its  bus 
trip  to  the  Shaw  Festival  to  see  You 
Never  Can  Tell.  For  details,  call 
Norma  Neudoerffer  at  82 1 -24 1 4. 

Miniature  show 

The  Ontario  Miniature  Enthusiasts 
of  the  Guelph  area  are  holding 
their  12th  annual  miniature  show 
and  sale  April  2 from  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  at  the  Puslinch  Community 
Centre  in  Aberfoyle.  Admission  is 
$2.50  general,  $1  for  seniors  and 
children.  □ 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 


AVAILABLE 


Peugeot  'Course'  racing  bicycle.  24- 
inch  chromoly  frame,  excellent  condi- 
tion, Michael,  766-9220. 

Men's  golf  clubs,  TNT  Tempos,  irons 
only,  3-PW  Spalding,  David,  Ext.  4090 
or  e-mail  dtesarow@uoguelph.ca. 

Metal  tub,  hand-riveted,  made  in  India, 
836-1231. 

Luxury  two-bedroom  1. 270-square- 
foot  condo,  near  campus  and  Stone 
Road  Mall,  professionally  decorated, 
penthouse  with  city  view,  gas  fireplace, 
two  baths,  low  utilities,  leave  message 
at  763-9488. 


Large  three-bedroom  brick  bungalow, 
large  lot,  paved  drive,  two-car  de- 
tached garage,  one  mile  from  campus, 
624-2069. 

1989  Plymouth  Sundance,  four-door 
hatchback,  power  steering  and  brakes, 
air  conditioning,  automatic,  821-6059 
or  leave  message  at  Ext.  4312. 


Care  tor  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  references  available,  Cobi. 
Ext,  6010  or  836-8086. 


Certified  teacher  with  English  c 
available  to  tutor,  edit,  proofread  and 
advise:  also  willing  to  do  employment 
of  any  kind,  references  provided.  John, 
837-0807. 


FOR  RENT 


ICuniion  Mouse  * 

London.  England  ^ 
Convenient  QQ 

spring  & summer  ^Li 

accommodation 
in  University  of 

LONDON^OUSE 


- Apaiiments  or  Rooms 

- Minimum  3 niqhts 

- Weekly  and  monthly  rales 

- S45.*/pefsonyni9hl 

- Newly  renovated 

- Smoke-lree  environment 

- Ideal  tor  business/tourist 
travellers. 

Oft  Campus  Hou  ting 

(51918244120.  Exl.  3357 or  Far  (519)  767-1670 


FREDERICKTRAVEL 


“The  People  You  Can  Trust” 


Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street 
Phone  (519)  836-0061 

✓ FREE  Ticket/Brochure  Delivery  to  University  of  Guelph 

✓ Business  and  Leisure  Specialists 


Two-bedroom  condo  in  secure  adult 
building,  five  appliances,  underground 
parking.  824-0298. 

Two-bedroom  apartment,  close  to 
shopping,  bus  stop  at  door,  available 
May  1,  $704  a month  inclusive.  836- 
0399  evenings. 

One-bedroom  condo,  near  hiking 
trails,  clean,  quiet,  laundry,  parking, 
available  May  1.  $525  a month  inclu- 
sive; attic  apartment  in  downtown  Vic- 
torian home,  non-smoker,  no  pets, 
$635  a month  inclusive;  three  rooms  in 
downtown  Victorian  home,  quiet, 
clean,  laundry,  non-smoker,  no  pets, 
$150  and  $175  a month  inclusive 
(summer  rate),  837-1717, 
Two-bedroom  apartment  to  share  with 
grad  student,  female  preferred,  great 
location,  laundry,  parking,  balcony, 
available  May/June  for  one  year,  $350 
a month  inclusive,  836-2063. 
Two-bedroom  furnished  apartment  in 
clean,  quiet  building  downtown, 
Jacuzzi,  sauna  and  gym.  underground 
parking,  suitable  for  visiting  faculty, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  available  June 
1 to  Dec.  1/95,  Ext.  4185. 

New  furnished  three-bedroom  base- 
ment apartment,  separate  entrance, 
parking,  laundry,  20-minute  walk  to 
campus,  close  to  shopping,  available 
May  1,  $825  a month  inclusive.  636- 
6862  evenings  or  Jane  at  Ext.  401 8. 


WANTED 


Lakefront  cottage  to  rentier  June  24  to 
July  1,763-4890. 

Mature  quiet  female  student  with  ani- 
mals seeking  accommodation  In  airal 
setting,  non-smoker,  will  consider  work 
for  rent  considerations,  905-546-0692. 

Folding  card  table  and  two  folding 
chairs,  Caitrin,  Ext.  4134. 

Quality  camping  equipment;  back- 
pack, tent,  sleeping  bed  and  pad, 
backpacking  stove,  rain  gear,  Michael, 
766-9220. 

Cottage  rental  in  Lion's  Head  area, 
family  of  five,  one  week  Aug.  1 9 to  26. 
Ext,  2923  or  821-5335. 

Large  interoffice  envelopes,  mail  to 
University  Communications,  UC  Level 
4. 

Old  unwanted  outboard  motors,  parts, 
literature,  repair  manuals,  signs,  etc.; 
unwanted  Tonka  Toys  and  Meccano 
sets,  Paul.  Ext.  3924  or  846-0374  after 
6 p.m. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  U of  G staff,  faculty,  students 
and  alumni.  Items  must  be  submit- 
ted in  writing  by  Wednesday  at  noon 
to  Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre  or  fax  to  824- 
7962.  For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
6581. 


HORSE  FARM  — FABULOUS  10  ACRES 


• pond, bush,  paddocks 

• bam  has  boxstalls,  water,  hydro 

• spacious  heritage  home  with 
gothic  windows,  original  woodwork, 
needs  work 

• lots  of  potential 

BONNIe'^ULLEN  837-1300 

representing 

RE/MAX  really  specialists  inc. 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  30  MONDAY,  APRIL  3 


Ichthyology  Seminar  • Skuli 
Skulason  of  Holar  College  in  Ice- 
Jand  discusses  “Resource  Poly- 
morphism and  the  Evolution  of 
Diversity  of  Vertebrates”  at  4 p.m. 
in  Axelrod  265A. 

Film  - The  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre  pays  tribute  to  the 
films  of  John  Waters  with  a free 
showing  of  Desperate  Living  at 
7:10p.m. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  31 

Microbiology  Seminar  - Nyles 
Charon  of  the  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine  dis- 
cusses “Spiral-Shaped  Ends. 
Structures,  Swimming  and  Perip- 
lasmic  Flagella  of  Spirochetes”  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  OVC  Learning  Cen- 
tre 1713. 

Raithby  Memorial  Seminar  - 
“Knowledge  of  Lifestyle  Diseases 
Will  Influence  the  Future  of  Food 
Production”  is  the  topic  of  Bud 
Hulan,  minister  of  fisheries,  food 
and  agriculture  for  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador,  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
OVC  1434. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Jeffrey 
Thomason  explains  “Strain  and 
Deformation  of  the  Equine  Hoof 
Wall”  at  12:10p.m.  in  Biomedical 
Sciences  1642. 

Videoconference  - “Enhancing 
and  Evaluating  College  Teaching 
and  Learning"  is  the  topic  of  a 
national  satellite  videoconference 
from  1 to  4 p.m.  at  the  Eccles 
Centre.  Register  with  Teaching 
Support  Services  at  Ext.  2973. 

Seminar  - The  departments  of 
English  and  History  are  sponsor- 
ing a talk  by  Linda  Revie  of  Bos- 
ton College  on  “Constructions  of 
Niagara  in  19th-  and  20th-Cen- 
tury Narratives”  at  2 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  314. 

Plant  Biology  Seminar  - Alan 
Charlton  of  the  University  of 
Manchester  discusses  “Pendulum 
Symmetry  and  the  Rotated-Lam- 
ina  Syndrome”  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  1 17. 

Economics  Seminar  - Bill 
Morrison  and  Glenn  Felthan  of 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  con- 
sider “Civil  Disputes,  the  Alloca- 
tion of  Legal  Costs  and  Emotional 
Litigation”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacK- 
innon 132. 

International  Development 
Seminar  - “Structural  Adjust- 
ment in  Ecuador”  is  the  focus  of 
Carlos  Larrea  of  the  Quito  campus 
of  FLACSO  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  310. 


Population  Medicine  Seminar  - 
Ken  Nordlund  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  speaks  on  “Dairy  Di- 
lemmas: An  Interactive  Educa- 
tional Program  for  Problem 
Solving  in  Dairy  Health  Manage- 
ment” at  9a.m.  in  OVC  1713. 

Discussion  - A videotape  of 
Vladimir  Zhirinovsky  in  conver- 
sation with  U of  G students  in 
June  1992  will  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  at  noon  in  UC  103. 

Recital  - Classical  guitarist  Sean 
Mclnnis,  a graduate  of  the  Depart- 
ment ofMusic,  performs  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 

Wild  Bird  Clinic  Club  - “Owl 
Foundation  and  Rehabilitation  in 
Ontario”  is  the  Ibpic  at  7:30  p.m. 
For  location,  call  Ext.  4573. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  4 

Physics  Seminar  - McMaster 
University  physicist  Jules 
Carbotte  discusses  “Supercon- 
ductivity: Old  and  New”  at  3 p.m. 
in  MacNaughton  1 13. 

Seminar  - The  Tri-Council  Eco- 
Research  Chair  presents  a talk  on 
“Bioindicators  of  Effects  at  the 
Ecosystem  Level:  The  Search  for 
the  Holy  Grail”  at  4 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 314. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  5 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Fluo- 
rescence Spectroscopic  Analysis 
of  the  Catalytic  Domain  In 
Pseudomonas  Aeruginosa  Exo- 
toxin A”  is  the  topic  of  graduate 
student  Bryan  Beattie  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 

International  Development 
Seminar  - Prof.  Loraleigh 
Keashly,  Psychology,  discusses 
“Interactive  Conflict  Resolution: 
the  Case  of  Cyprus”  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  223. 

Plant  Biology  Seminar  - Prof. 
Annette  Nassuth,  Botany,  ex- 
plains “The  Effects  of  Wheat 
Streak  Mosaic  Virus  Infection  on 
Cell  Wall  Integrity”  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  Axelrod  1 17. 

Panel  Discussion  - “Prospects  for 
Democracy  in  Russia”  is  the  topic 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC  103. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  6 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Prelimi- 
nary Results  in  Canine  Demodi- 
cosis:  Immunophenotyping  and  a 
SCID  Mouse  Model”  is  the  focus 
of  graduatestudent  Jeff  Caswell  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Pathology  2 1 52. 

Chappel  Lecture  - Dr.  Michael 
Hayden,  a medical  geneticist  at 
the  University  of  British  Colum- 


1 ^/^*^design. 

I $2.00  Off 
I Haircut 


$5.00  Off 

Perm 


Level  One 
University  Centre 

767-5030 

Draw  for 

“CRAZY  FOR  YOU" 
Tickets 

No  obtigation.  just  drop  in  and 
fill  out  a ballot. 


bia,  will  speak  on  “Molecular 
Medicine:  Lessons  from  the  Past, 
Predictions  for  the  Future"  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  OVC  1714. 

Film  - The  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre  pays  tribute  to  the 
films  of  John  Waters  with  a free 
showing  of  Serial  Mom  at  7:10 
p.m. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Jazz  En- 
semble, directed  by  Prof.  Howard 
Spring,  performs  at  9 p.m.  at  the 
University  Club.  Special  guest  is 
jazz  saxophonist  Pal  LaBarbera. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  7 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Mickje  Bhatia  explains  “Regula- 
tion of  Differentiation  in  Myelo- 
cytic Leukemia:  Involvement  of 
Poly  (ADP)  Ribose  Polymerase” 
at  11:10  a.m.  in  Animal  Sci- 
ence/Nutrition 141. 

Microbiology  Seminar  - John 
Zachara  of  Battelle  Northwest 
Laboratories  discusses  “Bacterial 
Reduction  of  Iron  Oxides:  Miner- 
alogic  Controls  and  Resulting  Ef- 
fects on  Surface  Chemistry  and 
Reactivity”  at  1:10  p.m.  in  OVC 
Learning  Centre  1715. 

Evolution/Systematics  Seminar 
- Prof.  Ron  Brooks,  Zoology,  con- 
siders “Apocalypse  Tomorrow: 
Global  Warming  and  Sex”  at  3: 1 0 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science/Nutrition 
141. 


WORSHIP 


Roman  Catholic  Eucharist  is  cele- 
brated Sundays  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  100. 

The  Open  Door  Church  (Angli- 
can/Uniled/Presbyterian)  runs 
Sundays  at  7 p.m.  at  Harcourt 
United  Church  on  Dean  Avenue. 

Care  of  the  Soul,  a meditative 
service,  runs  Thursdays  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit,  a spirituality  cir- 
cle open  to  all  women,  runs  Fri- 
days at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

“Sex  and  the  Sacred”  is  the  topic 
ofPaulBramadat  April  2 at  10:30 
a.m.  at  the  Guelph  Unitarian  Fel- 
lowship on  Harris  Street  and  York 
Road,  a 
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nam 


Specializing  in  Custom 
Designed  Victorian 
Bridal  and  Ladies  Wear 
Sizes  2-42 


214  Woolwich  St.,  Guelph 
837-2129 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1.  Police 
headquarters: 
abbr. 

4.  Army  post 

8.  Shredded 
tobacco 

12.  Bombinate 

13.  Descendant  of 
Mohammed 

14.  Ceremonial 
cloak 

15.  Fourth  caliph 

16.  Crater  creator 

18.  Reseda 

20.  Animal  trail 

21.  Sioux 
residence 

25.  English 
dandles 

29.  Spotted  cavy 

32.  Actress  Lupino 

33.  Scope  prefix 

34.  Fugacity 

37,  Mennonite 

38.  Early 
Campanian 

42.  Steam  engine 

46.  Two-sided 

49.  Fish  eggs 

50.  Having  no 
balance  of  debt 

51.  Hawaiian 
goose 

52.  Spanish  hero 

53.  Pair 

54.  Russian 
emperor 

55.  Public  notices 


DOWN 


28 

1.  Embroidered 
coverings  29. 

2.  Dutch  flower  30 

3.  Pizarro’s  friend  31 

4.  Th/gh  bones 

5.  Prophetic  sign 

6.  Religious 
ceremony 

7.  Weight 
allowance 

8.  Filming 
audition 

9.  polloi 

10.  Appropriate 

11.  Secretariat's 
command 

17. von 

Bismarck 

19.  Disputed  waste 
region 

22.  Bakery  item 

23.  Snakelike  fish 

24.  Compass  point 

26.  Ovid’s  102 

27.  Humorist 


George 
. Retreated 
rapidly 
School  group 
Military  branch 
Computer 
acronym 
Took  pictures 
Refrigerant 
Approximately 
Keep  away 
from 
Requires 
Penny 

Mine  products 

Supernatural 

force 

Sleeping  place 
Climbing  vine 
Grassland 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2. 


COME  TO  THE  PRINTERY  FOR  ... 

*>  High  Volume  and  Custom  Photocopying 

Reports,  Theses.  Presentations,  Course  Material,  Handouts 
/ Covers  and  Bindings  are  also  available 
y Fast  turn-around 

❖ Canon  COLOUR  Laser  Copies 
y onto  paper  AND  overheads 
y from  photos,  slides,  books 

SAVE  10%  on  your  next  order  with  this  ad 
^ ALSO:  We  do  PRINTING  and  have  a large 

selection  of  OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

824-9297 

4«  Cork  Stred  Rtal.  Downtown  Guetph 
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101  Keyboard 
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Ca//  for  Details 


At  Data  Com,  we  put  together  all  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  t i 
to  provide  you  with  complete  educational  (and 
business)  solutions.  Educational  sales^  corporate  sales, 


leasing,  training,  networking  and  technical  service.  It’s  alio ^ 
here. 

- * Wj  i i - I . . N''P  I = V T*-::  !•"!!■ 
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You’ll  have  your  own  personal  sales  representative  who, 
understands  your  needs  and  can  help  you  decide  which 
system  is  right  for  you  - and  whether  you  should  buy  or 
lease.  There’s  also  an  in-store  and  regional  tech  department. 


’\/=- 


So  make  the  best  connections  in  the  business.  Connect 
with  Data  Com  Technologies,  Canada’s  only  true 
Computer  Superstore  Warehouse. 


DATA  CQMW 

TCCHNOLOeiCsF^ 


UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS  CENTRE  - BOOKSTORE 

Second  floor  Phone;  ext-8695  Fox:  (519)  822-7909 

(5”)  824-4120 


At  Guelph 


FACT: 

Number  of  U of  G students 
who  are  employed  by  the 
University:  1.800. 
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Going  to  the 
Learneds? 

This  year’s  Learned  Societies 
Conference  is  May  27  to  June 
10  at  the  University  of  Que- 
bec in  Montreal.  At  Guelph 
would  like  to  hear  from  fac- 
ulty who  plan  to  attend  this 
conference  and  present  a pa- 
per. Give  us  acall  at  Ext.  3864 
or  send  e-mail  to  swebster® 
exec.admin.uoguelph.ca. 

Walk  for  AIDS 

'Trom  All  Walks  of  Life,”  the 
second  ^nual  walk  for  AIDS 
in  Guelph,  is  May  7 beginning 
at  noon  in  Riverside  Park.  The 
lO-kilometre  walk  winds 
through  downtown  Guelph, 
with  participants  raising 
funds  for  the  programs  and 
services  of  the  AIDS  Com- 
mittee of  Guelph  and  Wel- 
lington County.  If  you’d  like 
to  gel  involved  or  want  to 
make  a donation,  call  763- 
2255. 

A wiz  of  a wiz 


Guess  who’s  coming  to  dinner? 

Members  of  the  Department  of  Drama  enact  Stage  from  April  10  to  15.  From  left  are  Holly  formances  are  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $6  Mon- 
a scene  from  their  upcoming  production  Reid  (a  student  from  St.  John  School),  day  to  Wednesday.  $8  Thursday  to  Saturday, 
Morning  and  Evening:  A Quiet  Apocalypseby  Elizabeth  Elmer,  Lisbie  Rae,  Matthew  Bush,  and  are  available  atlheUniversityCentrebox 
Aslrid  Saalbach,  which  runs  at  the  Inner  Steve  PoplawskI  and  Godric  Latimer.  Per-  otiice.  pnoiobyKemwaamgm 


OVC’s  graduating  class  is 
staging  a musical  revue  called 
The  Wizard  of  OV  April  10  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Tickets  are  $3.50  and 
can  be  purchased  at  the  door, 
through  OVC  departments 
and  through  the  OVC  dean’s 
office  at  Ext.  4400.  They  will 
also  be  on  sale  April  5 to  7 
over  the  lunch  hour  in  the 
cafeteria  in  OVC’s  Learning 
Centre. 
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Aquatic  sciences  get  green  light  for  Phase  1 


Board  of  Governors  has  given  the 
go-ahead  for  construction  to  begin 
on  Phase  1 of  the  University’s 
aquadc  sciences  facility. 

Tambro  Construction  Ltd.  of 
Guelph  will  begin  work  next 
month  on  the  Phase  1 $3.7-million 
project,  which  will  include  an 
aqualab  and  ichthyology  build- 
ings, near  the  comer  of  South 
Ring  Road  and  Christie  Lane. 
Construction  of  both  buildings  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  26 
weeks.  Fund  raising  will  continue 
for  subsequent  phases. 

The  facility  will  be  built  with  a 
$ 1 .85-million  grant  from  the  Can- 
ada/Ontario Infrastructure  Works 
Program,  a $1 -million  equipment 
grant  from  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Coun- 
cil and  money  raised  from  an  on- 
going fund-raising  campaign  that 
began  four  years  ago.  Operating 
costs  will  be  covered  by  an  en- 
dowment set  up  with  funds  from 
the  campaign. 

Major  donors  to  the  project  are 
Rolf  C.  Hagen  Inc.  and  Herbert 
Axelrod,  as  well  as  several  foun- 
dations, companies  and  other  in- 
dividuals. 

The  new  facilities  will  provide 


an  aqualab  for  experimental  work 
on  aquatic  organisms  and  an  ad- 
ministrative, editorial,  research 
and  curatorial  base  for  the  Insti- 
tute of  Ichthyology.  Phase  2 will 
house  a controlled-environment 
storage  unit  for  the  $25-milIion 
fossil  collection  given  to  U of  G 
by  Axelrod. 

The  facilities  will  also  offer  new 
space  for  faculty  from  the  depart- 
ments of  Botany,  Microbiology, 
Zoology,  Environmental  Biology. 
Pathology  and  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  as  well  as  faculty 
from  the  universities  of  Waterloo. 
McMaster  and  Toronto.  Several 
old  facilities  will  be  relocated, 
converted  and  reassigned  or  de- 
molished. 

In  other  B of  G business  March 
23,  the  board  received  for  infor- 
mation the  University’s  financial 
statements  from  May  I.  1994,  to 
the  end  of  December  1994.  The 
statements  show  that  Guelph  is  on 
target  to  meet  projections  and  to 
reduce  the  deficits  by  the  targeted 
figure  from  the  Crcsap  internal  re- 
view and  the  special  early  retire- 
ment plan. 

The  University  Centre's 
1993/94  annual  report  was  also 


presented.  UC  director  Bill 
McNaughton  told  the  board  that 
the  centre  ended  1993/94  with  a 
$29,230  surplus  despite  declining 
sales  in  the  beverage  operation. 

The  board  received  for  informa- 
tion the  actuarial  report  for  the 
three  University  pension  plans  as 
of  Sept.  30,  1994.  All  plans  are 
solvent,  sdd  B of  G member  Ken 
Bedasse.  The  market  value  of  total 
assets  is  $397  million  with  liabili- 
ties of  $348.2  million.  The  board 


A selection  committee  has  chosen 
two  final  candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion of  provost  and  vice-president 
(academic).  They  are  Prof.  J.L. 
(Iain)  Campbell,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science,  and  Prof.  David 
Atkinson,  dean  of  arts  and  science 
at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
The  committee  considered  58 
candidates  from  across  the  coun- 
try. ‘‘From  a field  of  highly  quali- 


was  assured  that  the  cushion  of 
1.5  times  the  normal  actuarial 
costs  has  been  maintained. 

B ofG  approved  a proposal  from 
the  Committee  on  Student  Rights 
and  Responsibilities  to  revise  the 
terms  of  reference  for  the  hearing 
board.  The  revisions  allow  a ros- 
ter of  names  to  be  compiled  at  the 
start  of  each  academic  session  and 
the  naming  of  a smaller  hearing 
board  only  when  an  appeal  is  re- 
ceived. □ 


fied  applicants,  nominees  and  spe- 
cific individuals  sought  out  by  the 
committee,  a short  list  of  excellent 
candidates  was  invited  for  inter- 
views.” says  committee  chair 
president  Mordcchai  Rozanski. 
“From  the  short-listed  group,  two 
final  candidates  emerged.” 
Campbell,  who  holds  PhD  and 
D.Sc.  degrees  from  Gla.sgow  Unl- 
versity,  joined  U ofG  in  1977  and 

See  TWO  on  page  3 


Two  short-listed  for 
provost,  VP  (academic) 
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Don’t  turn  higher  learning  into  a business 


by  John  McMurtry 

Before  considering  the  educa- 
tional policy  changes  rec- 
ommended in  the  interim  report  of 
the  Strategic-Planning  Commis- 
sion (SPC),  we  should  be  aware  of 
the  terms  of  the  University  of 
Guelph  Act  that  stipulate  the  juris- 
diction over  educational  policy  in 
the  University: 

‘The  Senate  is  responsible  for 
the  educational  policy  of  the  Uni- 
versity . . . and  without  limiting 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing, 
has  power ...  to  control,  regulate 
and  determine  the  educational 
policy  of  the  University.”  (Article 
13.  Senate  Powers,  University  of 
Guelph  Act). 

The  act  also  stipulates  that 
Board  of  Governors  and  its  chief 
executive  officer,  the  president, 
are  responsible  for  the  Univer- 
sity’s control  and  management 
“except  as  to  such  matters  by  this 
act  specifically  assigned  to  Sen- 
ate” (Article  10). 

Given  Senate’s  specific  and  ex- 
clusive power  and  responsibility 
to  “control,  regulate  and  deter- 
mine” educational  policy,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  the  limits  of 
legitimacy  of  the  SPC.  It  does  not 
have  the  constitutional  “power” 
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nor  “responsibility”  to  control, 
regulate  and  determine  educa- 
tional policy.  Its  recommenda- 
tions, so  far  as  they  assume  power 
or  responsibility  for  the  determi- 
nation of  educational  policy,  are 
therefore  be^^d  its  Jurisdiction. 

One  may^^^ly  that  SPC’s  rec- 
ommendations are  to  be  eventu- 
ally submitted  to  Senate  for  de- 
bate and  ratification.  But  the  right 
to  debate  and  approve  educational 
policy  present^  to  Senate  should 
not  be  confused  with  Senate’s  re- 
sponsibility to  control,  regulate 
and  determine  educational  policy. 
To  confuse  these  concepts  is  to 
violate  the  meanings  of  words.  It 
is  a slippage  and  confusion  of  con- 
cepts that  the  learned  members  of 
a University  community  should 
least  of  all  accept. 

Misconception  here  may,  how- 
ever, be  of  a piece  with  other  con- 
ceptual slippages  and  confusions 
to  which  the  SPC  interim  report  is 
prone.  It  advises  us,  for  example, 
that  U of  G’s  “graduate  and  under- 
graduate experiences”  are  “de- 
signed” and  “delivered”  to  stu- 
dents (Recommendation  8).  This 
is  the  language  of  market  com- 
modity transaction,  not  the  lan- 
guage of  University  scholarship 
and  learning.  Such  commercial 
market  language  pervades  the 
SPC  report  and  its  highlights. 

Together  with  the  move  to  at- 
tenuate Senate’s  jurisdiction  over 
the  responsibility  for  and  determi- 
nation of  educational  policy,  a 
unifying  pattern  emerges.  Senior 
administration  appears  to  be  slid- 
ing into  a business  model  of  con- 
trol of  the  University  in  abridge- 
ment of  constitutional  regulation 
and  of  the  University’s  .critical 
mission  of  higher  education. 

In  these  times  of  increasing  pres- 
sures to  reduce  the  University  to 
an  adjunct  of  private  business  and 
commercial  ventures,  we  need  to 
remain  committed  to  what  the 
University,  in  fact,  stands  for  as  a 
higher  education  institution  or 
watch  its  degeneration  into  a pub- 
licly financed  tool  of  corporate 
profit  seeking. 

The  University’s  proper  func- 
tion is  to  understand  and  evaluate 
such  interests  in  terms  of  its  stated 


educational  objectives,  not  to  be 
ruled  by  them  as  their  instrument. 

Although  the  SPC  has  vastly  im- 
proved its  recommendations  from 
its  earlier  report,  which  sought  to 
abolish  several  internationally 
recognized  research  and  teaching 
disciplines  and  substitute  busi- 
ness-oriented “reconfigurations" 
in  their  place,  it  still  shows  a re- 
current bias  towards  turning 
Guelph  into  a management-domi- 
nated purveyor  of  commercial  in- 
formation commodities.  What  is 
called  a “learner-centred”  univer- 
sity, for  example,  may  be  a code 
word  for  this  process. 

The  SPC  report  acknowledges 
that  90  faculty  positions  have  al- 
ready been  eliminated  and  have 
reverted  to  the  discretionary  con- 
trol of  the  central  administration 
to  wield  as  an  “incomparably  po- 
tent force”  (Recommendation  75 
and  Section  H(l)).  It  also  acknow- 
ledges that  there  will  be  “an  in- 
crease in  average  class  size”  (Rec- 
ommendation 52). 

It  further  advocates  that  $4.5 
million  or  three  per  cent  of  the 
rapidly  shrinking  annual  Univer- 
sity budget  be  held  by  the  senior 
administration  as  “enhancement 
funds"  to  confer  as  it  chooses 
without  any  external  or  inde- 
pendent refereeing  required  (IV 
A(l)). 

All  these  moves  may  reveal  an 
underlying  pattern.  Teaching  will 
be  increasingly  converted  into 
computerized  program  learning, 
with  no  educational  criterion  to 
limit  this  mechanization  of  the 
learning  process.  As  in  the  busi- 
ness production  of  a uniform  com- 
modity for  sale,  questions  of  edu- 
cational quality  and  distinction  do 
not  arise  in  the  report.  Rather,  slo- 
gans are  repeated. 

The  fact  that  the  report  also  ad- 
vocates that  certain  courses  be 
“designated  writing  courses” 
(Recommendation  12)  implies 
that  most  or  all  other  courses  will 
not  be  writing  courses.  This  seems 
to  confirm  a further  movement  to- 
wards mechanized  learning  as  an 
underlying  strategic  direction  in 
this  report. 

I am  sure  that  in  purely  content- 
driven  courses  or  course  sections 
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where  one  right  answer  ticked  in  a 
multiple  choice  is  an  adequate  ex- 
pression of  understanding,  com- 
puter learning  programs  are  ap- 
propriate and  efficient  . But  the 
fact  that  no  criterion  or  principle 
of  distinction  has  been  considered 
to  draw  a line  here  between  such 
learning  and  interpretative,  con- 
testable, creative  and  critical  re- 
search learning  — in  a word, 
higher  learning  — indicates  that 
no  limit  has  been  envisaged  by  the 
strategic  plan  to  cost-cutting  com- 
puter-programmed learning  re- 
placing the  teaching  of  ever  fewer 
faculty. 

At  the  same  time,  the  SPC  report 
calls  for  the  research  process  to  be 
reduced  and  administratively  cen- 
tralized. Not  only  have  90  faculty 
research  positions  reverted  to  the 
discretionary  control  of  the  aca- 
demic vice-president  and  the 
president  alone,  but  an  unrefereed 
mulli-million-dollar  pot  of  in- 
house  funding  of  pedagogical  and 
research  programs  has  also  been 
recommended  for  senior  adminis- 
trative discretionary  disburse- 
ment. 

In  addition,  administration  re- 
serves the  right  to  “focus  scarce 
infrastructural  resources”  on  what 
it  deems  the  “most  effective  re- 
search” (Section  2)  and  to  pass  its 
judgment  on  every  department’s 
“scholarly  quality”  by  internal  re- 
views not  guided  by  independent 
or  refereed  knowledge  in  the  area 
(Recommendation  73). 

What  we  are  seeing  here  seems 
to  be  an  undertow  double  move- 
ment: 

■ towards  a management-ruled 
university,  where  management 
is  not  distinguished  by  more 
teaching  and  research  creden- 
tials than  faculty  but  very  often 
fewer;  and 

■ towards  a learning  process  that 
is  mass-marketable,  uniform 
and  mechanical  — that  is,  to- 
wards a university  that  more 
and  more  resembles  a commer- 
cial business  operation  in  its 
structure  of  power  and  its  pro- 
duction of  ready-made  com- 
modities for  sale. 

These  recurrent  tendencies,  not 
yet  set,  need  to  be  resisted  because 
they  undermine  the  University’s 
capacities  as  a place  of  inde- 
pendent. critical  learning  and 
creative  scholarship.  The  jurisdic- 
tion over  educational  policy  lies 
with  Senate,  whose  membership, 
it  is  hoped,  will  draw  the  line 
against  anti-educational  drifts  to- 
wards a business  model  of  Uni- 
versity government  and  higher 
learning. 

Prof.  John  McMurtry  Is  a faculty 
member  in  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy. 
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Rookie  eager  to  make  a difference 


Getting  involved  on  campus  for  the  first  time  has 
landed  Rebecca  Arthur  the  “Rookie  of  the  Year 
Award.” 

The  award  — presented  since  1991  as  part  of  the 
Student  Leadership  Program  affiliated  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Student  Affairs  — recognizes  individuals 
who  get  involved  with  campus  organizations  for  the 
first  time  and  make  a significant  contribution  to 
student  life. 

Arthur,  a first-year  student  from  Windsor,  was 
recently  elected  College  of  Biological  Science  rep- 
resentative on  the  Central  Student  Association 
(CSA)  executive.  Before  coming  to  university,  she 
decided  to  get  involved  on  campus  in  some  way  and 
found  politics  to  her  liking. 


“I  enjoy  meeting  people  and  being  in  a leadership 
position,"  she  says.  “Student  government  seemed  an 
ideal  way  to  do  both  and  make  a difference  at  the 
same  time.” 

Enthusiasm  and  experience  have  vaulted  Arthur  to 
the  position  of  jissociate  vice-president  of  the  CBS 
council.  Assuming  the  position  next  semester,  she 
will  continue  to  represent  the  college  by  being  not 
only  its  elected  representative  on  the  CSA,  but  also 
academic  ombudsperson. 

She  promises  to  bring  integrity  to  her  position. 
“Being  a member  of  an  organization  that  represents 
all  students,  I will  try  to  make  my  input  equally 
representative.  I believe  people  must  have  a say 
about  whatever  situation  they  are  involved  in."  □ 


Two  candidates  to  give 
public  presentations 


Minister  visits 


Bud  Hulan,  minister  of  fisheries,  food  and  agriculture  for  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador,  was  on  campus  March  31  to  deliver  the  annual 
Raithby  Seminar.  He  addressed  the  issue  of  overfishing  on  the 
Grand  Banks.  With  him  are  are  Profs.  Roger  Hacker,  left,  and  Rich 
Moccia  of  the  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

Photo  by  Kerith  Waddinglon,  University  Communications 


bridge  Senate,  many  university 
committees  and  a number  of  ex- 
ternal boards  and  advisory  com- 
mittees. He  is  a fellow  of  the 
Asian  Research  Institute  and  a 
member  of  the  Association  for 
Scottish  Literary  Studies,  Cana- 
dian Association  for  Studies  in 
Religion,  Canadian  Asian  Studies 
Association  and  American  Acad- 
emy of  Religion. 

The  two  candidates  will  meet 
with  groups  of  students,  staff,  fac- 
ulty and  administrators  from 
April  1 1 to  19.  They  will  also  give 
two  public  presentations  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Atkinson  will 
speak  April  12  at  12:10  p.m.; 
Campbell  will  speak  April  19  at 
1:10  p.m. 

Following  the  public  presenta- 
tions. members  of  the  community 
are  invited  to  submit  their  views 
orally  or  confidentially  in  writing 
to  any  member  of  the  selection 
committee  by  April  24  at  4:30 
p.m. 

In  addition  to  Rozanski,  the 
committee  consists  of  under- 
graduate student  Laura  Beattie, 
P.O.  Box  48-0182;  graduate  stu- 
dent Dale  Dickinson,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics.  Ext.  4317; 
Ron  Elmslie,  Computing  and 
Communications  Services,  Ext. 
3467;  Prof.  Ann  Gibbins,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  Ext.  2251; 
Tanya  Lonsdale,  c/o  Board  of 
Governors  office;  Prof.  Mike 
Matthews,  Psychology,  Ext. 
6236/8344;  and  OVC  dean  Alan 
Meek.  Ext.  44/7. 

Copies  of  the  candidates’  CVs 
have  been  sent  to  each  department 
chair  and  dean’ s office;  they  are 
also  on  file  in  the  reserve  section 
of  the  library.  □ 
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MPP  Derek  Fletcher  presents  John  Roloson,  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Wellington  Advisory  Group,  with  a 


big  cheque  for  the  Guelph-Wellington  FreeSpace. 
Photo  by  Kerith  Waddingion,  University  Communications 


Wellington  County  launches  a 
community  branch  of  the  Internet 


by  Anne  LeBold 
Office  of  Research 

Wellington  County  is  hit- 
ting the  highway  — the 
information  superhighway,  that  is 
— thanks  to  a $250,000  grant 
from  the  Ontario  Network  Inffa- 
stnicture  Program  (ONIP)  and  re- 
search expertise  at  U of  G. 

Guelph  MPP  Derek  Fletcher 
was  on  campus  March  29  to  an- 
nounce that  ONIP  would  contrib- 
ute the  set-up  costs  of  hardware, 
software,  management  staff,  pub- 
licity and  training  needed  to  set  up 
Wellington  FreeSpace,  a commu- 
nity-owned and  -managed  branch 
of  the  Internet. 

ONIP’s  support  is  part  of 
FreeSpace’s  five-year  $1. 2-mil- 
lion business  plan.  The  remainder 
will  be  generated  by  charging  for 
specialized  services  beyond  regu- 
lar Internet  access  (advertising, 
on-line  games,  etc.). 

“Wellington  FreeSpace  gives 
the  people  of  the  area  greater  ac- 
cess to  information  because  it  pro- 
vides an  e-mail  service  and  a gate- 
way to  community  information,” 
said  Fletcher.  “It  also  further  ex- 
pands Ontario’s  information  in- 
frastructure.” 

FreeSpace  is  a central  hub  for 
users  to  connect  their  computers 
via  telephone  lines  to  access  the 


Internet.  It  will  offer  — at  no 
charge  — training  courses,  a soft- 
ware package  and  all  the  benefits 
of  the  Internet,  such  as  e-mail  and 
access  to  World  Wide  Web,  which 
is  the  pathway  to  global  databases 
and  fact  sheets. 

With  FreeSpace,  rural  commu- 
nities in  Wellington  County  can; 

■ exchange  community  informa- 
tion; 

■ have  discussion  forums  in  an 
“electronic  meeting  room” 
about  community  issues  such 
as  child  care,  landfill  sites  and 
rural  transportation; 

■ provide  tourist  information  to  a 
worldwide  audience  without 
the  expense  of  global  advertis- 
ing; 

■ create  electronic  infrastructure 
in  the  region  by  linking  advi- 
sory groups; 

■ improve  their  knowledge  and 
skills  base; 

■ access  information  from 
around  the  world,  including 
news,  statistics  and  facts;  and 

■ provide  local  businesses  with  a 
passive  advertising  outlet. 

“Because  rural  communities 
tend  to  be  isolated  by  distance, 
time  and  weather,  FreeSpace 
means  that  we  can  keep  up  with 
the  massive  amounts  of  informa- 
tion circulating  globally.”  says 
Barbara  Brownell,  executive  di- 


rector of  the  North  Wellington 
Advisory  Group  (NWAG). 

FreeSpace  is  volunteer-run.  The 
project  will  be  managed  and  co- 
ordinated by  volunteers;  it  was  in- 
itiated by  a volunteer  committee 
made  up  of  citizens,  NWAG,  stu- 
dents and  U of  G researchers. 

Prof.  Don  Richardson,  Rural  Ex- 
tension Studies,  helped  kickstart 
the  committee  and  is  using  feed- 
back from  FreeSpace  for  his  re- 
search on  rural  communication. 

A U of  G student-initiated  com- 
pany called  the  TeleCommons 
Development  Group  will  be  con- 
tracted to  NWAG  to  provide  train- 
ing and  consulting  services  and 
will  administer  the  central  com- 
puter facilities. 

“The  FreeSpace  concept,  with 
its  combined  partnership  among 
rural  communities,  the  University 
of  Guelph,  industry  and  govern- 
ment, has  enormous  potential  for 
revolutionizing  information  ex- 
change within  and  between  rural 
communities  and  for  stimulating 
economic  growth,”  says  Jim 
Mahone,  special  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  OAC. 

Plans  arc  evolving  in  the  setup  of 
the  FreeSpace  system  and  volun- 
teer teams  to  run  it.  To  get  in- 
volved or  for  more  information, 
call  Brownell  at  848-2667.  □ 


was  named  dean  of  CPES  in  1 987. 
He  also  served  a term  as  director 
of  the  Guelph-Waterloo  Program 
for  Graduate  Work  in  Physics  and 
was  acting  vice-president,  aca- 
demic. from  October  1993  to 
April  1994. 

The  author  of  numerous  refereed 
papers  and  co-author  of  several 
books,  Campbell  is  currently  fo- 
cusing his  research  on  the  physics 
of  inner  atomic  shells  and  on  the 
new  elemental  analysis  technique 
of  proton-induced  X-ray  emis- 
sion. 

He  has  served  on  Senate,  the 
Joint  Faculty  Policies  Committee 
and  numerous  Senate  committees 
and  advisory  committees.  Exter- 
nally, he  was  Royal  Society  visit- 
ing fellow  at  AERE  Harwell  and 
visiting  fellow  at  University  of  the 
Witwatersrand.  He  is  a member  of 
the  International  Society  for  Ra- 
diation Physics,  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation of  Physicists,  the 
American  Physical  Society  and 
the  Bohmisches  Physical  Society. 

Atkinson,  a PhD  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Calgary,  joined  the 
University  of  Lethbridge  as  a lec- 
turer in  English  in  1976  and  was 
professor  of  religious  studies  from 
1987  to  1991.  Throughout  his 
years  there,  he  also  served  as  chair 
of  religious  studies,  associate 
dean  uf  arts  and  science,  dean  of 
student  affairs  and  acting  associ- 
ate vice-president,  academic.  He 
joined  the  University  of  Saskatch- 
ewan in  1991. 

The  author  of  numerous  refereed 
papers  and  a number  of  books  on 
religion  and  literature,  Atkinson 
served  on  the  University  of  Leth- 
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Province  makes  employment  equity  a joint  responsibility 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  article  was 
provided  by  the  Joint  Employment  Equity 
Co-ordinating  Committee.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee listed  below. 

Implementing  the  Ontario  Employment  Eq- 
uity Act  (Bill  79).  which  became  effective  Sept. 

1 , 1994.  will  change  U of  G’s  policies,  practices 
and  workplace  culture. 

It  gives  new  prominence  to  human  resources 
issues  in  the  operation  of  the  University  through 
the  establishment  of  joint  employer  and  em- 
ployee group  responsibilities  that  arc  to  be  car- 
ried out  separately  from  the  normal  collective 
bargaining  process.  Fulfilling  those  joint  re- 
sponsibilities is  the  challenge  of  the  new  Joint 
Employment  Equity  Co-ordinating  Committee 
(JEECC). 

The  principles  that  will  guide  the  implementa- 
tion of  employment  equity  at  U of  G (and  that 
are  contained  in  the  act)  are: 

■ Members  of  designated  groups  have  the  right 
to  be  considered  for  jobs,  hired,  retained, 
treated  and  promoted  without  having  to  face 
discriminatory  barriers.  (The  act  defines 
members  of  designated  groups  as  aboriginal 
people,  people  with  disabilities,  members  of 
racial  minorities  and  women.) 

■ Every  employer’s  workforce,  at  each  level 
and  in  each  job  category,  should  reflect  the 
representation  of  designated  groups  in  the 
community. 

■ Every  employer  shall  make  sure  that  its  em- 
ployment policies  and  practices  are  free  of 
systemic  and  deliberate  barriers  that  discrimi- 
nate against  members  of  designated  groups. 

■ Every  employer  shall  put  in  place  positive 
measures  to  help  recruit,  hire,  retain,  treat 
fairly  and  promote  members  of  the  designated 
groups. 

■ Every  employer  shall  put  in  place  supportive 
measures  to  help  recruit,  hire,  retain,  treat 
fairly  and  promote  members  of  the  designated 
groups;  these  measures  will  also  benefit  the 
workforce  as  a whole. 

The  term  "employment  equity”  evokes  hope 
for  some,  confusion  and  fear  for  others.  The 
following  questions  and  answers  are  intended  to 
dispel  some  of  the  myths  about  employment 
equity  and  foster  a deeper  understanding  of  its 
potential  for  creating  a workplace  characterized 
by  fairness  and  a welcoming  climate  for  all 
employees. 

Why  is  employment  equity  legislation 
needed? 

Voluntary  programs  based  on  goodwill  and 
best  intentions  have  not  worked  to  increase  the 
opportunity  of  certain  groups  of  people  to  con- 
tribute in  the  workplace  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Aboriginal  people,  people  with  disabilities, 
members  of  racial  minorities  and  women  con- 
tinue to  experience  more  discrimination  than 
other  people  in  finding  employment,  retaining 
employment  and  being  promoted.  As  a result, 
they  are  underrepresented  in  most  areas  of  em- 
ployment, especially  in  senior  and  management 
positions,  and  overrepresented  in  areas  that  pro- 
vide low  pay  and  little  chance  of  advancement 
The  aim  of  employment  equity  legislation  is  to 
overcome  the  direct  (intentional)  and  indirect 
(systemic)  discrimination  that  has,  for  reasons 
other  than  their  ability,  kept  certain  groups  of 
people  from  being  hired  or  promoted  in  the  same 
way  as  other  groups.  Qualified  people  are  loo 
often  overlooked  or  denied  opportunities  be- 
cause of  this  discrimination.  It  is  one  critical  step 
towards  establishing  an  equitable  workplace  for 
all  people  in  Ontario. 

Docs  employment  equity  legislation  impose 
quotas? 

Legislation  does  not  force  employers  to  fill 
externally  fixed  quotas,  nor  is  the  provincial 
government  dictating  who  the  University  must 
hire.  Instead,  the  employer's  task  is  to  assess  the 
opportunities  for  hirings  and  promotions  inter- 
nally, assess  the  availability  of  qualified  internal 
and/or  external  applicants  for  those  openings, 
and  jointly  establish  with  employee  groups  the 
goals  and  timetables  they  will  strive  to  achieve. 

In  selling  goals,  the  emphasis  is  on  assessing 
the  availability  of  qualified  applicants  for  the 
areas  of  underrepresentation.  Employers  will 
then  be  evaluated  on  whether  or  not  they  made 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  achieve  these  goals. 

Employment  equity  is  not  going  to  remove 
people  from  existing  jobs,  nor  will  it  eliminate 


seniority  provisions.  White  men  will  not  be 
eliminated  from  job  competitions,  but  neither 
will  they  be  given  preferential  treatment.  True 
employment  equity  emphasizes  hiring  on  the 
basis  of  ability,  not  quotas.  It  is  in  no  one’s  best 
interest  to  hire  unqualified  people  who  will  be 
vulnerable  to  failure  and  serve  only  to  reinforce 
stereotypes. 

Some  people  say  that  employment  equity  is 
“reverse  discrimination.”  Does  employ- 
ment equity  legislation  discriminate  against 
white  able-bodied  males? 

Employment  equity  ensures  that  designaled- 
group  members  have  the  same  opportunities  as 
other  workers;  it  removes  discrimination.  As 
Judge  Rosalie  Abella  wrote  in  the  Royal  Com- 
mission report  Equality  in  Employment:  "The 
end  of  exclusivity  is  not  reverse  discrimination; 
it  is  the  beginning  of  equality.” 

Employment  barriers  prevent  some  workers 
from  competing  on  the  basis  of  ability  (i.e., 
merit).  Removing  barriers  that  screen  out  quali- 
fied members  of  the  designated  groups  will 
ensure  fair  access  to  employment  opportunities 
and  will  create  a true  merit  system. 

The  act  requires  employers  to  implement  posi- 
tive measures  directed  towards  increasing  the 
representation  of  designated-group  members  in 
the  workforce,  and  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code  allows  for  such  measures.  The  code  states 
that  a human  right  is  not  infringed  on  by  the 
implementation  of  a special  measure  designed 
to  relieve  hardship  or  economic  disadvantage  or 
to  help  disadvantaged  persons  or  groups  achieve 
or  attempt  to  achieve  equal  opportunity.  Positive 
measures  that  are  restricted  to  members  of  des- 
ignated groups,  which  comply  with  the  code’s 
guidelines  for  designing  special  measures,  and 
are  contained  in  an  employment  equity  plan 
under  the  Employment  Equity  Act  (1993),  are 
permissible. 

What  Is  an  employment  barrier? 

For  the  purposes  of  the  act,  an  employment 
policy  or  practice  is  a barrier  if  it  directly  or 
indirectly  affects  aboriginal  people,  members  of 
racial  minorities,  people  with  disabilities  and 
women  more  adversely  than  it  affects  others. 
Although  the  focus  will  be  on  identifying  em- 
ployment barriers  that  disadvantage  designated- 
group  members,  input  from  all  employees  will 
be  sought  throughout  the  process. 

An  employment  barrier  for  designated-group 
members  is  an  employment  barrier  for  everyone. 
Although  it  more  adversely  affects  designated- 
group  members,  removing  it  will  improve  op- 
portunities for  everyone.  For  example,  unneces- 
sary or  overinflated  job  qualifications  are 
barriers  to  employment  that  more  adversely  af- 
fect designated-group  members,  but  their  re- 
moval from  selection  criteria  during  recruitment 
benefits  all  applicants  and  results  in  the  selection 
of  "best  qualified”  candidates  more  often  than  if 
they  are  used  to  screen  out  job  candidates. 

As  another  example,  U of  G’s  policies  on 
parental  leave  and  family-responsibility  time, 
which  were  initially  developed  in  the  context  of 
the  University’s  employment  equity  program  to 
assist  women,  have  also  helped  men  balance 
their  family  and  work  responsibilities. 


What  is  Involved  in  implementing  employ- 
ment equity? 

The  act  outlines  three  main  steps: 

■ Look  at  the  composition  ofthe  workforce  and 
ensure  that  over  time,  the  employer’s  work- 
force, at  each  level  and  in  each  job  category, 
reflects  the  representation  of  the  designated 
groups  in  the  Ontario  population  or  in  the 
geographical  recruitment  area  from  which  the 
University  normally  recruits. 

■ Examine  the  rules  and  day-to-day  practices 
that  affect  workers  and  potential  employees 
and  decide  which  rules  and  practices  are 
unfair  to  designated-group  members. 

■ Set  goals  and  plan  ways  to  break  down  the 
barriers  and  give  all  workers  equal  opportu- 
nity in  the  workplace. 

Employment  equity  will  be  achieved  by  em- 
ployers. employees  and  bargaining  agents  work- 
ing together  to  identify  and  remove  barriers  that 
prevent  equity  in  the  workplace. 

Doesn’t  U of  G already  have  an  employ- 
ment equity  program? 

Yes.  the  University’s  reporting  under  the  Fed- 
eral Contractors  Program  is  consistent  with  the 
new  provincial  reporting  requirements  and  will 
provide  a sound  base  for  developing  employ- 
ment equity  plans  to  comply  with  those  require- 
ments. Unlike  the  federal  program,  which  pro- 
vides employers  with  a great  degree  of 
flexibility  in  choosing  how  to  develop  and  im- 
plement employment  equity,  the  provincial  act 
mandates  every  step  of  the  process.  The  prov- 
ince, for  example,  requires  every  employee  to 
return  a workforce  survey  questionnaire  even  if 
they  choose  notto  complete  it.  The  employment 
equity  census  of  U of  G employees  first  con- 
ducted in  1990  under  the  federal  program  did 
not  include  this  requirement.  This  provision, 
coupled  with  other  workforce  survey  require- 
ments in  the  provincial  act,  means  that  a new 
employment  equity  census  will  have  to  be  con- 
ducted. 

The  most  notable  difference  between  the  two 
programs  is  the  extent  to  which  the  province 
holds  the  employer  and  bargaining  units  jointly 
responsible  for  developing  employment  equity 
plans  and  undertaking  a review  of  employment 
policies  and  practices.  Employees  must  also  be 
informed  about  every  step  and  are  to  be  con- 
sulted throughout  the  process,  from  communi- 
cation of  employment  equity  principles  to  the 
development,  implementation  and  monitoring 
of  employment  equity  plans. 

How  can  U of  G promote  employment  eq- 
uity when  so  few  new  employees  are  being 
hired  at  this  time? 

The  University  can  continue  to  move  forward 
even  in  these  tough  economic  times.  Employ- 
ment equity  is  not  only  about  hiring  more  des- 
ignated-group members;  it’s  also  about  retain- 
ing, accommodating  and  promoting  workers 
after  they’ve  been  hired.  A period  of  minimal 
hiring  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to,  for 
example,  identify  barriers  to  equal  opportunity, 
offer  anti-discrimination  and  anti-harassment 
training  to  all  employees,  establish  programs  to 
help  employees  balance  work  and  family  re- 
sponsibilities, and  adopt  special  measures  to 


accommodate  the  needs  of  employees  with  dis- 
abilities. Of  course,  the  University  can  also 
ensure  that  fair  recruitment  practices  are  used  to 
fill  the  limited  hiring  opportunities  that  do  oc- 
cur. 

What  arc  the  benefits  of  employment  eq- 
uity? 

Despite  the  view  often  promoted,  employment 
equity  is  not  only  about  numbers.  It’s  about 
making  fundamental  changes  to  our  workplace 
cultures  so  that  the  contributions  of  all  employ- 
ees are  valued.  Employment  equity  will  allow: 

■ Access  to  a wider  pool  of  talent.  Changing 
demographics  show  that  by  2000, 80  per  cent 
of  new  entrants  to  the  workforce  will  come 
from  the  four  designated  groups.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  underuse  or  ignore  the  vast 
human  potential  in  these  populations.  By  re- 
cruiting employees  from  the  full  range  of 
qualified  candidates,  U of  G will  gain  talent. 

■ Improved  productivity.  Research  shows 
that  heterogeneous  groups  consistently  out- 
perform homogeneous  groups  in  both  quality 
and  quantity.  When  workers  treat  each  other 
with  respect,  morale  and  productivity  are 
higher. 

■ Better  community  relations.  The  communi- 
ties that  U of  G serves  are  increasingly  di- 
verse. When  the  University’s  workforce 
reflects  that  diversity,  Guelph  will  enjoy  en- 
hanced status  and  improved  community  rela- 
tions. 

■ Harassment/discrimination  prevention. 
Through  education  that  promotes  a clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  debilitating  effects  of  dis- 
crimination, harassment  and  other 
infringements  of  human  rights,  inequities  will 
diminish. 

■ Supportive  measures.  Experience  has 
shown  that  removal  of  barriers  for  desig- 
nated-group members  (for  example,  flexible 
working  arrangements  and  parental  leave) 
benefit  not  only  designated-group  members 
but  also  the  workplace  as  a whole. 

The  first  step  in  complying  with  the  act  is 
communicating  the  principles  of  employment 
equity  to  all  employees.  At  this  time,  the  JEECC 
is  developing  communication  strategies  and  is 
interested  in  receiving  suggestions  on  how  to 
communicate  mosteffectively  with  all  members 
of  the  University  community. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  current  com- 
position of  U of  G’s  workforce.  An  employment 
equity  workforce  survey  will  be  distributed  to 
employees  to  provide  a sound  basis  for  develop- 
ing employment  equity  plans  for  the  University. 
Following  that  survey,  an  effective  means  of 
identifying  barriers  will  be  developed  and  com- 
municated to  everyone. 

Future  issues  of  At  Guelph  will  provide  more 
specific  information  about  the  workforce  survey 
and  the  employment  equity  implementation 
process.  If  you  have  any  suggestions  or  ques- 
tions about  the  survey  or  U of  G’s  employment 
equity  program,  call  or  visit  the  Employment 
and  Educational  Equity  Office  in  rooms  403/404 
of  the  University  Centre,  Ext.  2138/3474  or 
TOD  767-0615.  □ 


Joint  Employment  Equity  Co-ordinating  Committee 


The  Joint  Employment  Equity  Co-ordinating 
Committee,  in  accordance  with  the  Ontario 
Employment  Equity  Act,  is  responsible  for 
determining  the  most  effective  processes  by 
which  U of  G will: 

■ inform  employees  about  the  employment 
equity  principles  and  process; 

N conduct  a workforce  survey  to  determine 
how  many  members  of  the  designated 
groups  are  in  the  workplace; 

■ review  employment  policies  and  practices 
to  identify  barriers  that  adversely  affect 
members  of  designated  groups  more  than 
other  people: 

■ develop  an  employment  equity  plan  to  re- 
move identified  barriers  and  make  reason- 
able progress  towards  a workforce  that 
reflects  the  population  of  working-age 
qualified  members  of  the  community; 

■ review  and  revise  the  plan  to  review  pro- 
gress and  revise  goals  to  ensure  reasonable 
progress  is  made  over  the  next  three  years. 


JEECC  membership 

Employee  group  representetives: 

Ihilip  John,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  Pro- 
fessional Staff  Association,  Ext.  2676 
Glen  Johnstone.  Central  Utilities.  Canadian 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers,  Local  101,  Ext. 
2475 

Marg  Kozak.  Health  Services.  Ontario  Nurses’ 
Association,  Ext.  6278 

Barb  Lehman,  Mathematics  and  Statistics,  U of 
G Faculty  Association  (co-chair),  ExL  3288 
Marianne  Micros,  English.  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees.  Local  3913  (Units  1 and  2), 
Ext.  8976 

Jane  Miller.  Counselling  and  Student  Resource 

Centre,  Exempt  Group,  Ext.  2277 

Pam  O'Rielly,  McLaughlin  Library,  U of  G 

Staff  Association,  Ext  8927 

Kirk  Sprague,  Housekeeping.  CUPE,  Local 

1334,  Ext  2236 

Larry  Seigmiller.  Hospitality  and  Retail  Serv- 


ices,  U of  G Food  Service  Employees  Associa- 
tion, ExL  8741 

Employa*  representatives: 

Tracey  Alberico,  Human  Resources,  Ext.  6599 
Stephanie  Douthwaite,  Veterinary  Teaching 
HospitaL  Ext.  4132 

Ann  Gibbins,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  Exl 
2215 

Janet  Kaufman,  McLaughlin  Library,  ExL 
6802 

Michael  Nightingale,  Family  and  Consumer 
Studies.  ExL  2215 

David  Phillips,  Hospitality  Services  (co-chair), 
Ext.  3500 

Ken  Surer,  Housekeeping.  Ext,  3041 
Jane  WatL  Human  Resources.  Ext.  3374 
Resource  people: 

Heather  Heath,  Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  Office.  Exl.  3474 
Mike  KupferschmidL  Institutional  Analysis 
and  Planning,  Ext  2615.  G 
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Researchers  Chris  Gray,  left,  Chris  Joslin,  centre,  and  Saul  Goldman  are  studying  CO2  as  a cost-effective, 
non-toxic  alternative  in  the  extraction  process.  Phoio  by  TrinaKosier.Offlce of  Research 


Carbon  dioxide  could  aid  extraction 


Shelter  in  the  storm 

Weed-management  system  'nurses’ seeds,  soil 


by  Steve  O’Neill 
Office  of  Research 

Essential  oils,  decaffeinated  cof- 
fee, remediated  soil . . . what  pos- 
sible connection  could  they  have? 
The  development  of  each  depends 
on  extraction  methods  — extrac- 
tion of  oil  from  plants,  caffeine 
from  coffee  and  toxins  from  soil. 
A U of  G-!ed  research  team  is 
studying  the  use  of  carbon  dioxide 
to  improve  the  extraction  process 
and  make  it  more  economical  and 
environmentally  friendly. 

The  basic  fo(^-industry  extrac- 
tion process  works  like  this:  a raw 
material — cumin  seed,  for  exam- 
ple— is  treated  with  a liquid  sol- 
vent to  dissolve  the  desired  sub- 
stance, in  this  case  cumin  oil, 
which  is  used  as  a flavoring  in 
foods  such  as  curry.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  solvent-oil  mixture  is 
adjusted  to  the  point  where  the 
solubility  of  the  cumin  oil  is  suf- 
ficiently high. 

Although  the  process  has  been 
used  successfully  for  many  years, 
it  presents  problems.  Many  of  the 
solvents  used,  such  as  benzene, 
are  toxic  and  can  leave  potentially 
harmful  residues  in  the  extracted 
foods.  In  addition,  the  solvents 
can  be  used  only  a certain  number 
of  times  before  they  degrade  and, 
once  they  do,  they  present  dis- 
posal problems. 

A cross-disciplinary  team  is  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  using 
carbon  dioxide  (CO2)  as  a cost-ef- 
fective, non-toxic  alternative. 

“CO2  is  a recyclable  solvent  and 
is  easy  to  use,"  says  team  leader 
Prof.  Chris  Gray,  Physics,  ‘it  re- 
quires only  a slight  temperature 
change  to  greatly  affect  the  solu- 
bility of  the  desired  material.  In 
addition,  any  CO2  left  in  the  food 
is,  of  course,  benign.” 

Carbon  dioxide  has  a low  critical 
temperature  — the  temperature 
above  which  it  cannot  be  liquified. 
This  makes  it  ideal  for  extraction 
in  the  food  indiisu-y  because  fluids 
that  arc  too  hot  can  damage  the 
food  being  treated.  It  can  also  be 
used  repeatedly. 

CO2  has  been  used  in  coffee  de- 
caffeinalion  for  more  than  10 
years  in  Germany,  partly  because 
of  the  country’s  stringent  environ- 
mental regulations.  As  Canadian 
rules  become  stricter,  industry 
will  be  looking  foraliemaiivcs  to 


potentially  toxic  extraction  proc- 
esses. 

"This  is  an  example  of  technol- 
ogy being  driven  by  environ- 
mental concerns,”  says  Prof.  Saul 
Goldman,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry. 

The  research  team,  which  also 
includes  senior  research  associate 
Chris  Joslin  of  the  departments  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry; Profs.  Marc  Le  Ma- 
guerand  Robert  Lencki,  Food  Sci- 
ence; and  University  de  Qudbec 
physicists  Tapan  Bose  and  Jean 
Marie  St.  Amaud,  is  using  cumin 
seeds  as  a model. 

The  team  is  currently  examining 
the  role  of  “entrainers"  — co-sol- 
vents — in  the  exU'action  process. 


Co-solvents  such  as  water  and  al- 
cohol are  known  to  enhance  the 
process  when  added  in  small 
amounts  to  the  extraction  fluid; 
the  researchers  are  trying  to  quan- 
tify exactly  how  they  work. 

“Right  now,  co-solvents  work 
by  'black  magic,’”  says  Goldman. 
“We  know  that  certain  fluids  act 
as  co-solvents  for  certain  materi- 
als, but  we  don’t  know  how  or 
why  — it’s  simply  done  by  trial 
and  error.  By  understanding  the 
molecular  interactions  of  the  co- 
solvents with  the  target  solutes, 
we  hope  to  improve  the  extraction 
process.” 

This  study  is  sponsored  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  &igineering 
Research  Council  of  Canada.  □ 


by  Anne  LeBold 
Office  of  Research 

Ontario  vegetable  fanners  are  get- 
ting wind  of  a new  growing 
method  that  protects  seeds  from 
blowing  away  and  reduces  soil 
erosion. 

Horticultural  science  professor 
Vince  Souza-Machado  and  gradu- 
ate students  Ahmed  Ali  and  Doug 
Marlow  have  discovered  that 
planting  barley  beside  vegetables 
prevents  the  seeds  — along  with 
the  soil  — from  being  swept  away 
by  Ontario  dust  storms.  The  bar- 
ley "nurse”  crop  cuts  seed  losses 
by  about  80  per  cent. 

It's  all  part  of  a study  responding 
to  environmental  concerns  about 
soil  erosion  in  the  Bradford  Marsh 
area  of  central  Ontario,  but  wind 
damage  to  soil  is  a problem  in 
other  parts  of  the  province,  too, 
particularly  in  the  southwest. 

“We’re  developing  an  integrated 
weed-management  system,”  says 
Souza-Machado.  “We're  hoping 
it  will  meet  our  objectives  in  deal- 
ing with  environmental  and  user 
problems  with  Ontario  vegetable 
production.” 

From  mid-May  to  mid-June, 
high  winds  cause  harsh  erosion  of 
valuable  topsoil  and  fertile 
"muck”  or  marshland  soil.  As  the 
soil  blows  away,  it  takes  the  seeds 
that  have  been  planted  in  it.  Wind- 
storms can  wipe  out  whole  fields 
of  seeds. 

Using  onion  crops  as  a model, 
the  researchers  have  come  up  with 
a way  to  save  the  seeds  and  the 


soil.  They  plant  barley  either  in 
rows  beside  onion  seeds  or 
“broadcast”  (scattered)  over  the 
whole  field.  The  barley  emerges 
within  a week  and  creates  a wind 
shield  while  the  onions  grow 
more  slowly.  The  shallow  fibrous 
roots  of  the  barley  act  as  a brace 
for  the  soil,  keeping  it  on  the 
ground,  where  it  belongs. 

Then,  three  to  four  weeks  after 
the  barley  is  planted,  it  begins  to 
compete  with  the  onions.  At  this 
point,  it  is  killed  with  herbicides 
(the  onions  are  immune  to  it  be- 
cause of  the  waxy  coat  on  their 
leaves).  The  onions  are  now  big 
enough  to  stand  on  their  own  in  a 
windstorm,  so  they  don't  need 
their  “nurse”  crop  any  more. 

Besides  being  a boon  to  On- 
tario’s $26-million-a-year  onion 
crop,  the  system  could  be  valuable 
for  other  muck  vegetables  such  as 
carrots,  cauliflower  and  Chinese 
cabbage,  the  researchers  say. 

The  dead  barley  also  serves  as  a 
rich  mulch  for  the  soil,  supplying 
it  with  valuable  organic  matter. 

'This  strategy  has  a vital  role  in 
soil  conservation,"  says  Souza- 
Machado.  "Wind  erosion  re- 
moves soil  from  the  marshlands 
and  is  playing  a big  part  in  lower- 
ing their  levels.  We  are  using  a 
relatively  simple  method  to  pre- 
vent soil  erosion  so  that  we  don’t 
lose  our  fertile  soils  for  future 
generations." 

This  research  is  sponsored  by 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs.  □ 


Dresses,  Coats,  Suits,  Skirts, 
Blouses  & Accessories 

New  Spring  Collection  of  Hats! 

214  Woolwich  Street,  Guelph 
837-2129 


Tucker-Johnson  Limited 


□ Sales,  Leasing.  Parts  & Service 

□ Golf,  GTi,  JettSi  Passat,  Cabrio. 

CotKdo;  Euiovan 

a EiMopean  delivery  service  available 

□ Courtmy  shuttle  service 

10  rear  mrraaly  on  nm  Got!  a Jelta  evallatle 
» Half  km  west  ofHwHanlM  On  Hwy  24 
659  Wallinglon  St.  W.,  d^^?l^^l'V^i'4-9150  ♦ Fax:  824-7746 


I thought  it  was  supposed  to 
be  easier  for  Mac  users?! 

At  Atkinson-Dennis,  we've  made  it  easier. 

Easier  to  find  the  Macintosh  products  and  services 
you've  been  looking  for.  Easier  to  keep  current. 
Easier  on  your  budget. 

We  offer  a broad  range  of  computing  products 
and  services.  If  it's  Macintosh-based  software, 
peripherals  or  upgrades  you're  looking  for  give  us 
a call. 


Call  to  receive  our  biweekly 
fax  newsletter  & specials 

call  767-9517 

or  info@adtechno.com 
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OUR  COMMUNITY 

NOTICES 


Guelph  Weilin^on 
Crexlit  * Union 


FOCUSING 
ON  YOU 


Still  Haven't  Joined 
a Credit  Union? 


822-1072 


Back  basics 

Retired  human  biology  professor 
John  Powell  is  now  offering  two 
levels  of  his  back-care  program. 
The  free  sessions  run  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  until  April  27.  New 
participants  meet  from  10  to  11 
a.m.;  returnees  meet  from  1 1 a.m. 
to  noon.  To  register,  call  Gisele 
MacNeil  in  Occupational  Health  at 
Ext.  2133. 

Architecture  talks 

The  fifth  annual  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture Conference,  a presentation 
of  MLA  theses  and  integrative 
projects,  is  April  8 from  8:30  a.m. 
to  2 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
A reception  will  follow.  Admis- 
sion is  $4  in  advance,  S5  at  the 
door.  Tickets  are  available  in  the 
graduate  studio  in  the  Landscape 
Architecture  Building.  Everyone 
is  welcome. 


Street  Church  on  Suffolk  Street. 
Directed  by  Prof.  Robert  Hall,  Mu- 
sic, the  concert  will  feature  so- 
prano Theresa  Thibodeau, 
baritone  John  Median  and  organist 
Ian  Sadler. 

Internet  workshops 

U of  G and  the  TeleCommons  De- 
velopment Group  Co-operative 
Inc,  will  stage  workshops  on  the 
Internet  April  22  and  23  and  April 
29  and  30  and  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  May  6 and  7 and  May  13  and 
14.  Cost  of  either  workshop  is 
$250.  For  information,  call  767- 
5000. 

Study-abroad  database 

The  latest  version  of  SOJOURNS 
(the  work/study-abroad  database) 
is  now  up  and  running.  Visit  the 
InfoCentre  in  International  Educa- 
tion Services  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre. 


by  a talk  on  ‘The  Role  of  Today’s 
Secretary/Office  Professional.” 
Call  Ext.  6348  or  766-9012  for 
information. 

Russian  democracy 

U of  G and  the  Waterloo-Laurier 
Centre  for  East  European  and  Rus- 
sian Studies  arp  sponsoring  a 
round-table  discussion  on  “Pros- 
pects for  Democracy  in  Russia” 
April  5 at  7 p.m.  in  Room  103  of 
the  University  Centre.  On  the 
panel  are  Prof.  Fred  Eidlin,  Politi- 
cal Studies,  Prof.  Gunnar 
Boehnert,  History,  Waterloo  ge- 
ographer James  Bater  and  Laurier 
political  scientist  Alistair  Edgar. 


Art  display 

The  University  Club  presents 
works  by  To  Di  For  Art  entitled 
“Herself’  until  May  5.  Hours  are 
Monday  to  Friday  from  9 a.m.  to 
6:30  p.m.  Meet  the  artist  April  23 
at  a reception  from  2 to  5 p.m. 

Fund  raiser  set 

The  Development  and  Peace 
Group  (affiliated  with  the  Univer- 
sity Catholic  community)  is  host- 
ing a fund  raiser  for  a Third  World 
exposure  trip  April  1 1 at  8 p.m.  in 
the  Grad  Lounge  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre.  Scott  Deneau 
and  the  Road  Poets  will  perform. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

FOR  SALE  FOR  RENT 


Good  Friday  concert 

The  Dublin  Street  United  Church 
senior  choir  and  the  U of  G Singers 
will  perform  the  Brahms  Requiem 
April  14  at  2:30  p.m.  at  Dublin 


Secretaries  to  meet 
The  Guelph  chapter  of  Profes- 
sional Secretaries  International 
will  meet  April  12  at  the  Cutten 
Club.  Dinner  is  at  6 p.m.,  followed 


JOBS 


As  of  4 r Guelph  deadline  March 
31.  the  following  opportunities 
were  available: 

University  Judicial  Officer,  Of- 
fice of  the  Vice-President,  Aca- 
demic. Salary  range:  $39,822 
minimum,  $46,791  normal  hiring 
range.  $49,778  midpoint.  Re- 
moval date:  April  7. 

The  following  positions  were 
available  to  on-campus  employ- 
ees only: 

Secretary  to  the  Director.  Envi- 
ronmental Capacity  Enhancement 
Program,  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development, 
grant  position  from  April/95  to 
April/98.  Salary:  $12.60  to  $14.07 


an  hour.  Removal  date:  April  7/95. 
Senior  Analyst,  Computing  and 
Communications  Services.  Sal- 
ary: $39,703  minimum,  $46,651 
normal  hiring  limdt,  $49,629  mid- 
point. Removal  date:  April  7/95. 
Analyst  II,  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services,  four  posi- 
tions. Salary;  $31,498  minimum, 
$37,010  normal  hiring  limit, 
$39,373  midpoint.  Removal  date: 
April  7/95. 

It  Is  the  University's  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  University  employment 
opportunities,  visit  Client  Services 
on  Level  5 of  the  University  Centre 
or  call  S36-4900. 


Stressed?  Tetise? 

Injured?  Fatigued? 

Patricia  ABOUD 

B.A.  R.M.T. 

Registered  Massage  Therapist 
4-  tension/chronic  stress  neck  & low  back  pain 
•4  headaches  & migraines  4 athletic  injuries,  etc. 

Flexible  Hours 

Covered  byUofC  Extended  Health  Benefits 
By  Appointment  ♦ Gift  Certificates  Available 

87  Galt  St.,  Guelph  4 836-5994 


Luxury  two-bedroom  1,270-square- 
fool  condo,  near  campus  and  Slone 
Road  Mall,  professionally  decorated, 
penthouse  wflh  city  view,  gas  fireplace, 
two  baths,  low  utilities,  leave  message 
at  763-9486. 

Large  three-bedroom  brick  bungalow, 
large  lot,  paved  drive,  two-car  de- 
tached garage,  one  mile  from  campus, 
824-2069. 

Three-bedroom  bungalow,  850 square 
feet  on  large  lot,  hardwood  floors,  four- 
piece  bath,  family  room  in  basement 
with  two  additional  bedrooms  and 
three-piece  bath,  close  to  schools, 
park  and  shopping,  Lam,  836-7134  af- 
ter 5 p.m. 

1988  Hyundai  Excel,  four-door,  four- 
speed,  AM/FM  stereo,  new  clutch  and 
brakes,  763-6107. 

1989  Plymouth  Sundance,  four-door 
hatchback,  power  steering  and  brakes, 
air  conditioning,  automatic,  821-6059 
or  leave  message  at  Ext.  4312. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  two-bedroom  apartment  to 
sublet,  close  to  campus,  $500  a month 
inclusive,  Kate  or  Vanessa,  821  -7547. 


Two-bedroom  apartment,  close  to 
shopping,  bus  stop  at  door,  available 
May  1,  $704  a month  inclusive,  836- 
0399  evenings. 

Two-bedroom  aparbuent  on  main  floor 
of  house,  two-minute  walk  to  OVC, 
five-minute  walk  to  University  Centre, 
parking,  pets  welcome,  available  May 
1 with  fall  option,  $500  a month,  Olga, 
836-5474  Monday  to  Friday. 

Room  to  sublet  in  friendly  student 
house  In  downtown  Toronto,  Bathurst 
and  Harvard  area,  10-minute  walk  to  U 
of  T,  available  May  1 to  Aug.  31 , $300 
a month.  837-1742. 

Three-bedroom  cottage  at  Southamp- 
ton, short  walk  to  beach  or  tennis 
courts,  will  sleep  up  to  1 0 people,  avail- 
able July  29  to  Aug.  26,  Ext.  3487/ 
2682  or  621  -3722  evenings. 

Three-bedroom  stone  house  to  sublet 
for  summer.  Exhibition  Park  area,  two 
bathrooms,  high  ceilings,  large  win- 
dows, laundry,  parking,  shady  yard,  on 
bus  route,  reasonable  rent  for  respon- 
sible tenants,  available  May  1.  766- 
0478. 


WANTED 


Cottage  rental  in  Lion's  Head  area, 
family  of  five,  one  week  Aug.  1 9 to  26. 
Ext.  2923  or  821-5335. 


When  You're  not  away.. 


I f O hair  designs 

I $2.00  Off 
I Haircut 


$5.00  Off 

Perm 


Level  One  ^ 
University  Centre 

767-5030 

Draw  for 

“CRAZY  FOR  YOU” 
Tickets 

No  obligation,  just  drop  in  and 
fill  out  a ballot. 


Name 

Phone  Number  _ 


SlaniJon  Hduhe 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


Convenient  spring  & summer 
accommodation  in 

University  of  Gueiph’s  London  House 

• Apartments  or  Rooms  - Minimum  3 nights 

• Weekly  & Monthly  - $45.00/person/night 

• Newly  renovated  - Smoke-free  environment 

• Ideal  for  business/tourist  travellers 

Off  Campus  Housing 

824-4120,  Ext.  3357  or  Fax  (519)  767-1670 
EMAIL:  ilambert  @ uoguelph.ca 


Open  house 

Master  of  fine  art  students  will 
open  their  studios  April  7 from 
noon  to  8 p.m.  at  ‘The  Bam”  (cor- 
ner of  Trent  Lane  and  Reynolds 
Walk  across  from  the  Crop  Sci- 
ence Building).  Everyone  is  wel- 
come. 


Practice  exams 

Professional  practice  exam  work- 
shops for  engineers  will  be  held  on 
campus  April  5,  12  and  19  from  7 
to  10  p.m.  Workshop  leader  is 
Ronald  Jutras,  senior  counsel  of  a 
major  Canadian  engineering 
firms.  Course  cost  is  $295.  For 
information,  call  767-5000.  □ 


WANTED 


Old  unwanted  outboard  motors,  parts, 
literature,  repair  manuals,  signs,  etc.; 
unwanted  Tonka  Toys  and  Meccano 
sets,  Paul,  Ext.  3924  or  846-0374  after 
6 p.m. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  for  a young 
professional  couple  with  cat,  down- 
town location,  $600  to  $700  range,  Ext. 
6582  or  836-7933. 

Volunteer  host  family  needed  for  19- 
year-old  Japanese  woman  coming  to 
Canada  to  complete  high  school 
OACs,  one  year  beginning  Sept.  1, 
Tada,  837-4870. 

Mature  quiet  female  student  with  ani- 
mals seeking  accommodation  in  rural 
setting,  non-smoker,  will  considerwork 
for  rent  considerations,  905-546-0692. 

Lakefront  cottage  to  rent  for  June  24  to 
July  1,763-4890. 


AVAILABLE 


Openings  In  April  and  May  at  Guelph 
Campus  Child-Care  Co-operative  for 
children  2 1/2  to  five,  pari-time  posi- 
tions also  available,  Kathleen,  622- 
1280. 

Care  for  your  dog  In  my  home  while 
you  travel,  references  available,  CobI, 
Ext.  6010  or  836-8086. 

Person  to  care  for  your  home  or  ani- 
mals during  the  summer,  great  refer- 
ences, Jana,  822-7512  or  e-mail 
jelias@uogueiph.ca. 


FOUND 


Woman's  glasses  in  Day  Hall  parking 
lot.  Polo  frame,  gold  arms  with  copper 
frame,  pick  up  at  MacKinnon  porter's 
desk. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  U of  G staff,  faculty,  students 
and  alumni.  Items  must  be  submit- 
ted in  writing  by  Wednesday  at  noon 
to  Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre  or  fax  to  824- 
7962.  For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
6581. 


MORTGAGES 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  RATES 
837-9600 
5 years  at  9.375% 

(Jvoap 

423  Woolwich  St.,  Guelph 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  6 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Prelimi- 
nary Results  in  Canine  Demodi- 
cosis:  Immunophenotyping  and  a 
SCID  Mouse  Model”  is  the  focus 
of  graduate  student  Jeff  Caswell  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 

Lecture  • All  animal-care  staff 
and  technicians  are  invited  to  at- 
tend a talk  by  Don  Boisvert,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Canadian 
Council  on  Animal  Care,  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  Room  108  of  the  Central 
Animal  Facility. 

Chappel  Lecture  - Dr.  Michael 
Hayden,  a medical  geneticist  at 
the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia. will  speak  on  “Molecular 
Medicine:  Lessons  from  the  Past, 
Predictions  for  the  Future”  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  OVC  1714. 

Film  - The  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre  pays  tribute  to  the 
films  of  John  Waters  with  a free 
showing  of  Serial  Mom  at  7:10 
p.m. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Jazz  En- 
semble, directed  by  Prof.  Howard 
Spring,  performs  at  9 p.m.  at  the 
University  Club.  Special  guest  is 
jazz  saxophonist  Pat  LaBarbera. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL? 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Mickie  Bhatia  explains  “Regula- 
tion of  Differentiation  in  Myelo- 
cytic Leukemia:  Involvement  of 
Poly  (ADP)  Ribose  Polymerase” 
at  11:10  a.m.  in  Animal  Sci- 
ence/Nutrition 141. 

iRomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Marie-Cecile 
Lavoir  discusses  “Can  Babies 
have  Babies?  The  Developmental 
Potential  of  Fetal  Germ  Cells”  at 
12:10  p.m.  in.  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences 1 642. 

Chemistry/Biochemistry  Semi- 
nar - “The  Generic  Drug  Sector  in 
Canada”  is  the  topic  of  Raji  Iyer  at 
1:10  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 

Microbiology  Seminar  - John 
Zachara  of  Battelle  Northwest 
Laboratories  discusses  “Bacterial 
Reduction  of  Iron  Oxides:  Miner- 
alogic  Controls  and  Resulting  Ef- 
fects on  Surface  Chemistry  and 
Reactivity”  at  1:10  p.m.  in  OVC 
Learning  Centre  1715. 

Evolutlon/Systematics  Seminar 
- Prof.  Ron  Brooks,  Zoology,  con- 
siders “Apocalypse  Tomorrow: 
Global  Warming  and  Sex”  at  3: 10 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science/Nutrition 
141. 


MONDAY.  APRIL  10 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Seminar  - “Predicting  the  Results 
of  the  Quebec  Referendum:  Fac- 
tors Affecting  Support  for  Sover-  ■ 
eignty”  is  the  topic  of  lecturer 
Linda  Gerber  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
MacKinnon  132. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Early  Music 
Ensemble,  directed  by  Prof.  Mary 
Cyr,  Music,  performs  works  by 
female  composers  of  the  baroque 
era  at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
107. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  11 

Environmental  Biology  Sympo- 
sium - “Investigating  the  World 
Around  Us”  is  the  theme  as  gradu- 
ate students  discuss  their  work  in 
environmental  chemistry,  ecol- 
ogy, entomology  and  agroforestry 
from  9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum.  Guest  speaker  is  Bob 
McDonald  of  Quirks  & Quarks. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  12 

Plant  Biology  Seminar  - Prof. 
Saroj  Pramanik,  Botany,  dis- 
cusses “Endogenous  Protein  Ki- 
nase Activity  Within  the 
mRNA-Associated  Proteins  of 
Developing  Alfalfa  Embryos”  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 17. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  13 

Third  Age  Learning  - The  lec- 
ture series  for  retired  people 
wraps  up  for  another  season  with 
an  annual  general  meeting  at  10 
a.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Prof  Chandler  Kirwin,  Fine  Art, 
will  speak  on  “From  One  Horse 
Bam  to  Another:  Leonardo  Da 
Vinci  and  the  Horse.” 

Veterinary  Microbiology  & Im- 
munology Seminar-  “Population 
and  Molecular  Genetics  of  Sus- 
ceptibility of  Mycobacterial  In- 
fections” is  the  topic  of  Emil 
Skamene  of  the  McGill  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Host  Resistance 
at  11:10  a.m.  in  VMI 101. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Jason  Wilkes  considers  “Chronic 
Ethanol  Feeding  Produces  a Dia- 
betogenic Effect  in  Rats”  at  1 1 : 1 0 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science/Nutrition 
141. 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Ramon  Carreno  discusses 
“Molecular  Systematics  of 
Haemosphororid  Parasites  With  a 
Study  of  Host-Parasite  Coevoiu- 
tion”  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Pathology 
2152. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  19 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Ki- 
netic and  Physical  Studies  of  P- 
gly  coprotein  Multi  drug 

Transporter”  is  the  topic  of  gradu- 
ate student  Rong-hut  Liu  at  12: 10 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 

Plant  Biology  Seminar  - Gloria 
Coruzzi  of  New  York  University 
explains  “Molecular  Genetics  of 
Nitrogen  Assimilation  into 
Amino  Acids  in  Arabidopsis"  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 1 7. 


WORSHIP 


Roman  Catholic  Eucharist  is  cele- 
brated Sundays  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  100. 

The  Open  Door  Church  (Angli- 
can/United/Presbyterian) runs 
Sundays  at  7 p.m.  at  Harcourt 
United  Church  on  Dean  Avenue. 

Care  of  the  Soul,  a meditative 
service,  runs  Thursdays  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit,  a spirituality  cir- 
cle open  to  all  women,  runs  Fri- 
days at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Rev.  Pat  Webber  leads  the  serv- 
ice April  9 at  10:30  a.m.  at  the 
Guelph  Unitarian  Fellowship  on 
Harris  Street  and  York  Road.  Her 
topic  is  “Unitarian  Universalism: 
A Hope-Filled  Faith.”  □ 


UnIvmKv  Centre  Pngramming 
Pnunb 


Bike  V Roll  95 


FUN  HOUSE  SKATEBOARD 
§ DEMONSTRATIONS 
I COURTESY  OF  RIORDANS 


FREDERICK  TRA  VEL 


“The  People  You  Can  Trust” 


Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street 
Phone  (519)  836-0061 

✓ FREE  Ticket/Brochure  Delivery  to  University  of  Gueiph 

✓ Business  and  Leisure  Specialists 


TOP  QUALiTY,  SERViCE,  LOW  PRICE 


MEANS  COMFORT 

Excellent  Selection  of  Walking  Shoes  & Sandals  with  Arch  Support, 
Soft  Foot-bed,  and  Durable  Sole  by  such  names  as; 

Rohde  (Germany),  Lomer  (Italy),  Clark’s,  Back's  & Much  More 
Excellent  selection  of  comfortable  dress  shoes  also  available 

46  Cork  St,  E.  (Downtown)  ♦ Open  Fridays  'til  8:30  p.m. 


WE  GUARANTEE 
OUR  PRICE 

Ask  tor  Details 


837-0460 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1.  Take  place 
6.  Outlook 
11.  Gaea's  son 

13.  Oolong  vessel 

14.  Blush 

15.  Prison 
occupant 

16.  Withered 

17.  Esculent 
19.  Holy  Grail 

knight 
21.  Wahoo 

23.  Navigational 
system 

24.  Break  suddenly 

25.  Broken 
firecracker 

28.  Speaks 
derisively 

29.  Bring  into 
harmony 

30.  Street  urchin 

33.  Assistance 

34.  Spiteful 
37.  Special 

missions 
39.  Cambodian 
monetary  unit 

41.  Military 
command 

42.  Refugee 

44.  Infantryman’s 
firearm 

45.  Annulated 
planet 

46.  Beasts  of 
burden 

47.  Gem  weight 


DOWN  28.  Singer  Mornson 

30.  Civet  relative 

1.  Mine  and  yours  31.  Connective 

2.  Sneak  up  on  word 

3.  Training  group  32.  Grandma 

4.  Be  the  basis  of  34.  Flower  holders 


5.  Regret 

6.  Open  to  briber 

7.  Metrical  foot 

8.  Having  three 
unequal  sides 

9.  Of  a guardian 

10.  Imitator 

12.  Show  scorn 

13.  Moon  of  45 
Across 

18.  Actress 
Gardner 

20.  Male  swan 

22.  Army  cops: 
abbr. 

24.  Spanish  Miss 

25.  Depot:  abbr. 

26.  Final 
settlement  (as 
of  a debt) 

27.  Disrobe 


35.  Turkic 
language 

36.  Spanish 
missionary 

38.  Gather  cut 
grass 

40.  Penitential 
period 

41.  Doctors’ 
association 

43.  Scottish  name 
prefix 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2. 


^ CANVISION  0-0 
^ OPTICAL 

Guelph 

Largest  selection  of  Quality 
& Designer  frames  in  the 
area:  Polo,  Gucci,  Christian 
Dior,  Safilo,  Giorgio 
Armani  & More! 

766-7676 
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‘Time  costs’  pose  challenge  to  golf  industry 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

The  Canadian  golf  industry  has  to  recog- 
nize that  the  “time  costs”  associated  with 
playing  the  game  are  a significant  deterrent 
to  many  contemporary  consumers,  says 
Prof.  Bill  Frisbee,  Consumer  Studies.  The 
industry  must  also  recognize  that  it  has  to 
come  up  with  innovative  marketing  strate- 
gies if  it’s  to  continue  attracting  new  par- 
ticipants, he  says. 

“The  problem  is  especially  acute  among  two- 
adult  households,  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
which  are  two-earner  households,”  says 
Frisbee,  who  is  conducting  a long-term  analy- 
sis of  the  demand  for  golf  for  the  Canadian 
Golf  Foundation.  ‘They  simply  cannot  afford 
the  time  to  play  golf  on  a regular  basis." 

Golf  is  unique  in  the  recreation  industry  in 
that  it  must  be  played  during  daylight  hours, 
the  hours  when  most  people  are  working.  An 
18-hole  game  can  take  four  to  five  hours  to 
play,  in  addition  to  time  for  travel  to  the  golf 
course,  changing  clothes  and  so  on,  compared 
with  an  hour  or  two  for  many  alternative  ac- 
tivities, many  of  which  can  be  played  during 
non-working  hours,  says  Frisbee. 

‘There  is  tremendous  pressure  on  people  to 
manage  their  time  efficiently,”  he  says.  “The 
industry  has  to  devise  ways  to  make  golf  time- 
affordable  if  it  hopes  to  see  participation  levels 
increase." 

Despite  statistics  indicating  that  nearly  85 


per  cent  of  golf  in  C^ada  is  played  at  public 
pay-as-you-play  golf  courses  and  despite  the 
increasing  popularity  of  nine-  rather  than  18- 
hole  rounds,  it  remains  the  case  that  many 
fundamental  decisions  in  the  industry  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  tradition  and  emotion 
rather  than  marketplace  realities  and  good 
business  practices,  says  Frisbee. 

‘There  seems  to  be  a culture,  especially 
among  those  making  investments  in  new  golf 
facilities,  that  says  golf  must  be  an  18-hole 
game  played  over  a long,  demanding  designer 
golf  course.  For  the  vast  majority  of  people, 
golf  is  a fun  recreational  activity  that  they  play 
with  modest  skill.  Paying  $100  or  more  per 
round  to  play  a golf  course  designed  to  chal- 
lenge the  skills  of  the  finest  players  in  the 
world  is  simply  inconsistent  with  the  recrea- 
tional needs  (and  budgets)  of  the  broader  mar- 
ketplace. 

“Moreover,  marketing  strategists  must  rec- 
ognize that  golf  has  become  a game  for  mid- 


dle-social-class, middle-income  Cana- 
dian households . . . and  that  the  greatest 
growth  in  participation  is  among 
women.  With  a few  obvious  exceptions, 
any  real  or  perceived  association  be- 
tween the  game  of  golf  and  upper-social- 
status,  upper-income  males  is  long 
gone.” 

The  Canadian  golf  industry,  despite 
going  through  a period  of  transition, 
continues  to  attract  a larger  proportion  of 
recreational  service  expenditures  than 
any  otherrecreational  alternative.  The  industry 
generates  annual  revenues  of  about  $2  billion 
in  green  fees,  private-club  membership  dues, 
equipment,  supplies  and  directly  related  food 
and  beverage  sales.  The  1,800  golf  facilities 
across  Canada  employ  between  65,000  and 
70,000  full-time  and  seasonal  workers  and, 
despite  the  claims  of  some,  make  a significant 
contribution  to  the  preservation  of  green  space 
and  wildlife  habitat. 

“Despite  the  industry’s  successful  past,  it 
cannot  assume  that  what  worked  yesterday 
will  be  successful  tomorrow,”  says  Frisbee. 
“Long-term  economic  health  depends  criti- 
cally on  the  development  of  facilities  and  pro- 
grams that  meet  the  real  needs  of  contempo- 
rary consumers,  especially  those  of  people 
who  are  interested  in  golf  and  can  afford  the 
financial  costs  but  who  find  the  time  costs  to 
be  exorbitant.”  □ 
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LETTERS 


Please  save 
campus  trees 

Earlier  this  week,  my  wife  and  I 
drove  along  Gordon  Street, 
through  the  intersection  with  Col- 
lege Avenue.  We  noticed  red  rib- 
bons had  been  placed  on  many 
beautiful  and  mature  trees  at  the 
intersection  and  discussed  the  pos- 
sible significance  of  the  ribbons, 
assuming  they  represented  some- 
one’s expression  of  a cause  of 
some  type.  We  dismissed  any 
thought  that  trees  so  critical  to  the 
character  of  the  area  could  be 
slated  for  destruction. 

Apparently  we  were  only  half 
right.  I learned  today  that  the  rib- 
bons did  indeed  represent  a cause 
of  sorts,  but  that  the  cause  was,  in 
fact,  to  save  the  trees  from  de- 
struction. I understand  that  in  the 
not-so-distant  future,  there  are 
plans  to  eliminate  these  trees  so 
that  the  intersection  can  be  wid- 
ened. 

Please  reconsider  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  trees.  They  represent 
much  of  what  makes  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  — in  fact,  the  city 
of  Guelph  — a beautiful  place. 

I am  in  no  position  to  judge 
whether  the  planned  construction 
absolutely  must  take  place,  al- 
though I know  that  I would  accept 
whatever  delays  were  required 
rather  than  see  the  nature  of  that 
area  change.  It’s  ironic  that  just  a 
short  distance  east  of  this  location, 
the  Arboretum  is  striving  to  edu- 
cate us  all  about  the  crucial  role 
that  trees  play  in  our  lives,  both 
physically  and  spiritually. 

I encourage  the  engineering  staff 
to  use  their  substantial  talent  and 
creativity  to  find  alternative  meth- 
ods of  construction  that  would  re- 
sult in  the  preservation  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  old  part  of  the 
University  — one  of  a few  rela- 
tively unchanged  and  untouched 
parts.  Many  of  us  rely  on  elements 
such  as  this  to  give  us  a sense  that 
there  is  still  some  of  the  old  school 
environment  left. 

With  today’s  advanced  technol- 
ogy and  your  staff  capabilities, 
please  solve  this  challenge  in  a 
more  positive  and  less  destructive 
way.  If  additional  costs  are  in- 
volved, they  must  be  seen  as  an 
investment  in  what  made  — and 
continues  to  make  — Guelph  the 
attractive  city  that  it  is. 

Drew  Mitchell 
OAC  *64Aand  BA  ’71 


GRAD  NEWS 


The  final  examination  of  Milena 
Corredlg,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Food  Science, 
is  April  13  at  2 p.m.  in  Room  261 
of  the  Chemistry  and  Microbiol- 
ogy Building.  The  thesis  is  “Stud- 
ies on  Heat-Induced  Interactions 
of  Whey  Proteins  in  Milk.”  Her 
adviser  is  Prof.  Doug  Dalgleish. 

The  final  oral  examination  of 
Kwasi  Agyei  Bugyel,  a PhD  can- 
didate in  the  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences,  is  April  6 at 
1 p.m.  in  Room  1642  of  OVC, 
followed  by  the  defence  in  Room 
3648.  The  thesis  is  “A  Compara- 
tive Study  of  Fluoroquinolone 
Pharmacokinetics  in  Chickens 
and  in  the  Chicken  Egg  Model." 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  William 
Black..  □ 
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SPC  comments 
still  welcome 

The  consultation  period  for 
the  Strategic-Planning  Com- 
mission’s (SPC)  interim  re- 
port is  moving  into  its  final 
stage.  SPC  continues  to  wel- 
come comments  from  stu- 
dents. staff,  faculty,  alumni 
and  retirees.  Send  them  to 
SPC  chair  Prof.  Bev  Kay. 
Land  Resource  Science,  Ext. 
2447.  e-mail  bkay@lrs. 
uoguelph.ca.  fax  824-5730. 
Any  group  wishing  to  meet 
with  SPC  members  can  do  so 
by  calling  Kay  or  the  SPC  of- 
fice on  Level  4 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  Ext.  4174. 

Candidates  speak 

The  two  candidates  for  the  po- 
sition of  provost  and  vice- 
president  (academic)  will 
give  public  presentations  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  David 
Atkinson  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  speaks  April 
12  at  12:10  p.m.  CPES  dean 
J.L.  (Iain)  Campbell  speaks 
April  1 9 at  1:10  p.m.  Follow- 
ing the  talks,  members  of  the 
University  arc  invited  to  sub- 
mit their  views  orally  or  con- 
fidentially in  writing  to  the 
selection  committee  by  April 
24  at  4:30  p.m. 

Inside: 
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Included  in  this  issue  is  a 
supplement  on  U of  G’s 
preliminary  1995/96  MET 
operating  budget. 


Thought  for  the  week 

When  you  look  for  the  good 
in  others,  you  discover  the 
best  in  yourself. 

Martin  Walsh 

Downtown'|H| 


I’ve  got  ewe,  babe 


Glai  and  Klai,  the  world's  first  lambs  born  from 
frozen  embryos  that  begaq  their  lives  in  test  tubes, 
made  their  way  into  the  world  March  21 . Their  birth 


was  the  result  of  a collaborative  effort  by  re- 
searchers in  the  departments  of  Population  Medi- 
cine and  Biomedical  Sciences.  See  story,  page  5. 

Pholo  by  Trina  Koster.  Office  of  Research 


OVC  maintains  full  accreditation 


by  Martha  Leibbrandt 
Ontario  Veterinary  College 

OVC  has  been  granted  full  accreditation  — the 
highest  rating  — for  another  seven  years  by 
the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association’s 
(AVMA)  Council  on  Education. 

The  accreditation  team,  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  AVMA,  Canadian  Veieriniuy  Medical  As- 
sociation, College  of  Veterinarians  of  Ontario  (the 
licensing  body)  and  Ontario  Veterinary  Medical  As- 
sociation, visited  the  college  in  November  and  issued 
their  formal  approval  April  4. 

The  exhaustive  review  of  OVC's  operation  is  man- 
datory, says  college  dean  Alan  Meek.  All  veterinary 
colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  subject 
to  such  an  assessment  every  seven  years  by  the 
AVMA  accreditation  team.  Accreditation  not  only 
recognizes  the  college’s  overall  level  of  excellence, 
he  says,  but  it  also  provides  assurance  of  the  quality 
of  its  graduates.  If  an  institution  loses  its  accredita- 
tion, the  degree  granted,  in  essence,  no  longer  has 
currency  in  the  veterinary  field. 

OVC  was  granted  full  accreditation  seven  years  ago- 
after  being  placed  on  limited  accreditation  in  1983 
because  of  “an  imbalance  between  the  financial  re- 
sources and  the  programs  of  the  college.”  In  receiv- 
ing full  accreditation  this  year,  OVC  met  the  coun- 
cil’s current  requirements  in  all  I 1 of  the 


“essentials”:  organization,  finances,  physical  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  clinical  resources,  library  and 
learning  resources,  enrolment,  admissions,  faculty, 
cuiriculum,  continuing  education,  re.search  and  post- 
graduate education. 

Meek  says  he's  “delighted”  with  the  accreditation 
news.  "It  provides  not  only  an  occasion  to  celebrate, 
but  also  an  opportunity  to  thank  a number  of  people 
— within  the  college,  across  campus  and  beyond.  It 
has  not  been  easy  to  maintain  standards  in  the  face 
of  fiscal  constraint,  but  this  assessment  of  ourqualily 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  diligence  and  enterprise  of 
our  pieople,  who  in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  have 
managed  to  keep  standards  at  a very  high  level.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanskl.  too,  lauds  the  col- 
lege’s faculty,  staff  and  students  on  this  achieve- 
ment. “I  am  pleased  and  proud  that  OVC  has  been 
granted  full  accreditation,”  he  says.  'This  recogni- 
tion is  a ringing  endorsement  of  the  quality  of  OVC’s 
teaching,  research  and  service.” 

Meek  pays  tribute  to  a number  of  organizations  and 
private  donors  whose  funding  and  encouragement 
have  been  vital  to  the  college.  In  particular,  he  cites 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural, 
Affairs,  whose  support  of  the  veterinary  clinical 
education  program  at  OVC  has  ensured  a high  level 
of  training  for  the  college’s  graduates. 

See  AVMA  on  page  4 


Deficit 
repayment 
on  target 
in  1995/96 
budget 

by  Sandra  Webster 
University  Communications 

Senate  will  review  and  comment 
on  U of  G’s  preliminary  1995/96 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Train- 
ing (MET)  operating  budget  April 
18.  (See  supplement  inside.) 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Uni- 
versity Planning  will  take  forward 
the  $ 1 5 1 .7-million  operating 
budget  for  the  new  fiscal  year  — 
which  begins  May  I — and  also 
present  comments  on  it.  The 
budget  will  go  to  Board  of  Gover- 
nors for  approval  April  20. 

President  Mordechai  Rozan.ski 
describes  the  operating  budget  as 
"preliminary”  until  Guelph  re- 
ceives more  specific  figures  on 
transfer  payments.  These  are  ex- 
pected to  be  announced  in  the 
pending  provincial  budget. 

“Wc  are  assuming  that  Queen’s 
Park  will  honor  its  previous  an- 
nouncements and  will  not  have 
any  new  surprises  for  us,”  he  says. 

The  budget  also  gives  the  Uni- 
versity some  fiscal  breathing  room 
until  the  effects  of  the  federal  re- 
duction in  transfer  payments  arc 
factored  into  the  1996/97  provin- 
cial budget. 

As  in  the  past,  an  updated  budget 
containing  any  adjustments  to 
funding  levels  and  expenditures 
and  incorporating  the  contract 
with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs 
(OMAFRA)  will  be  prepared  for 
presentation  to  Senate  and  B of  G 
this  fall. 

The  OMAFRA  contract  budget 
will  be  prepared  once  tlic  ministry 
confirms  1995/96  funtling  levels 
(currently  $35.5  million).  This  is 
expected  in  August,  but  U of  G is 
assuming  there  will  be  no  addi- 
tional OMAFRA  funding  reduc- 
tions in  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Guelph  expects  to  end  the 
1994/95  fiscal  year  carrying  a B of 
G-approved  $21-milIion  accumu- 
lalpd  operating  deficit.  This  is 
composed  of  the  costs  of  the  two 
major  restructuring  programs  — 
the  review  of  the  non-academic 

See  OPERATING  on  page  4 
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A university’s  mission  is  to  create  a commonwealth  of  scholarship 


1 appreciate  the  intense  work  that 
culminated  in  the  draft  strategic- 
planning  report  "Making  the 
Choices." 

It  would  be  a tragic  underestima- 
tion of  what  society  expects  of  its 
scholars  — and  of  what  its  schol- 
ars expect  of  each  other  — to 
adopt  a mission  statement  that 
fails  to  focus  on  the  fundamental 
nature  of  a university.  An  amal- 
gam of  operational  guidelines  and 
policies  cannot  substitute  for  a 
mission,  but  is  informed  by  it. 
The  mission  of  any  university,  in 
my  view,  is  to  create  a common- 
wealth of  scholarship,  peopled  by 
a community  of  scholars. 

It  should  be  the  mission  for  the 
University  of  Guelph  to  become 
such  a community  of  scholars.  To 
do  so.  we  must  strive  to  create  an 
intellectual  and  working  climate 
that  is  conducive  to  the  most  pro- 
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ductive  scholarly  relationships 
among  the  members  and  to  eradi- 
cate those  features  and  structures 
that  are  inimical  to  the  ideal. 

In  a commonwealth  of  scholar- 
ship. there  would  be  respect  for 
the  contribution  of  each  member, 
a striving  for  dynamic  renewal  (by 
exercising  the  greatest  care  in  ad- 
mitting new  members  — students, 
faculty,  staff  and  administrators 
— and  in  launching  its  graduates 
into  the  wider  world),  an  accep- 
tance that  each  contributes  to  the 
community  what  he  or  she  can  and 
that  each  learns  from  the  commu- 
nity what  he  or  she  can. 

It  would  seek  equity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  its  members,  recogniz- 
ing the  inherent  democracy  of  in- 
tellectual inquiry,  not  favoring 
one  constituency  over  another. 
The  concepts  of  commonwealth 
and  community  have  clear  impli- 
cations for  the  changes  necessary 
in  the  management  and  admini- 
stration of  the  University. 

Decision  making  should  be 
participatory,  not  managerial. 
It  should  be  collective  and  not 
merely  consultative. 

The  Strategic-Planning  Com- 
mission (SPC)  recommends  that 
members  of  program  committees 
be  appointed  by  deans  (Recom- 
mendation 71).  SPC  also  recom- 
mends that  the  co-ordination  of 
interdepartmental  activities  be  the 
responsibility  of  councils,  which 
should,  at  a minimum,  consist  of 
deans  and  chairs  (Recommenda- 
tion 58). 

The  model  suggested  is  essen- 
tially managerial,  not  participa- 
tory, and  runs  counter  to  the  fun- 
damental nature  of  community 
and  commonwealth,  and  would 
weaken  the  already  weak  partici- 
patory element  in  decision  mak- 
ing. 

Resource  allocation  should  be 
inspired  by  the  needs  of  all 
learners,  especially  students, 
and  not  by  perceptions  of  reve- 
nue generation  alone. 

SPC  recommends  a resource-al- 


location model  that  counts  many 
aspects  of  teaching  activity  (Rec- 
ommendation 72),  but  elsewhere 
recognizes  that  the  distribution  of 
students,  and  therefore  of  teaching 
activity,  is  “essentially  a bypro- 
duct of  management  decisions 
about  balance,  resource  alloca- 
tions and  cutoffs." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  the  equity  of 
the  resource-allocation  mecha- 
nism — and  therefore  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  University  to  its 
members  — when  there  are  intol- 
erable discrepancies  in  the  work- 
ing conditions,  support  facilities 
and  workloads  of  different  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  as  there 
are  now.  The  SPC  recommenda- 
tion would  not  necessarily  enable 


more  flexible  responses  to  chang- 
ing societal  demands  and  environ- 
mental circumstances. 

The  community  of  scholars 
should  be  international  in  all  as- 
pects of  its  scholarly  activity 
and  not  parochial  or  xenopho- 
bic. 

Creating  an  international  dimen- 
sion to  the  scholarly  community 
and  its  activities  is  demanding  and 
expensive,  especially  when  it  ex- 
tends beyond  the  more  obvious 
patterns  of  exchange  programs  for 
students.  SPC  advisedly  com- 
ments that  "much  remains  to  be 
done." 

When  U of  G’s  mi-ssion  is  clari- 
fied, the  policies  necessary  to  im- 
plement that  vision  will  be  those 


inspired  by  scholarly  inquiry. 
Teaching  and  learning  method- 
ologies will  be  selected  to  opti- 
mize the  educational  experience 
of  the  community,  rather  than  the 
maximization  of  a narrow  objec- 
tive. 

Resource  allocation  will  be  in- 
spired by  the  current  needs  of 
scholars  and  not  by  adhering  to 
historical  patterns  no  longer  rele- 
vant. Scholarly  collaboration  will 
spring  from  desire,  rather  than  be- 
ing imposed  by  financial  neces- 
sity. The  University  community 
will  be  imbued  by  the  desire,  as 
the  motto  says:  ‘‘Rerum  Cog- 
noscere  Causas.” 

Prof.  John  Pratschke 
Consumer  Studies 


We  should  have  done  our  homework 


After  reading  the  Strategic-Plan- 
ning Commission  (SPC)  report 
“Making  the  Choices”  several 
times,  I am  distressed  by  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a lack  of  intellectual 
content. 

The  authors  were  charged  with 
"developing  recommendations  re- 
garding the  mission  and  future  di- 
rection of  the  University  over  the 
next  decade  and  with  developing 
an  ongoing  process  for  the  review 
and  implementation  of  these  rec- 
ommendations" (Appendix  1). 

Given  this  mandate,  it  would 
seem  logical  to  review  carefully 
the  recent  relevant  research  on  the 
nature  of  the  university,  the  phi- 
losophy of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion and  the  administration  of  uni- 
versities. Only  after  such  a review 
would  the  SPC  be  intellectually 
prepared  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  fulfil  its  mandate. 

As  a “research-intensive”  insti- 
tution, we  should  have  done  our 
intellectual  homework  before 
making  far-reaching  and  some- 
times contradictory  recommenda- 
tions on  educational  philosophy 
and  administration.  I see  little  evi- 


dence of  research  on  these  funda- 
mental issues  in  the  document. 
Rather,  it  appears  to  be  a compila- 
tion of  opinions  from  (sometimes) 
competing  groups  in  the  institu- 
tion. 

Toward  2000  received  many 
complimentary  references  in  the 
SPC  report.  Its  authors  spent 
many  long  evenings  in  detailed 
and  exhilarating  discussion  of 
educational  philosophy,  the  role 
of  the  institution  and  on  models  of 


university  administration  before 
soliciting  input  on  specific 
changes.  This  research  provided 
the  criteria  against  which  recom- 
mendations could  be  evaluated 
before  being  accepted. 

Am  I alone  in  being  disap- 
pointed that  the  SPC  report  ap- 
pears to  ignore  the  requirement 
that  we  conduct  careful  research 
before  presenting  conclusions? 

Prof.  Fred  Dahms 
Department  of  Geography 


Take  heed  of  warning 


I ^ave  just  read  Prof.  John 
McMurtry’s  commentary  about 
the  strategic-planning  process  in 
the  April  5 issue  of  At  Guelph. 
May  I congratulate  him  on  suc- 
cinctly staling  what  a great  many 
in  the  campus  community  are  feel- 
ing. 

I would  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  article  should  be  read  and  re- 
read by  everyone  who  has  the  in- 
terests of  the  University  at  heart. 


Too  many  of  us  merely  glance  at 
the  headlines  in  At  Guelph  and  are 
then  quite  perturbed  when  we  re- 
alize that  yet  another  fundamental 
change  has  taken  place. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  faculty,  staff 
and  students  will  take  heed  of 
McMurtry’s  warning  and  at  least 
try  to  ward  off  destructive 
changes. 

Margaret  Berry 
Department  of  Family  Studies 


Demonstration  at  Raithhy  lecture  was  disrespectful 
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The  Railhby  Memorial  lecture  se- 
ries is  held  annually  in  memory  of 
the  late  George  Raithby,  one  of  U 
of  G’  s outstanding  figures  and  our 
first  professor  emeritus.  The  two 
lectures  are  made  possible  cour- 
tesy of  an  endowment  of  the  OAC 
Alumni  Foundation  and  are  aimed 
at  both  faculty  and  students  as  well 
as  industry  personnel. 

This  year’s  guest  lecturer  was 
Bud  Hulan,  minister  of  fisheries, 
food  and  agriculture  for  New- 
foup{l|an^  a^u|  Labrador.'^l\i:j  wa^ 


an  excellent  choice  because  he  is 
well  known  by  faculty  as  a very 
capable  and  productive  scientist,  a 
former  university  departme,nt 
chair  and.  more  recently,  an  astute 
politician. 

Hulan’s  initial  lecture  March  31 
dealt  with  the  vital  topic  of  how 
knowledge  of  lifestyle  diseases 
will  influence  the  future  of  food 
production  and  processing.  Un- 
fortunately, his  lecture  was  inter- 
rupted by  a well-rehearsed  dem- 
onstration of  a supposed  seal  hunt. 


along  with  an  attempt  to  sing  an 
impolite  version  of  O Canada. 

The  interruption  destroyed  the 
flow  of  the  lecture,  affected  the 
speaker’s  concentration  and  left 
no  time  at  the  end  for  any  discus- 
sion or  questions,  which  brought 
forth  some  heckles  and  boos. 

Not  only  was  the  interruption 
disrespectful  of  an  eminent  for- 
mer professor  and  an  invited  guest 
to  the  University,  but  it  also 
wasted  the  valuable  lime  of  busy 
students,  faculty  and  industry 


leaders. 

There  is  a time  and  place  for 
demonstration.  The  minister  was 
quite  willing  to  discuss  the  contro- 
versial topic  of  seal  hunting  at  a 
more  appropriate  venue. 


Profs.  Ian  Duncan,  Ann 
Gibbins,  Roger  Hacker, 
Steve  Leeson,  Dave  Mowat 
and  Jim  Squires 
Department  of  Animal 
. anrf  foully  Science , 
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They  take  the  cake 


Staff  of  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  gather  Williamson,  Gregory  Klages,  Kathleen  Hearn, 
to  celebrate  the  centre’s  15th  year  at  its  annual  Susan  Het^ey,  Joanne  Bullock,  Trffany  Gemnich, 
fund-raising  dinner.  From  left  are  Andrew  Stephen  Robinson.  Juliana  Murphy,  Nancy 
Waldron,  Judith  Nasby,  Verne  Harrison,  Sorouja  Campbell  and  Sara  Vrbaski. 


Library  to  extend  hours  during  finals 


The  McLaughlin  Library  will  extend  its  hours  to  1 : 15 
a.m.  during  the  April  final  exam  period  in  response 
to  an  official  request  from  the  Senate  student  caucus. 

The  extended  hours  will  begin  April  19.  the  night 
before  the  first  day  of  exams,  and  continue  until 
April  28,  the  night  before  the  last  exam. 

The  decision  to  extend  the  building  hours  during 
final  exams  was  reached  after  examining  a number 
of  related  issues,  says  acting  chief  librarian  Ron 
MacKinnon.  Beyond  the  staffing  issues  were  con- 
cerns about  student  safety,  effects  on  Housekeeping 
staff  and  their  ability  to  do  vital  behind-the-scenes 
tasks  after  closing,  and  the  impact  on  the  electronic 
systems  in  the  library,  many  of  which  are  “time 
sensitive,”  he  says. 

Before  these  concerns  were  addressed,  the  library 
assessed  the  actual  need  for  longer  building  hours  by 
tabulating  the  results  of  a recent  library-user  survey 
of  student  needs  during  final  exams,  says  MacKin- 
non. 

Survey  respondents  said  the  library  services  they 
use  most  during  final  exams  are  the  study  carrels. 


reserve  services  and  photocopiers.  There  was  strong 
evidence  that  students  would  like  the  library  to  stay 
open  later  in  the  evenings  during  exams  so  they  can 
have  a quiet  place  to  study  in  preparing  for  finals. 

MacKinnon  says  that  students  planning  to  remain 
in  the  library  after  midnight  should  be  aware  that  the 
last  Magic  Bus  leaves  campus  at  1:30  a.m.,  except 
on  Sunday,  when  the  last  departure  is  at  midnight.  In 
addition.  Safe  Walk  will  only  take  appointments  up 
to  1 :30  a.m.  Students  are  welcome  to  use  the  campus 
phone  in  the  Forster  Room  of  the  library  to  contact 
Safe  Walk  before  leaving  the  building  to  walk  home, 
he  says.  The  library  will  provide  information  about 
these  services  in  its  entrance  way. 

‘The  decision  to  extend  services  in  this  lime  of 
shrinking  staff  and  financial  resources  was  adifficult 
one,”  says  MacKinnon.  “Continuing  this  practice  in 
future  semesters  will  depend  on  the  ability  to  find  the 
necessary  resources  and  the  real  utility  to  students.” 

The  number  of  students  who  actually  use  the  library 
beyond  the  normal  midnight  closing  during  the  exam 
period  will  be  monitored.  □ 


Gordon  hill  to  close  for  17  weeks 


Get  ready  for  a summer  detour! 
Gordon  Street  will  be  closed  to 
through  traffic  for  reconstruction 
from  May  8 to  Labor  Day  weekend 
from  Stone  Road  to  Wellington 
Street.  Local  access  to  this  corridor 
will  be  permitted. 


Traffic  will  be  detoured  from 
Stone  Road  to  Edinburgh  Road  to 
Wellington  Street  for  through 
traffic.  Campus  traffic  will  be  able 
to  access  McGilvray  Street  at  all 
times. 

The  closure  may  not  initially  in- 


volve the  lower  part  of  Gordon 
Street,  depending  on  work  pro- 
gression, says  Terry  Hearn,  direc- 
tor of  engineering  for  the  City  of 
Guelph. 

There  are  four  main  elements  to 
the  reconstruction  — meeting 
street  width  requirements,  creat- 
ing left-turn  lanes  at  various  inter- 
sections, installing  gate  sidewalks 
and  creating  bicycle  lanes.  A one- 
metre  boulevard  will  be  created 
between  the  sidewalks  and  bicy- 
cle lanes  forpedestrian  safety  and 
winter  snow  storage. 

In  total,  the  reconstruction  will 
entail  an  expansion  of  two  to  five 
metres  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
says  Hearn. 

“The  University  believes  the  re- 
construction will  result  in  a safer 
route  for  pedestrians  and  cy- 
clists.” says  Nancy  Sullivan,  vice- 
president,  finance  and  adminisu^- 
ilon.  "No  more  than  12  uccs  on 
University  property  will  be  re- 
moved and  all  will  be  replaced.” 

The  two-lane  plan  is  a signifi- 
cant scaling  down  from  the  origi- 
nal plan  for  four  lanes  a number  of 
years  ago,  she  says. 

Work  is  expected  to  begin  May 
8 and  to  he  completed  in  17 
weeks.  D 


Technology  series  set 


Teaching  Support  Services 
(TSS)  is  running  a series  of  three 
nbon-hoiir  meetings  on  new 
technologies  for  instruction. 
The  sessions  are  aimed  at  shar- 
ing ideas  among  people  using 
technology  in  theirteaching  and 
tho.se  planning  or  considering  it. 

An  interest  group  fordigitized 
video  in  computer  applications 
on  the  IBM  PC  will  meet  April 
1 7 at  noon  i n Room  1 20  of  Day 
Hall.  The  session  will  include 
demonstrations  of  current  use 
on  campus.  If  you  have  exam- 
ples to  share,  send  e-mail  to  Pat 
Thompson  at  psiawich® 
tss.uoguelph.ca. 

An  interest  group  for  instruc- 
tional uses  of  the  World  Wide 
Web  on  the  Iniemel  will  meet 

pril  18  at  noon  in  Room  121 


of  the  MacNaughton  Building. 
If  you  have  examples  of  in- 
structional WWW  pages  to 
share,  contact  Doug  Schaefer  at 
dougs@  uoguelph.ca. 

An  interest  group  for  current 
and  future  CD-ROM  develop- 
ers will  meet  April  25  at  noon 
in  Room  203  of  the  Mac- 
Naughton Bi^lding.  This  group 
will  join  a similar  group  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo  via  the 
Guelph- Waterloo  video  link  to 
discuss  experiences  and  con- 
cerns. If  you  have  examples  to 
share,  contact  Thompson. 

Anyone  interested  in  attend- 
ing a session  is  asked  to  contact 
Helen  Martin  in  TSS  at  Ext. 
2427.  e-mail  .hmurtin@tss. 
uoguelph.ca.  O 


Acceptable  computer 
use  goes  under  review 


President  Mordcchai  Rozanski  is 
reconvening  for  review  purposes 
the  committee  that  created  the 
“Acceptable  Use  Policy  and 
Guidelines”  for  computer  use  on 
campus  in  1993. 

The  President's  Committee  on  a 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Electronic 
Communication  — formed  when 
public  access  to  the  Internet,  elec- 
tronic conferences  and  mail  ex- 
ploded — established  a code  of 
conduct  for  users,  network  admin- 
istrators and  service  providers. 

Reconvening  this  month,  the 
committee  will  ex^ine  issues 
coming  to  light  over  the  last  two 
years  and  during  the  recent  con- 
troversy over  a ‘Tasteless  jokes” 
conference. 

These  issues  include  such  things 
as  determining  what  constitutes 
acceptable  use,  whether  the  guid- 
ance provided  by  the  policy  is 
clear  enough  and  whether  more 
clarity  regarding  due  process  in 
implementing  the  policy  is  re- 
quired. (All  computer  users  on 
campus  get  a screen  outlining  the 


policy  each  time  they  log  on  to  the 
Internet). 

Rozanski  is  waiting  for  some 
confirmations,  hut  It’s  anticipated 
that  Prof.  Bill  Hughes.  Philoso- 
phy, and  Barbara  Abercrombie, 
director  of  the  President’s  Office, 
will  co-chair  a committee  consist- 
ing of  Mary  Cocivera,  director  of 
University  Communications; 
Andre  Auger,  director  of  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Re- 
source Centre:  Ron  Elmsiie.  di- 
rector of  Computing  and  Commu- 
nications Services;  Prof.  John 
Liefeld.  Consumer  Studies;  Prof. 
Jay  Newman.  Philosophy;  Prof. 
David  Swayne.  Computing  and 
Information  Science;  and  under- 
graduate student  David  Mann.  (A 
graduate  student  wilt  also  be  se- 
lected). 

Rozanski  says  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  Committee 
on  Employment  and  Educational 
Equity,  which  he  chairs,  has  been 
keeping  a close  watch  on  prob- 
lems and  policies  at  universities 
across  the  province.  □ 


CoSy  conferences  get 
yearly  spring  cleanup 


by  Kerith  Waddington 
University  Communications 

If  you’re  finding  it  easier  to  CoSy 
up  to  your  computer  these  days, 
it’s  because  2.440  conferences  that 
hadn’t  been  used  in  the  last  six 
months  were  deleted  over  the 
spring  break. 

Slated  to  become  a yearly  spring 
ritual,  the  cleanup  became  neces- 
sary because  of  the  large  number 
of  unused  conferences  that  were 
occupying  valuable  disk  space, 
says  Phil  Jones,  manager  of  sup- 
port services  in  Computing  and 
Communications  Services  (CCS). 

Developed  at  U of  G 11  years 
ago,  CoSy  enables  group  discus- 
sion among  faculty,  students  and 
staff.  Jones,  who  worked  along- 
side a clean-up  team  consisting  of 
Bob  Creedy.  Barry  Reville. 
Elizabeth  Black  and  Madge 
Brochet  — notes  the  perks  of 
“plugging  in”  to  the  computer 
conferencing  system. 

“Users  can  communicide  inde- 
pendent of  time  and  place.”  he 
says.  “It’s  a useful  communica- 
tion tool  and  offers  freedom  to  get 
information  and  ask  questions.” 


Regular  users  of  CoSy  need  not 
worry  that  their  favorite  confer- 
ence is  next  on  the  chopping 
block,  says  Jones.  Saving  a con- 
ference is  as  easy  as  posting  a 
message  in  it  or  putting  in  a re- 
quest at  CCS  that  it  be  preserved. 

But  there’s  a new  computer  pro- 
gram on  the  block  that  may  shrink 
CoSy  more  than  any  spring 
cleanup  could. 

NetNews  — an  international 
conference-type  system  based  on 
the  same  premise  as  CoSy  and 
used  by  universities  and  institu- 
tions worldwide  — is  growing  in 
popularity.  Available  on  campus 
by  plugging  in  to  Maslo,  it  con- 
tains seven  moderated  news 
groups  (computer  science,  sci- 
ences, NelNcws  software,  recrea- 
tional activities,  social  topics,  de- 
bate and  miscellaneous),  but  there 
are  thousands  of  subgroups,  and 
individuals  can  set  up  their  own 
locally  as  well. 

Despite  the  growth  of  NetNews. 
CoSy  remains  a popular  way  for 
the  campus  to  communicate,  says 
Jones.  “It’s  a comfortable  envi- 
ronment for  a lot  of  people.”  □ 


Campus  security  boosted 
following  bomb  threat 


U of  G took  additional  security 
precautions  to  secure  several 
buildings  on  campus  last  week  fol- 
lowing an  anonymous  bomb 
threat. 

The  threat  — made  to  an  "out- 
side organization”  in  the  city, 
which  then  notified  the  University 
— targeted  a number  of  campus 
buildings  for  Thursday  and  Friday 
evenings.  City  police  were  noti- 
fied. and  on-campus  security  and 
police  increased  patrolling  and  .se- 
curity efforts. 

University  employees  working 


in  the  buildings  mentioned  in  the 
threat  (none  were  residences) 
were  informed.  Dean’s  offices 
were  alerted  and  helped  to  de- 
velop security  precautions. 

Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president, 
finance  and  administration,  con- 
demns the  prank  call.  “It  is  deplor- 
able that  someone  would  put  so 
many  people  through  a lot  of  anxi- 
ety,” she  says.  "The  University 
lakes  such  calls  very  seriously.” 

She  encourages  anyone  with  in- 
formation regarding  the  threat  to 
notify  Security  Services.  □ 
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Operating  budget  reallocates  funding  to  high-priority  areas 


Continued  from  page  I 

□nils  (Cresap)  — at  a board-man- 
dated limit  of  $3,345  million  — 
and  the  special  early  retirement 
program  (SERF)  — at  a board- 
mandated  limit  of  $17,746  mil- 
lion. (The  $17,746  million  is 
down  from  an  original  estimate  of 
$19  million  made  in  July  1994.) 

Limits  reviewed 

Both  of  these  deficit  limits  were 
reviewed  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  University  Planning  and 
Senate  in  November  1994  and  ap- 
proved by  B of  G the  same  month. 
As  mandated  by  the  board,  the 
University  must,  at  the  same  time, 
keep  the  rest  of  the  operating 
budget  balanced. 

Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president, 
finance  and  administration,  says 
the  1995/96  budget  has  been 
planned  to  keep  U of  G on  track  in 
reducing  the  deficits  created  by 
Cresap  and  SERF.  In  the  1995/96 
fiscal  year,  the  University  is  re- 
quired to  pay  down  the  deficits  by 
some  $3.9  million,  leaving  an  ac- 
cumulated deficit  of  $17  million 
at  yearend.  B of  G has  directed  the 
University  to  wipe  out  the  out- 
standing balance  by  the  end  of 
1998/99. 

Rozanski  reaffirms  that  U of  G 
is  committed  to  achieving  the 
deficit-reduction  targets  and 
maintaining  a balanced  annual  op- 
erating budget.  He  acknowledges 
that  planned  faculty  and  staff  re- 
ductions and  early  retirements  are 
challenging  all  academic  and  ad- 
ministrative units. 

Eliminate  deficit 

'“The  result,  however,  will  be  the 
elimination  of  the  University’s 
structural  deficit  of  more  than  $8 
million  created  by  the  social  con- 
tract and  other  related  budget 
challenges,”  he  says. 

Rozanski  adds  that  the  academic 
and  other  vice-presidents,  deans, 
chairs  and  administrative  manag- 
ers are  to  be  commended  for  help- 
ing the  University  meet  its  deficit- 
reduction  targets. 

"It  is  very  clear  that  everyone  in 
the  University  is  being  asked  to 
make  sacrifices.  All  academic  de- 
partments and  administrative 
units  arc  looking  at  how  they  de- 
liver their  responsibilities  and 
services." 

The  budget  is  assuming  a l.l- 
pcr-ccnt  reduction  in  the  provin- 
cial operating  grant.  This  includes 
Guelph’s  $1. 2-million  share  of 
the  continuing  withdrawal  of 
funds  for  the  additional  qualifica- 


tions program  (AQs)  offered  by 
some  univereities  for  secondary 
school  teacher  upgrading. 

Guelph  expects  institutional 
revenue  to  increase  by  $2.5  mil- 
lion ( 1 .7  percent),  mainly  through 
tuition  income,  which  is  projected 
to  increase  by  about  $3  million 
(8.9  per  cent). 

This  reflects  the  government- 
authorized  1 0-per-cent  increase  in 
tuition  minus  the  planned  de- 
creased in  enrolments  of  about 
274  full-time  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  1995/96. 

In  addition,  some  $747,000  will 
be  raised  in  new  revenues  from  the 
student  support  services  fee  of 
$28  per  semester  for  each  under- 
graduate and  graduate  student. 
This  revenue  is  specifically  ear- 
marked to  fund  half  the  direct 
costs  of  specific  student  services 
as  agreed  to  by  the  students. 

The  new  fee  was  approved  by 
students  in  a referendum  in 
March.  "We  give  credit  to  the  stu- 
dents for  supporting  these  serv- 
ices,” Rozanski  says. 

Social  contract 

Because  of  the  social  contract, 
which  ends  in  1995/96,  there  will 
be  no  salary  increases  to  base 
budget  in  the  new  fiscal  year. 
Some  74  per  cent  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s operating  budget  is  allo- 
cated to  compensation  costs. 

The  preliminary  budget  assumes 
that  employees  will  take  three 
days  off  without  pay  in  1995/96, 
which  will  generate  about  $ 1 mil- 
lion  in  salary  savings,  says 
Sullivan. 

Some  $3  million  of  $6.5  million 
in  normal  pension  expenses'  will 
be  saved  because  of  the  salary 
freeze  under  the  social  contract 
and  the  impact  of  SERF  retire- 
ments. 

The  University  is  forecasting  a 
$ 1 8 1 .0(H)  or  1 .9-per-cent  increase 


Obituary 

A memorial  service  will  be  held 
April  12  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Arbo- 
retum for  Susan  Pengelly  of 
Victoria.  B.C..  who  died  re- 
cently at  the  age  of  27.  She  was 
a B.Sc.  graduate  of  Guelph  who 
worked  for  Hospitality  and  Re- 
tjul  Services  for  five  years  until 
December.  She  is  survived  by 
her  parents,  Frances  and  Barry, 
her  sister,  Cathy,  and  her  friend 
Bryan.  Donations  in  her  mem- 
ory can  be  made  to  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund.  □ 


in  its  annual  $9.7-million  utilities 
bill. 

Incrementally,  some  $673,000 
($407,(X)0  of  which  is  one-time 
commiunenls)  will  be  allocated  to 
high-priority  areas.  These  items 
include  funding  for  increased  dis- 
tance-education enrolment,  new 
computing  software  for  Human 
Resources  and  funds  to  increase 
the  academic  support  fund. 

Rozanski  notes  that  this  budget 
is  consistent  with  plans  the  Uni- 
versity had  in  place  to  deal  with  its 
budget  challenges  prior  to  the  fed- 
eral government  announcement 
about  reducing  transfer  payments 
to  the  province  beginning  in 
1996/97. 

But  it’s  impossible  to  predict 
what  the  effect  will  be  on  U of  G 
or  any  other  Ontario  university 
until  Queen’s  Fark  makes  a deci- 
sion on  how  it  is  going  to  deal  with 
cuts  to  the  transfer  payments,  he 
says.  “This  is  the  big  unknown  for 
1996/97.” 

The  University  community  must 
start  thinking  about  what  lies 
ahead,  says  Rozanski. 

"We  may  face  decreased  provin- 
cial funding  and  increased  expec- 
tations of  our  employees  at  the  end 
of  the  social  contract.  There  will 
be  difficult  decisions  to  be  made 
if  we  are  forced  to  accept  a new 
negative  fiscal  reality.  We  will,  of 
course,  continue  to  work  together 
to  try  to  manage  this  reality  and 
strive  to  reflect  our  community 
values  and  our  commitments  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.”  □ 


1995/96  MET  revenues/transfers 


Fees  20.9% 


Contract  Service 
Fees  5.1% 


Dept  Revenues  7.6% 


Other  Fees  2.3% 


Provincial  Grants  58.9% 


InteresUMisc  1.3% 
Cost  Recover 
Ancillary  4.0% 


Total  Revenues/Transfers  $175.3  million 


1995/96  MET  expenditures 


Salaries 


Benefits 


63.2% 


10.7% 


Utilities 


5.6% 


Scholarships/ 


Lib  Acq 


3.2% 


Operating 
15.0% 

Repayments 

2.2% 

Total  Expenditures  $175.3  million 


AVMA  gives  seal  of  approval  to  OVC 


Continued  from  page  I 

The  dean  notes  that  the  AVMA 
council’ s seal  of  approval  has  also 
lent  credence  to  a number  of  col- 
lege initiatives,  particularly  the 
curriculum  review  process  known 
as  DVM  2000,  which  began  in 
March  1994. 

Through  consultation  with  vari- 
ous stakeholders  — veterinary 
practitioners,  faculty,  students, 
staff  and  representatives  of  veteri- 
nary associations,  government, 
industry  and  the  community  — 
DVM  2000  has  been  developing 
program  goals  for  OVC’s  under- 
graduate curriculum. 

From  the  outset,  the  project  has 


been  distinctive  because  it  is  an 
outcomes-based  exercise,  says 
Meek.  The  first  step  has  been  to 
define  clearly  the  main  goal  of  the 
DVM  program:  a graduating  vet 
whose  skills,  knowledge  and  atti- 
tudes will  be  suited  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  veterinary  medicine  in 
the  2 1st  century. 

It  has  also  been  a highly  consul- 
tative process,  involving  many 
people  inside  and  outside  the  pro- 
fession, he  says. 

The  successful  outcome  of  the 
college  evaluation  has  also  pro- 
vided "some  further  breathing 
room  to  plan,  to  help  us  turn  the 
challenges  ahead  into  opportuni- 
ties.” Meek  says. 


As  the  Strategic-Flanning  Com- 
mission was  formulating  its  rec- 
ommendations for  the  future  di- 
rection of  U of  G overall,  OVC’s 
strategic-planning  task  force  was 
going  through  a complementary 
exercise  for  the  college  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  Carlton  Gyles, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  and  Immunol- 
ogy- 

Meek  says  the  task  force’s  re- 
port, released  recently,  provides 
OVC  with  a vision  and  compre- 
hensive plan  that,  now  that  its  ac- 
creditation is  assured,  “will  enable 
us  to  continue  to  grow  and  adapt 
to  changing  circumstances  and  the 
needs  of  a changing  society.”  G 


18  L Bottled  Water 


• Delivered  right  to  your  cooler 

• We  carry  spring  and  distilled 

• Water  comes  from  a 950  ft. 
artesian  spring  in  Formosa 

• Stringent,  independent  lab  tests 
are  regularly  conducted 

• Morning,  afternoon  or  evening 
deliveries/regular  route  service 

• Rent  to  own  cooler  plans 

• WE  ACCEPT  ALL 
COMPETITOR’S  BOTTLES 


240-1031  (local) 

"Wb  Mntf  good  lute* 


WATER  PRODUCTS 

• OUR  PRICE  GUARANTEE  • 

This  coupon  not  only  entitles  you  to  receive  your  first  order  for 
$5.50/18L  but  also  all  future  orders  for  the  same  low  price  of  SS.& 
- price  guaranteed  for  a min.  of  12  months  - 
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Bottled 
Water 

$5.50 

delivered 

Receive  all  future 
deliveries  for  a 
guaranteed  LOW 
PRICE  of 
$5.50/18Lwhen 
you  use  this 
coupon. 

SPRING  OR  DISTILLED 

PtiRA-KLEEN 
WATER  PRODUCTS 


240-1031 
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FREDERICKTRAVEL 


GLORIOUS  GREEK  ISLANDS  — 
CRUISE  & STAY 


A 16  day  Classical  Odyssey  with  7 days  of  rest  & relaxation  on  the 
enchanting  ISLAND  OF  RHODES,  followed  by  an  exciting  4 day 
CRUISE  of  the  islands  & 3 days  in  fabled  ATHENS.  DEPART  JULY  9, 
escorted  by  Carol  & Owen  Rhodenizer  who  have  been  there  before. 


Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street 
Phone  (519)  836-0061 

♦ FREE  Tickets/Brochure  Delivery  to  U of  G ♦ Business  & Leisure  Specialists 


Preliminary  1995/96  MET  operating  budget 


Introduction 

Uof  G’s  total  operating  budget  of  ap- 
proximately $185.5  million  consists 
of  two  major  subfunds,  each  with  separate 
reporting  requirements:  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training  (MET)  operating 
budget  with  $150  million  in  revenues  and 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Rural  Affairs  (OMAFRA)  contract 
with  $35.5  million  in  revenues. 

The  OMAFRA  contract  budget  will  be 
prepared  once  notification  is  received  from 
the  ministry  confirming  1995/96  funding 
levels.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  following 
1995/96  budget  is  referred  to  as  a “prelimi- 
nary” 1995/96  MET  operating  budget.  A 
final  revised  budget  is  prepared  in  the  fall 
of  each  fiscal  year  incorporating  any 
changes  to  expenditure  estimates  or  fund- 
ing changes,  especially  as  a result  of  the 
OMAFRA  funding  announcement,  which 
is  normally  received  in  July  or  August. 

At  this  time,  it’s  expected  that  material 
changes  to  the  budget  presented  here  will 
not  be  required  and  that  the  final  revised 
October  budget  will  simply  confirm  the 
following  assumptions. 


University  of  Gueiph 

Table  1 

Preliminary  1995/96  MET  Operating  Budget 

Net 

By  Unit,  Net  of  Dept  Revenues 

Expenses 

With  Comparisons  to  Fiscal  Years  1991/92  To  1994/95  (in  $ Thousands) 

Bin2 

92/93 

93194 

94/95 

95/96 

Actuala 

%Chg 

A/rtiiala 

%Chg 

Actuala 

%Chg 

PotM^iat 

%Chg 

Prellminaiv 

%Chg 

Insthutionat  Revenues; 

Budget 

Provincial  Operat'ng  Grants 

111.719 

8.1% 

113,977 

2.0% 

107,735 

-5.5% 

104,753 

•2.8% 

103,317 

-1.4% 

Contract  Services  Fees 

11,021 

-1.8% 

10,821 

-1.8% 

9.629 

-11.0% 

8,825 

-6.3% 

8,920 

1.1% 

• 1 

Tuition  Foes 

27,506 

12.8% 

30,010 

9.1% 

31,762 

S.8% 

33,632 

5.9% 

36,614 

8.9% 

Student  Support  Services  Fee 

747 

n 

Interest  Revenue 

2,368 

•36.8% 

1,477 

-37  6% 

1,331 

-9.9% 

1,350 

1.4% 

1,450 

7 4% 

Sundry  Revenue 

641 

76.1% 

656 

2 7% 

824 

25.2% 

673 

•18.3% 

728 

8.2% 

Total  institulional  Revenue 

153.255 

7.1% 

156,943 

2.4% 

151,281 

-3.6% 

149,233 

•1  4% 

151.776 

1.7% 

Institutional  Exoenses: 
Teaching  Units 

90.263 

6.1% 

92,272 

2.2% 

91,710 

•0.6% 

90,867 

•0  9% 

86,760 

-4.5% 

Academic  Services 

13,793 

6 6% 

14,139 

2.5% 

13,645 

•3  5% 

13,978 

24% 

13,331 

-4  6% 

Library  Acquisitions 

2,851 

8 0% 

3,234 

13.4% 

3,195 

-1.2% 

3,431 

7 4% 

3,439 

0.2% 

* 

Computing  & Comm.  Services 

7,445 

26.3% 

6,199 

-16  7% 

6,585 

62% 

6,344 

-3  7% 

6.602 

1% 
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Student  Services 

4,115 

-7  8% 

3,832 

-6.9% 

3,679 

•4  0% 

3,244 

-11.8% 

3,251 

0 2% 

Un'rversity  Affairs  & Development 

2,689 

18  3% 

2,635 

-2.0% 

2,660 

0.9% 

2,724 

24% 

2,520 

-7  5% 

Physical  Resources  Operations 

17,304 

•0.8% 

17,803 

2 9% 

17,961 

0 9% 

17,347 

-3.4% 

17,133 

-1  2% 

Utilities 

7,320 

3 5% 

8,421 

15.0% 

9,869 

17  2% 

9.397 

•4  8% 

9,888 

5.2% 

•4 

Renovat'ons  Central  Funding 

298 

-76  5% 

1,529 

413  1% 

364 

•76.2% 

340 

-6  6% 

340 

0 0% 

«S 

Administration 

9,705 

-S.2% 

9,388 

-3.3% 

9,530 

1 5% 

9,523 

•0  1% 

9,362 

-1  7% 

General  Expenses 

3,292 

6.5% 

2,683 

-12.4% 

3,481 

20.7% 

2,569 

•26  2% 

4,926 

91  7% 

<6 

University  Contingency 

300 

#7 

Ancillary  Services  Recoveries 

(6,397) 

18.9% 

(6.925) 

8.3% 

(6,985) 

0.9% 

(7,322) 

4.8% 

(7,022) 

-4  1% 

Net  Expenses  (before  Pension) 

152,678 

3.7% 

155,410 

1.8% 

155,694 

0 2% 

152,442 

-2.1% 

150,830 

•1-1% 

Net  Pension  Savings 

(5,600) 

(3,000) 

(3,000) 

«8 

Total  Insbtut'onal  Expenses 

152,678 

52% 

155,410 

1.8% 

150,094 

-3  4% 

149,442 

•0.4% 

147,830 

-1.1% 

Definitions 


The  following  terms  will  be  used  throughout  the  presentation 
and  are  described  for  information: 

■ MET:  The  WUnistry  of  Education  and  Training  is  the  ministry 
responsible  for  administering  all  grants  for  education  in  Ontario, 
including  those  for  postsecondary  institutions.  MET  also  con- 
trols tuition-fee  increases  through  strict  formulas.  For  compul- 
sory non-tuition  student  fees  (such  as  athletic  and  student  health 
fees)  MET  requires  that  university  and  student  groups  agree  on 
a protocol  for  fee  increases.  Such  a protocol  was  signed  with 
student  groups  in  1994.  Provincial  grants  and  tuition  fees  to- 
gether make  up  about  83  per  cent  of  the  University’s  MET 
operating  income  (61  per  cent  grant,  22  per  cent  tuition  fees). 

■ OMAFRA:  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs;  Unique  in  the  Ontario  university  system  is  OMAFRA’s 
current  allocation  of  $35.5  million  under  an  ongoing  research 
and  education  contract  with  U of  G.  Although  these  funds  are 
reported  separately  and  do  not  form  a direct  part  of  the  MET 
operating  budget,  they  do  fund  Guelph’s  faculty,  staff,  operating 
and  infrastructure  costs.  Infrastructure  costs  of  about  $7.5  mil- 


lion are  recovered  by  the  MET  operating  budget  as  a charge  to 
the  OMAFRA  contract  under  the  category  “contract  service 
fees”  and  are  a major  contribution  to  MET  operating  revenue.  In 
1993/94,  OMAFRA  announced  a 1 0-per-cent  or  $4-miIJion  re- 
duction in  spending,  to  be  implemented  over  two  years  — 
1993/94  and  ’94/95.  The  current  working  assumption  is  that 
there  will  be  no  additional  OMAFRA  funding  reductions  in 
’95/96. 

■ Ancillary:  Ancillary  operations  are  self-funded  service  opera- 
tions managed  by  U of  G.  Projected  total  1994/95  revenues  of 
$43  million  for  the  nine  current  University  ancillary  operations 
are  derived  mainly  from  the  sales  of  goods  and  servipes  to 
students  and  other  users.  Separate  budgets  are  prepared  and 
approved  for  each  operation.  Because  of  self-funding  goals, 
ancillary  units  are  in  turn  charged  for  services  provided  by  the 
MET  operating  fund.  Such  services  include  utilities,  rent  and 
administration,  which  in  1994/95  cost  the  ancillary  units  $7 
million. 


Item  notes 


1.  Contract  service  fees  include  the 
OMAFRA  contract  service  fee  of  $7,575 
million. 

2.  The  student  support  services  fee  is  a new 
$28-per-semester  fee  approved  by  student 
referendum  in  the  winter  semester  o^ 
1995. 

3.  The  4.1 -per-cent  increase  for  Comput- 
ing and  Communications  Services  is  due 
to  unspent  equipment  funds  in  1994/95, 
whiolj^  Gomrpitted*  for  ’95/96,  and  the 
addition  of  $155,000  in  ’95/96  for  the  new 
HRMIS  (Human  Resources  system). 

4.  Utility  expenditures  reflect  a colder- 
than-average  winter  (’93/94)  and  a 
warmer-lhan-average  winter  combined 
with  favorable  natural  gas  pricing 
(’94/95).  The  ’95/96  budget  includes  an 
increase  of  $ 1 8 1 ,000  or  1 .9  per  cent  of  the 
base  budget,  primarily  as  a result  of 
changes  in  space. 

5.  The  1992/93  expenses  for  renovations 
support* include  the  transfer  of  the  ’91/92 
carry-forward  surplus  of  $693,000,  MET 
transition  funding  of  $290,000  and  de- 
ferred maintenance  funding  of  $562,000 
from  the  operating  fund.  The  ’95/96 
amount  represents  only  the  base  budget 
from  central  sources  for  renovations  and 
is  committed  as  matching  fufids  for  pro- 


jects under  the  Canada/Ontario  Infrastruc- 
ture Works  program. 

6.  For  general  expenses,  the  difference 
between  the  ’95/96  budget  and  ’94/95 
forecast  is  primarily  due  to  two  items. 
First,  there  were  some  large  transfers  that 
were  credited  to  general  expenses  in 
’94/95  and  therefore  reduced  net  expendi- 
tures as  presented:  transfer  of  the  ’93/94 
labor  adjustment  fund  ($700,000)  as  pari 
of  the  SERF  repayment  plan  and  inansfer 
of  the  U of  G Staff  Association  pay-for- 
performance  funds  that  were  held  for  ap- 
proved retroactive  salary  increases 
($220,000).  Second,  the  increase  in  ’95/96 
is  due  to  the  funding  process  for  the  pro- 
fessional development  allowance,  where 
$975,000  is  held  centrally  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year.  These  funds  are  distrib- 
uted to  the  unit  expense  budgets  on  an 
annual  basis,  based  on  the  number  of  eli- 
gible participants  in  the  program.  In  addi- 
tion. centrally  funded  benefit  costs  have 
been  budgeted  to  increase  by  $500,000. 

7.  The  University  contingency  fund  is  es- 
tablished in  the  budget  each  year  to  pro- 
vide for  unexpected  institutional  expenses 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Histori- 
cally. the  fund  has  been  applied  to  institu- 
tional items  such  as  emergency 


renovations,  legal  fees  or  utility  cost  over- 
runs. The  fund  appears  as  a line  item  in  the 
budget,  but  actual  expenses  are  not  re- 
corded there  because  the  funds  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  unit  for 
expenditure  when  allocation  decisions  are 
made. 

8.  The  net  pension  savings  for  ’94/95  and 
’95/96  of  $3  million  reflect  U of  G’s  base 

• budget  for  pension  expenseof$6!5  rhillion 
’ less*  the  estimated  ’95/96  pension  expense 
of  $3.5  million.  The  pension  expense  esti- 
mates reflect  the  impact  of  the  social  con- 
tract and  SERF.  Fension  expense  is  not  the 
same  as  pension  contribution.  The  pension 
contribution  for  ’95/96  is  projected  to  be 
$1.6  million. 

9.  The  ’95/96  budget  at  this  point  does  not 
reflect  any  appropriation  of  carryforwards 
from  ’94/95.  Appropriations  are  calcu- 
lated from  year-end  results,  which  will  be 
finalized  inJune  1995.  At  that  time,  they 
will  be  added  to  the  ’95/96  unit  budgets. 
Appropriations  do  not  change  the  Univer- 
sity’s overall  operating  fund  balance  be- 
cause the  funds  are  retained  by  the 
operating  units  for  specific  commitments 
or  approved  projects. 


1995/96 
budget  context 

In  fiscal  1993/94.  a three-year  (’93/94, 
’94/95,  ’95/96)  local  agreement  under  the 
social  contract  legislation  was  implemented 
in  response  to  $6. 1 million  in  provincial  grant 
reductions  and  committed  cost  increases  of 
$2  million.  The  grant  reductions  were 
Guelph’s  share  of  programs  (social  contract 
and  expenditure-control  program)  to  reduce 
overall  provincial  spending  by  $4  billion. 

ForGuelph,  the  local  social  contract  agree- 
ment signed  by  all  employee  groups  resulted 
in  a three-year  salary  freeze  and  three  days 
off  without  pay  per  year  for  all  employees 
earning  more  .than  $30,000  a year.  In  addi- 
tion. employees  agreed  to  the  suspension  of 
all  but  the  required  minimum  University 
contributions  to  the  pension  plans  for  the 
three  years  of  the  contract.  The  resulting 
temporary  pension  expense  and  salary  sav- 
ings were  committed  to  offset  the  permanent 
loss  of  grant  income  until  more  long-term 
structural  solutions  could  be  found. 

In  March  1994.  Board  of  Governors  ap- 
proved the  offering  of  a special  early  retire- 
ment program  (SERF).  The  main  goal  of 
SERF  was  to  reduce  total  University  ongo- 
ing compensation  costs  without  resorting  tt 
layoffs  or  other  involuntary  rcstruclurin 
methods.  Eligible  employees  had  the  oppe 
tunity  to  accept  offers  up  to  June  30.  I9‘ 
The  final  actual  take-up  rate  was  44  percent 
(247)  of  all  eligible  employees  and  cost 
$26.2  million. 

The  SERF  take-up  rate  presented  the  Uni- 
versity with  an  opportunity  to  cover  the 
structural  deficit  created  in  1993/94  and  to 
provide  future  budget  flexibility  after  the 
one-time  SERF  deficit  had  been  repaid.  It 
was  with  this  commitment  from  the  Univer- 
sity that  B of  G approved  the  costs  of  all  247 
retirees  and  a deficit  repayment  plan,  which 
requires  full  repayment  of  the  one-time  defi- 
cit by  the  end  of  fiscal  1998/99. 

In  total,  about  $12  million  in  base  salary 
and  benefit  savings,  net  of  approved  rehir- 
ings, from  both  SERF.  ($8.4  million)  and 
other  normal  retirements  ($3.6  million)  will 
be  made  over  the  three  "years  1994/95  to 
1 996/97.  After  the  deficit  repayment  plan  is 
met.  these  savings  will  be  applied  to  elimi- 
nating the  University’s  structural  deficit  of 
more  than  $8  million  and  creating  budget 
flexibility  to  meet  further  expected  fiscal 
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challenges  of  both  the  University’s  strategic-planning  needs  and  a 
deteriorating  provincial  funding  climate. 

U of  G will  carry  a total  of  $2 1 .09 1 million  of  accumulated  operating 
deficit  into  the  1995/96  fiscal  year.  The  operating  deficit  consists  of  the 
one-time  costs  of  two  major  restructuring  programs  initiated  by  the 
University  — the  1 994/95  SERF  and  the  1 991/92  Cresap  administrative 
restructuring  plan. 

The  SERF  deficit  will  equal  $ 1 7.7  million  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1 994/95 
($26.2  million  in  total  costs  less  pension  appropriations  of  about  $9 
million).  The  balance  is  to  be  retired  by  1998/99  in  accordance  with  a 
B of  G-approved  schedule  that  limits  interim  deficits  to  $ 1 5 million  at 
the  end  of  1995/96,  $9  million  at  the  end  of  1996/97  and  $3  million  at 
the  end  of  1997/98. 

The  ’91/92  Cresap  program  was  directed  at  non-teaching  functions 
only  and  saved  or  reallocated  $4.6  million  in  ba.se  funds  at  a total 
one-time  cost  of  $7  million.  With  board  approval,  $1.2  million  of  the 
total  has  been  allocated  each  year  to  repayment  of  the  deficit.  At  the  end 
of  fiscal  1994/95,  $3,345  million  of  the  original  $7  million  will  be 
outstanding;  the  balance  will  be  repaid  by  the  end  of  1997/98. 

The  1 995/96  MET  operating  budget  has  been  prepared  with  the  main 
focus  on  expense  reductions  from  savings  of  SERF  and  other  retirement 
positions.  To  maintain  the  necessary  planning  discipline,  a review 
process  has  been  established  in  which  no  regular  position  can  be  filled 
without  presidential  approval.  Hiring  decisions  are  made  in  the  context 
of  a detailed  position  plan  that  has  identified  all  retirements  (including 
those  from  SERF)  and  known  resignations. 

All  funds  from  vacated  positions  are  centrally  controlled  and  approved 
either  for  deficit  reduction  or  replacement.  When  the  position  plan  was 
completed  by  the  end  of  January  1995,  all  the  necessary  plan  savings 
($1 2 million  over  the  three  years  1 994/95  to  1 996/97)  had  either  been 
realized  or  identified. 

What  follows  is  a summary  of  the  1995/96  MET  operating  budget 
presented  with  comparative  actual  results  from  1991/92  to  1993/94  and 
the  1994/95  forecast. 

1994/95  fiscal  year 
forecast 

Overall,  it  is  forecast  that  U of  G will  meet  the  budgeted  target  of  a 
$500,000  increase  in  the  MET  fund  balance  and  that  appropriations  for 
specific  purposes  will  equal  $2,403  million  (down  from  $3.1 12  million 
in  1994/95),  The  $500,000  increase  in  the  MET  fund  balance  will  be 
directed  to  reduce  the  overall  SERF  and  Cresap  deficit  of  $2 1 .59 1 million 
at  the  end  of  1993/94  to  the  approved  budget  target  of  $21 .091  million. 

After  meeting  the  University’s  1994/95  deficit-reduction  targets,  any 
projected  revenues  over  budget  — and  underspending  in  any  institu- 
tional accounts  such  as  utilities  and  the  University  contingency  fund  — 
will  be  used  first  to  meet  current  budget  challenges  such  as  enrolment- 
related  cost  overruns  in  the  teaching  units.  Then,  if  possible,  they  will 
be  used  to  establish  an  appropriation  of  funds  for  provincially  legislated 
renovations  of  natural-gas  delivery  systems  on  campus,  (In  1995,  the 
province  will  require  major  modifications  to  natural-gas  distribution 
systems  in  public-sector  buildings  because  of  an  explosion  in  a high 
school  science  laboratory.  It’s  estimated  that  total  costs  will  be  about 
$1  million  over  three  years.) 

1995/96  MET  budget 
assumptions 

Detailed  departmental  allocations  — increases  and  decreases  — used  to 
build  the  1995/96  unit  budgets  are  contained  in  the  section  “1995/96 
Budget  Details.”  The  following  is  a summary  of  the  major  1 995/96  budget 
assumptions. 

Revenue  assumptions 

Provincial  operating  grants 

In  December  1 994,  U of  G learned  that  the  province  would  not  reduce 
funding  to  the  university  system  by  any  more  than  had  already  been 
announced.  This  communication  translated  into  a $1 . 1 89-million  grant 
reduction  because  of  additional  qualifications  (AQs). 

In  1993,  MET  announced  that  the  funding  ($58.5  million)  for  the  AQ 
programs  offered  by  some  universities  for  secondary  school  teacher 
upgrading  would  be  discontinued  over  the  next  four  years  and  that  the 
total  university  system  would  share  in  the  cost. 

Although  U of  G had  no  such  program,  it  was  estimated  that  starting 
in  1994/95,  Guelph’s  operating  grant  would  be  reduced  by  $3.4  million 
over  fouryears.  In  fiscal  1 994/95,  $754,000  was  removed.  The  1995/96 
reduction  is  estimated  at  $1,189  million. 

Finally,  two  small  grant  adjustments  under  the  faculty  renewal  and 
corridor  transition  programs  will  net  a $56,000  increase  in  provincial 
grant  income. 

In  total,  it  is  projected  that  provincial  grants  will  decline  to  $ 1 03.3 1 7 
million  or  by  about  $1,133  million  or  1 .4  per  cent  from  1 994/95  budget 
levels. 

Tuition  fees 

It’s  estimated  that  total  enrolment  will  be  reduced  by  about  274 
full-time  undergraduate  students  in  1995/96.  This  is  due  to  the  gradu- 
ation of  the  historically  high  student  enrolment  intake  of  the  late  1980s 
and  early  1990s  (see  Table  5). 

In  December  1 994,  the  province  announced  allowable  1995/96  tuition 
fee  increases  of  10  per  cent  over  1994/95  levels.  It’s  projected  that 
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Preiiminary  1995/96  MET  Operating  Budget  Fund 

Fund  Balance  Balance 

Wrth  Comparisona  to  Flacal  Yaara  1991/92  To  1994J95  (In  $ Thouaanda) 
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Total  InsOtutlonel  Revenue 

153,255 

7 

156,943 

2 4% 

151.281 

■3  6% 

149,233  •1.4% 

151.776  17% 

Total  Institiitwnal  Expenses 

152.678 

S.2H 

155,410 

1.9% 

150.094 

.3  4% 

149,442  -0  4% 

147,830  .1  1% 

/tnnual  Income  (Expense)  - Operations 

577 

1,533 

1.1B7 

(209) 

3,946 

Special  Early  Relitomonl  Program  Costs 
Adminlsltative  Restructuring  Costs 

(4,030) 

(84) 

(26.197) 

Annual  Income  (Expense) 

(3.453) 

1,449 

(25.010) 

(209) 

3.946 

Not  Change  tn  Appropriations 

(B33) 

(1.003) 

9,005 

709 

0 

Nel  Increase  (Oeciease)  in  Fund  Balance 

(4.266) 

446 

(16,005) 

500 

3,946 

Opening  Fund  Balance  - CresaFf 
Opening  Fund  Balance  - SERF 

(1.746) 

(6,032) 

(5,586) 

0 

(4.545) 

(17.046) 

(3,345) 

(17.746) 

Total  Fund  Balance  Beginning  ofYear 

(1.746) 

(6.032) 

(5,586) 

(21,591) 

(21.091) 

Ending  Fund  Balance  • Cresap 
Ending  Fund  Balance  - SERF 

(6.032) 

(5,566) 

(4,545) 

(17,046) 

(3,345) 

(17,746) 

(2.145) 

(15,000) 

Total  Fund  Balance  - End  ofYear 

(6.032) 

(5,566) 

(21.591) 

(21.091) 

(17,145) 

General  Not«s: 

• All  unit  expenses  are  presented  nel  of  Ihelr  deparlmental  revenues,  foes  and  cost  recovenes 

• The  95/96  unit  budget  decreases  in  a large  measure  reflect  the  impact  of  the  planned  reductions  (See  Table  #3)  that 
include  the  results  of  the  Special  Early  Retirement  Program  (SERF). 
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University  tuition  revenues  will  in- 
crease by  $3,385  million.  In  sum- 
mary. it  is  estimated  that  total  tuition 
fee  revenues  will  increase  by  $3,006 
million  or  8.9  per  cent  over  budg- 
eted 1994/95  levels  ($3.385-million 
rate  increase,  less  $379,000  decrease 
from  lower  enrolment  levels). 

student  support 
services  fee 

In  March  1 995,  a new  fee  of  $28  per 
full-time  semester  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  was  approved 
by  student  referendum.  The  new  fee 
will  raise  an  estimated  $747,000  in 
new  revenue.  The  referendum  was 
held  under  the  new  protocol  for  in- 
creases to  all  compulsory  non-tui- 
tion-related student  fees.  (This  proto- 
col was  negotiated  between  the 
University  and  student  groups  and 
was  approved  by  B of  G in  Novem- 
ber 1994.) 

The  new  fee  will  support  50  per 
cent  of  the  direct  costs  of  a number 
of  student  services.  Of  the  new  reve- 
nue, $255,000  will  be  allocated  to 
establish  new  student-life  enhance- 
ments or  will  be  reinvested  in  exist- 
ing services  that  are  currently  sup- 
ported by  ad  hoc  funding  sources 
such  as  contracts  or  that  were  sched- 
uled for  reduction  because  of  pend- 
ing budget  cuts.  The  remaining 
$492,000  will  be  allocated  in  meet- 
ing the  overall  1 995/96  budget  target. 

Interest  income 

Interest  income  earned  on  the  oper- 
ating portfolio  is  expected  to  increase 
by  $150,000  or  11.5  per  cent  over 
1994/95.  This  is  the  result  of  higher 
short-term  market  interest  rates  pro- 
jected for  most  of  1995/96. 

Personnel  costs 
assumptions 

Because  of  the  social  contract,  it  is 
assumed  there  will  be  no  net  salary 
increases  to  base  in  1995/96.  Three 
days  off  without  pay  taken  by  staff 
under  the  social  contract  will  gener- 
ate $ 1 million  in  budget  savings.  Em- 
ployer non-pension  benefit  costs  are 
projected  to  increase  by  about 
$500,000  due  to  an  increase  in  both 
statutory  and  negotiated  benefit 
rates.  University  pension  expense  is 
expected  to  yield  $3  million  in 
budget  savings,  primarily  because  of 
the  salary  freeze  under  the  social  con- 
tract and  the  impact  of  retirements 
under  SERF. 

In  total,  compensation  costs,  in- 
cluding pension  expense  savings, 
will  produce  $3.5  million  in  savings 
in  1995/96. 

Operating  cost 
increases 

Operating  costs  have  been  in- 
creased to  cover  an  expected  in- 
crease in  utility  costs  of  $181,000. 


In  addition,  as  part  of  the  detailed 
1995/96  budget  planning,  several 
priority  areas  were  identified  for  ad- 
ditional funding  totalling 
$673,000.  Funding  for  these  items 
includes  funding  for  increased  dis- 
tance-education enrolments 
($105,000);  new  computing  software 
for  Human  Resources  ($224,000); 
and  funds  to  increase  the  academic 
support  fund  ($131,000).  Other 
smaller  allocations  were  made  for  a 
variety  of  high-priority  initiatives, 
including  funding  for  a new  em- 
ployee relations  adviser  and  opera- 
tions funding  for  the  environmental 
sciences  program.  Further  details  on 
amounts  and  unit  allocations  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  section. 

Budgeted 

decreases 

A total  of  $4.74  million  will  be 
removed  in  net  University  expenses 
for  1995/96.  These  savings  are  struc- 
tural or  permanent  and  were  realized 
by  effectively  eliminating  57.1  posi- 
tions in  1995/96  (31.8  faculty  and 
25.3  staff),  primarily  from  positions 
vacated  by  SERF  retirements.  It  rep- 
resents a drop  in  full-time  appoint- 
ments of  2.7  per  cent  from  1994/95 
(see  Table  4,  FTES). 

Over  the  three  fiscal  years  1994/95 
to  1 996/97,  a total  of  306  positions  or 
14  per  cent  of  all  MET  positions  have 
been  or  will  be  affected.  A total  of 
178  positions  (91  of  which  are  fac- 
ulty) or  60  per  cent  of  the  total  will 
be  deleted  or  “frozen.”  Another  17 
will  be  filled  with  contractually  lim- 
ited appointments,  increasing  the 
flexibility  of  the  position  funding. 
Further  details  on  amounts  and  unit 
allocations  are  presented  in  Table  3 
and  the  following  section. 

Summary  of 
University  deficit 
position 

After  all  of  the  above  assumptions 
are  incorporated,  the  1995/96  MET 
operating  budget  will  generate  net 
funds  of  $3,946  million,  all  of  which 
will  be  allocated  to  reduce  the  accu- 
mulated deficit  to  $17,145  million 
(from  the  1994/95  balance  of 
$21,091  million).  Some  $15  million 
of  this  deficit  is  attributable  to  SERF 
and  $2,145  million  will  remain  from 
the  Cresap  program.  Both  deficits 
meet  the  limits  approved  by  B of  G. 
and  the  University  remains  commit- 
ted to  achieving  the  deficit-reduction 
targets  established  by  the  board. 

The  chart  below  provides  a sum- 
mary of  the  University  deficit  posi- 
tion and  board  limits. 


1994/95 

Forecast 

1995/96 

Budget 

1996/97 

Target 

1997/98 

Target 

1998/99 

Target 

Revenue  over  expenses 

before  deficit  repayment 

Closing  Deficit 
Balance: 

0 500 

3.946 

7.200 

6.945 

3.000 

CRESAP 

3.345 

2.145 

0 945 

0 

0 

SERP 

17.746 

15.000 

9 000 

3 000 

0 

Total 

21  091 

17.145 

9 945 

3000 

0 

Board  Limits: 

CRESAP 

3.345 

2.  US 

0.945 

0 

0 

19  000 

1S.OOO 

9 000 

3.000 

0 

Total 

22  345 

17. US 

9 945 

3 000 

0 
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Preliminary  1995/96  MET  Operating  Budget 
Fall  Fulltime  Enrolment 
Historical  and  Projected 
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83 
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10.394 
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84 

824 
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160 
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95 

85 
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8674 
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786 

938 
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316 
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831 
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10,407 
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87 
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10,806 

199 

88 
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89 
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11,453 

469 

90 

153 

10990 

11,143 

316 

925 
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12.384 

931 

91 

173 

10927 

11,100 

308 
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I.3SS 
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71 

92 

196 

10929 

11,125 
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1124 
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12.570 
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93 
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-303 

94 
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10I7S 
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240 

1303 

1,543 

11,925 

-342 

95 
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10,108 

240 

1303 

1,543 

11,651 

-274 

96 
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11,387 

-264 

97 
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9,708 
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1,543 

11,251 

-136 

98 
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9394 
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11,124 

-127 

99 
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1995/96  budget  details 


Introduction 


The  information  presented  in  this  appendix  is  the 
supporting  detail  for  the  1995/96  MET  operating 
budget  by  organizational  unit.  (Figures  exclude 
carryforwards  from  the  1994/95  fiscal  year  pend- 
ing completion  of  the  audited  statements  in  June 
1995.) 

This  presentation  does  not  include  the 
OMAFRA  funding  for  the  veterinary  clinical  edu- 
cation program  and  the  OMAFRA  research  and 
education  contract.  Separate  budgets  for  these 
funds  will  be  prepared  when  funding  information 
becomes  available  from  the  ministry  (normally 
presented  for  approval  in  October). 

“Columns”  refer  to  tables  A,  B 
and  C attached. 


Column  A:- Starting  ’95/96 
budget 

The  1994/95  MET  budget  was  approved  with  an 
$8.5-million  base  or  stnictural  budget  deficit.  A 
number  of  measures  were  taken  in  '94/95  to 
achieve  the  budget  target  for  the  year.  These  in- 
eluded: 


Social  contract 

(three  days  off  without  pay) 

Pension  savings 

Other  one-time  reductions 

from  various  units 

Total 


$i  million 
$5.8  million 

$1.7  million 
$8.5  million 


The  first  step  in  the  University's  annual  budget 
process  is  to  identify  a starting  base  budget.  The 
new  budget  is  then  developed  by  reviewing  the 
revenue  and  cost  assumptions  and  by  preparing 
estimates  for  any  special  Items  or  program 
changes.  The  following  arc  the  details  of  this 
process  for  1995/96. 


Column  B:  Social  contract 

In  1993/94,  U of  G reached  a three-year  agree- 
ment with  all  employees  under  the  provincial  so- 
cial contract  legislation.  Under  the  local  agree- 
ment. employees  agreed  to  take  three  days  off 
without  pay  per  year.  Fiscal  1995/96  will  be  the 
third  and  final  year  of  that  agreement.  For 
1 995/96,  it  is  estimated  that  three  days  off  without 
pay  will  again  achieve  $1  million  in  savings.  The 
local  agreement  of  the  social  contract  also  in- 
volves a pension  contribution  reduction  and  a 
comprehensive  salary  freeze  for  all  positions  over 
$30,000.  Note  19  below  discusses  the  impact  of 
the  social  contract  on  pension  expense. 


Column  C:  Estimated  inflation 

Note:  “Inflation”  for  budget  purposes  is  defined  as 
rate  increases  (decreases)  to  the  existing  base 
budget,  assuming  no  changes  to  volumes  or  levels 
of  activity  from  the  prior  year. 

Based  on  the  December  1 994  provincial  funding 
announcement,  there  will  be  no  inflationary  in- 
crease in  provincial  grant  revenue.  At  the  same 


lime.  MET  also  confirmed  the  previously  an- 
nounced tuition  increase  of  10  percent.  The  result 
is  an  estimated  increase  in  tuition  revenue  of 
$3,385  million. 

The  estimated  inflation  on  institutional  expenses 
is  $68 1 .000  and  includes: 

■ a provision  of  $500,000  for  the  employer  portion 
of  non-pension  benefit  cost  increases.  Several 
components  of  the  University’s  benefit  package, 
including  statutory  and  negotiated  benefits,  arc 
forecast  to  have  costs  rise  by  five  to  six  per  cent. 

■ a $ 1 8 1 .000  increase  in  the  provision  for  utilities, 
representing  a 1 .9-pcr-cent  increase  on  the  cur- 
rent base  budget  of  S9.7  iiulUon. 

For  the  1995/96  fiscal  year,  as  in  '94/95,  there 
will  be  no  base  increase  in  charges  to  ancillary 
units  for  University-provided  services  such  as  ad- 
ministration. utilities  and  housekeeping. 

Column  D:  Planned  reductions 

In  the  fail  semester  of  1994.  a comprehensive 
review  of  all  position  retirements  and  vacancies 
was  undertaken.  This  is  partly  a result  of  the 
position-replacement  management  plan  required 
under  SERF  to  meet  the  repayment  plan  as  ap- 
proved by  Board  of  Governors  in  July  1994.  The 
result  is  a detailed  three-year  position-replace- 
ment plan  covering  the  1994/95  to  1996/97  fiscal 
years.  The  position  plan  estimates  base  savings  of 
about  $12  million,  primarily  from  vacant  posi- 
tions. through  to  the  end  of  the  '96/97  fiscal  year. 

The  1995/96  savings  are  projected  to  be  $4.74 
million,  of  which  $1,429  million  has  been  allo- 
cated to  repay  the  SERF  operating  deficit  to  meet 
the  board-approved  limit  of  $15  million  for 
'95/96.  The  remaining  S3.3 1 1 million  will  be  used 
to  help  meet  the  budget  target  for  '95/96. 

Column  E:  Budget  increases 

The  notes  refer  to  specific  items  in  this  column: 
Note  1:  The  base  formula  grant  increase  Is  esti- 
mated at  $337,000  due  to  a recalculation  of  the 
accessibility  envelope. 

Note  2:  In  March  199^.  a student  referendum 
approved  the  student  support  services  fee  (SSSF). 
The  fee  will  support  50  per  cent  of  the  direct  costs 
of  a number  of  student  services.  Starting  with  the 
spring  semester  of  1995.  all  students  will  pay  this 
fee  ($28  per  semester  per  full-time  student).  Pro- 
jected revenue  for  1995/96  is  $747,000.  Of  this 
new  revenue.  $255,000  will  be  allocated  to  estab- 
lish new  student-life  enhancements  or  will  be  rein- 
vested in  services  that  are  currently  supported  by 
ad  hoc  funding  such  as  contracts  or  were  scheduled 
for  reduction  because  of  pending  budget  cuts.  (The 
specifics  of  these  individual  allocations  are  pre- 
sented below,  starting  with  Note  5.)  The  balance 
will  be  used  in  meeting  the  overall  MET  operating 
budget  target. 

Note  3:  Due  to  favorable  increases  in  earnings  on 
the  University's  operating  portfolio,  interest  reve- 
nues arc  projected  to  increase  by  $150,000  in 
1995/96. 

Note  4:  The  Office  of  Open  Learning  includes  the 
operations  of  Continuing  Education.  Distance 
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Education  and  Conferences.  A $105,000  one-time  increase  in  funding 
will  support  about  6.000  distance-education  enrolments  (increased  from 
4,000).  Costs  include  transfers  to  departments  at  approximately  $75  per 
course  enrolment.  Costs  are  being  contained  by  reducing  the  transfer  to 
the  colleges  by  $25  per  course  enrolment  (was  $100). 

Note  5;  “Other  teaching  units”  include  several  teaching-related  support 
functions  as  well  as  the  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  the 
Office  of  First- Year  Studies.  The  $70,000  increase  includes  a $20,000 
allocation  from  the  SSSF  for  transition  programs  provided  by  the  Office 
of  First- Year  Studies  and  $50.^00  in  one-time  operations  funding  for  the 
environmental  sciences  degree  program.  (Any  base  funding  for  environ- 
mental sciences  is  pending  action  on  Strategic-Planning  Commission 
recommendations.) 

Note  6:  “Academic  support  ftmds"  for  1995/96  include  the  following 


special  funds: 

VP  academic  fund  $ 497,000 

Research  support  $ 677,000 

Academic  computing  fund  $ 200,000 

Release  time/other  $ 123,000 


Total  $1,497,000 


For  1995/96,  the  VP  academic  fund  has  been  increased  by  $131,000 
to  $497,000.  In  1995/96,  the  fund  has  been  committed  to  supporting 
academic  initiatives  such  as  instructional  development,  international 
activities  and  collaborative  efforts  in  teaching  and  research.  The  re- 
search support  fund  is  allocated  to  the  colleges  as  a return  of  40  per  cent 
of  the  overhead  earned  on  domestic  and  international  research  contracts. 
The  academic  computing  fund  is  directed  to  highest-priority  needs  in 
academic  computing.  In  addition,  under  the  Network  of  Centres  of 
Excellence  program,  U of  G continues  to  participate  in  the  Canadian 
Disease  Network  and  the  Institute  for  Robotic  and  Intelligent  Systems. 

A commitment  of  $23,000  for  ’95/96  is  to  provide  release  time  for 
principal  investigators. 

Note  7:  In  the  Office  of  Research,  $30,000  goes  towards  the  $57,000 
total  cost  to  establish  an  on-line  database  of  researchers,  their  research 
interests,  accomplishments,  awards  and  sponsors.  This  database  will  be 
available  for  use  by  the  campus  community  and  for  external  sponsors’ 
inquiries  on  opportunities  for  U of  G research.  Costs  include  software, 
training  and  data-conversion  expenses.  The  Office  of  Research  will 
contribute  the  remaining  $27,000. 

Note  8:  In  the  Registrar’s  Office.  $30,000  from  the  SSSF  allocation  goes 
to  Student  Finance  and  Awards  for  financial-aid  counselling  services  and 
to  automate  elements  of  the  student  application  process. 

Note  9:  “Other  academic  services”  include  several  units  such  as  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs,  the  Student  Environment  Study 
Group  and  funds  controlled  l?y  the  office  of  the  associate  vice-president, 
academic,  in  support  of  student  lizuson  and  international  semesters.  A 
one-time  increase  of  $30,000  for  Senate-approved  international  semes- 
ter-abroad programs  is  included.  (Any  base  funding  is  pending  action  on 
SPC  recommendations.)  The  balance  of  the  $50,000  increase  is  $20,000 
from  the  SSSF  allocation  for  international  activities  in  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs. 

Note  10:  $155,000  goes  towards  HRMIS  (Human  Resources  Manage- 
ment Information  System)  costs  in  Computing  and  Communications 
Services,  $ 1 00,000  is  a one-time  allocation  for  the  platform  upgrade  and 
$55,000  is  the  base  funding  for  the  software  lease.  See  Note  1 3 for  more 
information. 

Note  11:  In  Student  Services,  a total  of  $140,000  from  the  SSSF 
allocation  goes  to  job  placement  ($30,000),  Raithby  House  ($25,000), 
the  Learning  Resource  Centre  ($30,000),  international  student  advise- 
ment ($20,000)  and  the  Counselling  Unit  ($30,000),  all  in  the  Counsel- 
ling and  Student  Resource  Centre.  The  balance  is  for  the  Student 
Leadership  Program  under  the  direction  of  the  associate  vice-president, 
student  affairs  ($5,000). 

Note  12:  Creation  of  the  student-approved  student-life  enhancement 
fund  is  supported  with  $40,000  from  the  SSSF  allocation.  Expenditures 
will  be  guided  by  recommendations  from  the  new  fee  committee  for 
project  proposals  received  from  student  groups  or  University  units. 

Note  13:  In  Human  Resources,  a $50,000  base  increase  for  a senior 
adviser  in  Employee  Relations  added  to  the  current  complement  of  two 
Employee  Relations  professionals.  The  position  is  required  to  provide 
administrative  support  for  faculty  policies  and  negotiations.  In  addition, 
the  position  will  help  with  the  increased  workload  surrounding  two  new 
CUPE  unions  (graduate  teaching  assistants  and  sessional  lecturers).  In 
addition,  there  is  a one-time  allocation  of  $69,000  for  HRMIS.  The 
proposal  is  to  upgrade  the  current  payroll  package  and  add  new  modules 
and  features  such  as  benefits  costing,  applicant  tracking,  remote  (paper- 
less) data  ent^  and  on-line  employee  data  inquiry.  The  project  proposal 
was  reviewed  .and  .approved  by  the  information  Technology  Steering 
Committee.  Additional  benefits  include  reduction  of  paperwork  and 
replacement  of  expensive  mainframe  systems.  Savings  from  the  project 
will  result  from  reduced  clerical  activities,  paper-form  reduction,  re- 
duced mainframe  support  costs  and  reduced  reporting  costs  in  both 
Human  Resources  and  field  departments.  Implementation  will  take  place 
over  the  next  1 8 months.  The  total  project  cost  is  $224,000. 

Note  14:  In  the  Senate  Secretariat  office,  a $30,000  base  increase  goes 
to  expand  the  current  part-time  judicial  officer  position  to  a full-time 
professional  position,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Working  Group  on 
the  Office  of  Human  Rights  and  the  academic  vice-president.  The 
position  will  provide  support  to  various  University  judicial  committees 
and  advise  appellants,  respondents  and  oommittces  on  human  rights, 
student  petitions,  the  University  appeals  committee,  faculty  grievance 
board,  faculty  arbitration  committees,  research  misconduct  cases,  stu- 
dent judicial  hearings  and  sexual  and  gender  harassment.  The  position 
will  also  deal  with  freedom  of  information  issues. 

Note  15:  Under  the  direction  of  the  president  and  the  associate  vice- 
president.  student  affairs.  $5,000  from  the  SSSF  allocation  goes  for 
grants  to  student  groups. 
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Supporting  Detail,  by  Organizational  Unit 

Table  A 

(In  6 Thousands) 

S 

C D 

£ 

Soeclal  Hems 

Prellmlnaiy 

% 

Inflation  Reductions 

Budget 

Budget 

9S/9I 

Change 

Budget 

(J  Days) 

Increases 

Notes 

Decreases 

Notes 

Budget 

Institutional  Rovanue 

96,875 

(1.169) 

trie 

95.666 

-12% 

AccessibaUty/Coiridor  Grants 

6,310 

337 

«1 

Faculty  Renewal  Grants 

261 

t/l  / 

ProvindsI  Operating  Grants  104,450 

337 

(1.470) 

103,317 

.1 1% 

8,920 

8,920 

33,608 

3,385 

(379) 

*18 

747 

*2 

747 

InletesI  Revenue 

1,300 

150 

Sundry  Revenue 

Total  Institutional  Revenue 

149,006 

3,385 

1.234 

(1.849) 

151.776 

1 9% 

* The  Flow  Through  Grant  is  a 

Municipal  Tax  Grant  that  is  received  from  the  Province  and  passed  on  to  the  City  of  Guelph  in  lieu  ol  Munidpal  Taxes. 

Preliminary  1996/96  MET  Operating  Budget 

Appendix  A 

SupporUng  Detail,  by  Organizational  Unit 

Table  B 

(In  $ Thousands) 

A 

S 

C 0 

£ 

F 

G 

Social 

Estimated  Planned 

SMcial  Hems 

Preliminary 

S 

9S/96 

Contract 

Inflation  Reductions 

Budget 

Budget 

9S/9S 

Change 

Budget 

(3  Days) 

Increeses 

Notes 

Decreases 

Notes 

Budget 

Instrtulional  Expenses 

TearJiinq  IJnils 

ARTS 

11,647 

(91) 

(634) 

12,676 

(93) 

(417) 

12,166 

-4  0% 

FACS 

6,643 

(54) 

(305) 

6,284 

-S  4% 

OAC 

12,379 

(106) 

(768) 

11,505 

-7  1% 

ovc 

14,042 

(112) 

(902) 

13,026 

-7  2% 

CPES 

16,141 

(123) 

(564) 

15,454 

-4  3% 

CSS 

12,218 

(93) 

(112) 

12,013 

-1.7% 

OIRce  ol  Open  Learning 

713 

(5) 

(24) 

105 

U 

789 

10.7% 

Untv.  School  of  Rural  Planning 

1,111 

(8) 

-0.7% 

Other  Teaching  Units 

580 

(1) 

70 

#5 

119% 

Scholarships  & Appraisals 

1,150 

Academic  Support  Funds 

1,343 

154 

«6 

11.5% 

Total  Teaching  Units  90,643 

(686) 

(3,726) 

329 

66,760 

-4  5% 

Atvjflpmir  .^nrvifte.s 

Ubraty  Operations 

6,709 

(39) 

(128) 

-25% 

Library  Acqutsitions 

3,439 

Total  Library  & Acquisitions  10,148 

(39) 

(128) 

9,981 

-1  6% 

Graduate  Studies 

767 

(4) 

763 

-0  5% 

Oirice  ol  Research 

1,875 

(15) 

(29) 

30 

#7 

1,861 

-0  7% 

Teaching  Support  Services 

841 

(8) 

(24) 

809 

-36% 

Regist/ar 

2,574 

(16) 

(100) 

30 

«a 

-3  3% 

Other  Academic  Sendees 

847 

(4) 

(25) 

50 

«9 

868 

2 5% 

Total  Academic  Services  17,052 

(86) 

(306) 

110 

16,770 

-17% 

Preliminary  1996/96  MET  Operating  Budget  Appendix  A 

Supporting  Detail,  by  Organizational  Unit  Table  C 

(In  6 Thousands) 

A B c D £ f G 


Social 

isllmated 

Planned 

Soeclal  Items 

Pralimlnary 

% 

95/96 

Contract 

Inllallon 

Reductions 

Budget 

Budget 

95/96 

Change 

Budget 

(3  Days) 

nereases 

Notes 

Decreeses  Notts 

Budget 

Computing  & Comm  Sennees 

6,501 

(37) 

(17) 

155 

*10 

6.602 

6%’ 

Student  Services 

2,592 

(20) 

(131) 

140 

*11 

2,581 

-0.4% 

Athletics 

668 

(10) 

(28) 

630 

-S.7% 

Student  Ufa  Enhancement  Fund 

40 

*12 

Total  Student  Services 

3,260 

(30) 

(159) 

160 

3,251 

-0.3% 

UnivAlfalrs  & Oovelopmonl 

2,534 

. (14) 

2,520 

-0.6% 

Physical  Resources  • Operations 

17.539 

(81) 

(325) 

17,133 

-2.3% 

Uhlibes 

9,707 

181 

9,888 

1.9% 

Renovations:  Support  from  Operating 

340 

340 

Tolol  Physical  Plant 

27.586 

(81) 

161 

(325) 

27.361 

-0.6% 

Human  Resources 

2,466 

(16) 

(1) 

119 

*13 

2,558 

4.2% 

Executive  Offices 

2,263 

(20) 

(120) 

30 

•14 

-4.9% 

Financial  Services 

3,039 

(17) 

(62) 

2,960 

-2  6% 

Securrty  Services 

1,795 

(13) 

(91) 

1,691 

-S^% 

Total  Admln'slralion 

9,553 

(66) 

(274) 

149 

9,362 

•20% 

General  Expenses 

4,354 

500 

67 

5 

*15 

4,926 

13.1% 

University  Conbngency 

300 

300 

Ancillary  Recoveries 

(7,022] 

(7,022) 

Net  Pension’Savings 

(3,000)  *19 

(3,000) 

Repayment  ol  CRESAP  OeficH 

1,200 

1,200 

Repayment  of  SERP  Deficit 

1,317 

1.429 

106.6% 

Total  Institutional  Expanses 

157,478 

(1.000) 

661 

(3,311) 

928 

(3,000) 

151,776 

•36% 

Annual  Operating  Income  (Expense) 

(8,472) 

1,000 

2,704 

3,311 

306 

1,151 

0 

Column  F:Budget  decreases  ' • • ■ • 

Revenue  decreases: 

Note  16:  Provincial  grants  are  projected  to  decline  by 
$1.1 89  million  as  a result  of  the  1995/96  additional 
qualifications  grant  reduction. 

Note  17:  The  faculty  renewal  program  is  a nine-year 
program  started  In  1986/87  to  “bridge”  existing  fac- 
ulty positions  to  retirement  with  new  appointments. 
By  1990/91,  Guelph  had  received  funding  forits  full 
allocation  of  32  positions.  Over  five  years  starting  in 
1991/92,  the  funding  for  this  initiative  was  to  be 
phased  out.  The  reduction  of  $281,000  (five  posi- 
tions) for  ’95/96  represents  the  end  of  this  program. 
Note  18:  The  decrease  in  tuition  fees  results  from  a 
planned  reduction  in  student  enrolment  of  about  274 
students. 

Expense  decrcasc.s: 

Note  19:  The  Univerjiily  base  budget  for  pension 


expense  is  $6.5-million.  As  a result  of  the  social 
contract  silary  freeze  and  SERF,  the  1 995/96  ^’ri^ion 
expense  is  estimated  at  $3.5  million.  The  net  differ- 
ence of  $3  million  is  therefore  contributed  to  achiev- 
ing the  1995/96  budget  target. 

Column  G:  Preliminary  1995/96 
budget 

The  1 995/96  MET  budget  by  organizational  unit  is 
the  sum  of  the  six  columns  (A  to  F)  in  the  above 
tables.  The  preliminary  1 995/96  MET  budget  has  no 
new  annual  operating  deficit  and  includes  budget 
commitments  of  $ 1 .2  million  towards  repayment  of 
the  Cresap  accumulated  operating  deficit  and  $2,746 
million  for  the  SERF  accumulated  operating  deficit. 
The  total  operating  deficit  repayment  is  therefore 
$3,946  million  for  1995/96.  This  meets  the  repay- 
ment requirements  established  by  B of  G in  July 
1994  for  these  two  programs  (’95/96  limits:  $15 
million  for  SERF.  $2,145  million  for  Cresap). 
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OVC  graduate  students  Nucharin  Songsasen.  left,  and  Suzanne  Walmsiey  show  off  ‘Irozen  IVF  lambs"  Glai 
and  Klai  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  animals'  surrogate  mom.  Photo  by  Trina  Kosier,  Office  of  Research 

High-technology  lambs  give  birth 
to  new  collaborative  research 


Kidney  disease  could 
be  slowed  by  diet 


by  Steve  O’Neill 
Office  of  Research 

Spring  was  ushered  in  this  year  at 
U of  G not  by  the  sighting  of  the 
first  robin,  but  by  the  appearance 
of  two  special  lambs. 

March  21  marked  the  birth  of  the 
world’s  first  lambs  from  frozen 
embryos  that  began  their  lives  in 
test  tubes.  Prof.  Brian  Buckrell, 
and  graduate  student  Suzanne 
Walmsiey,  Population  Medicine, 
and  Prof.  Stanley  Leibo  and 
graduate  student  Nucharin 
Songsasen,  Biomedical  Sciences, 
oversaw  the  process. 

Here’s  how  they  did  it.  With  the 
help  of  a laparoscope,  they  ex- 
tracted unfertilized  eggs  from  the 
ovaries  of  donor  ewes.  After  fer- 
tilizing the  eggs  in  the  laboratory 
with  previously  frozen  semen, 
they  developed  them  in  a lest  tube 
or  in  vitro.  The  eggs  were  then 
frozen  in  liquid  nitrogen,  thawed 
and  implanted  into  surrogate 
ewes. 

The  embryos  developed  into 
full-term  five-month  pregnancies, 
resulting  in  "frozen  IVF  lambs” 
named  Glai  and  Klai  (which 
means  near  and  far  in  Thailand, 
Songsa.sen’s  home). 

For  several  years,  researchers 
worldwide  have  successfully  de- 
veloped sheep  embryos  in  the  lab 
and  implanted  them  in  recipient 
ewes.  But  no  one  else  has  accom- 
plished the  Guelph  team's  feat  of 
successfully  freezing  them. 


Human  Resources  Development 
Canada  is  offering  a wage-subsidy 
program  this  year  to  encourage 
employers  to  create  new  summer 
jobs,  primarily  for  high  school  stu- 
dents. Called  Summer  Career 
Placements  '95.  the  program  runs 
six  to  16  weeks  between  the  ap- 
proval date  and  Sept.  1. 

This  year,  the  program  empha- 
sizes career  planning  rather  than 
social  programs.  Proposals  must 
demonstrate  that  the  jobs  would 
not  be  available  without  assis- 
tance from  this  program,  that  con- 
tinued funding  from  another 
source  will  not  be  required  and 
that  the  job  created  won’t  interfere 


“It  was  an  excellent  learning  op- 
portunity for  two  students  with 
expertise  in  very  different  disci- 
plines to  collaborate  and  accom- 
plish something  novel  and  impor- 
tant,” says  Leibo. 

Sheep  farming  is  regaining 
popularity  in  Canada,  after  going- 
into  decline  some  years  ago  when 
agriculture  became  highly  spe- 
cialized. That’s  changing,  largely 
due  to  immigration.  Abhough  tra- 
ditionally taking  a back  seat  to 
beef  and  pork  in  North  America, 
lamb  is  among  the  most  popular 
red  meats  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  as  more  new  Canadians  ar- 
rive, demand  for  it  rises,  says 
Kelly  Maloney,  manager  of  the 
Ontario  Sheep  Marketing 
Agency. 

As  demand  for  lamb  increases, 
so  does  the  price  to  farmers.  It’s 
nearly  double  what  it  was  in  1 992. 
Add  to  that  the  fact  that  sheep  are 
comparatively  easy  to  raise,  and 
sheep  farming  has  become  so  at- 
tractive that,  according  to 
Maloney,  more  than  200  farmers 
have  become  sheep  producers  in 
the  past  two  years. 

And  there's  room  for  still  more 
expansion.  While  the  number  of 
sheep  on  Canadian  farms  has 
climbed  about  10  per  cent  since 
the  early  1980s.  lamb  and  mutton 
imports  are  up  by  more  than  three 
million  kilograms  over  the  same 
period.  The  same  thing’s  hap- 
pened in  the  goal  industry  — im- 


with  a collective  agreement  al- 
ready in  place. 

Human  Resources  Development 
Canada  will  only  pay  wages  at 
$4.25  per  hour;  the  applicanl/em- 
ployeris  responsible  for  any  bene- 
fits and  the  difference  between  the 
sponsor  contribution  and  the 
minimum  wage  of  S6.85. 

Prospective  applicants  are  asked 
to  call  Gillian  Anbeek  in  Kitch- 
ener at  519-571-5643  to  discuss 
their  project;  if  it  fits  the  program 
criteria,  an  application  will  be  ar- 
ranged. Completed  applications 
should  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  Office  of  Research  by  April 
19.  C5 


ports  have  skyrocketed  since 
1988. 

Canada’s  sheep  farmers’  market 
share  is  up  15  percent  in  the  last 
eight  years,  hovering  at  a respect- 
able 45  per  cent,  but  it  still  lags 
behind  countries  like  New  Zea- 
land. where  the  cost  of  production 
is  a fraction  of  that  in  Canada. 

The  births  of  Glai  and  Klai  could 
signal  new  options  for  Canadian 
producers.  Indeed,  their  success- 
ful births  arc  the  basis  of  a new 
collaborative  research  project 
supported  by  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs  (OMAFRA)  and  involv- 
ing member-producers  of  the  On- 
tario Sheep  Marketing  Agency 
and  researchers  at  U of  G and 
OMAFRA. 

The  project,  called  the  Ontario 
Lamb  Improvement  Breeding 
Strategy,  is  based  on  the  use  of 
reproductive  technologies  — 
such  as  in  vitro  fertilization  of 
eggs  recovered  from  prepubertal 
ewe  lambs — to  rapidly  propagate 
the  best  genetics  that  can  be 
found.  The  goal  is  to  make  large 
numbers  of  superior  ewes  of 
known  health  status  available  to 
Ontario’s  most  promising  pro- 
ducers, a top-priority  goal  identi- 
fied by  the  industry  in  Ontario  and 
nationally. 

More  than  1,000  ewe  lambs  will 
be  produced  from  25  highly  se- 
lected ewes  in  two  yeais.  Guelph 
researchers  will  piirtlcipaie  in  the 
design  of  the  breeding  strategy, 
the  application  of  reproductive 
jCi^nologiQ  fyr.  propagating  the 
genetics' a’nd't  he  evaluation  of  the 
animals  and  products  produced. 
They  will  also  be  involved  in 
training  producers  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  genetics,  including 
computerized  record  keeping  for 
health  and  pmductivity. 

The  researchers  say  that  recent 
embryo  technologies,  such  as  the 
birth  of  Glai  and  Klai  — will  help 
Ontario  producers  breed  for  desir- 
able traits  such  as  improved  dis- 
ease resistance,  leaner  meat  and 
improved  lambing  rates.  By 
choosing  animals  with  superior 
traits  from  flocks  across  the  prov- 
ince, country  or  globe.  Ontario 
farmers  will  be  able  to  incorporate 
new  features  into  their  stock  in 
just  one  generation.  O 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Experiments  with  mice  have 
shown  that  the  progression  of 
polycystic  kidney  disease  (PKD), 
a genetic  disorder  that  cau.ses  renal 
failure,  can  be  slowed  by  reducing 
protein  in  the  diet. 

Prof.  Diana  Philbrick,  Nutri- 
tional Sciences,  says  these  studies 
may  help  slow  the  progression  of 
PKD  in  humans,  enabling  them  to 
delay  kidney  failure  and  dialysis 
treatment  by  years.  It,  may  also 
pave  the  way  for  the  development 
of  “designer  foods^  to  provide 
palatable  and  inexpensive  alterna- 
tives to  protein-rich  foods  for 
those  suffering  from  kidney  dis- 
ease. 

“The  experiments  with  mice 
have  definitely  shown  that  if  you, 
reduce  protein,  you  do  slow  down 
the  disease,”  says  Philbrick. 

Since  1987,  she's  been  working 
with  genetically  bred  mice  from 
Japan  known  as  DBA/2FG 
pcy.(pcy)  to  understand  the  pro- 
gression of  the  disease  related  to 
diet. 

Her  collaborators  include  Koji 
Tomobe,  a visiting  scientist  from 
Japan,  and  Dr.  Malcolm  Ogbom. 
a pediatric  nephrologist  at  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  of  Winnipeg  who 
helps  analyse  progression  of  the 
disease  in  mice. 

Another  study  compared  mice 
fed  an  animal-ba.sed  protein  diet 
with  mice  fed  a plant-based  soy 
protein  diet  and  found  that  the  dis- 
ea.se  slowed  in  mice  fed  the  soy 
protein  diet. 

“We  now  want  to  look  at  what 
components  of  the  soy  protein 
diet  are  responsible  for  lessening 
the  progression  of  the  disea.se," 
says  Philbrick.  "There  is  a possi- 


The  final  oral  examination  of 
Guudong  Liu,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  April  13  at 
10:30  a.m.  in  Room  306  of  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
Building.  The  thesis  is  "Targeted 
Modification  of  the  Genome  in 
Chicken  Blastodermal  Cclls."The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Ann  Gibbins. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Jorge  Mora  C'alvo. 
Biomedical  Sciences,  is  April  13 
at  1:30  p.m.  The  seminar  is  in 
Room  1642  of  OVC.  followed  by 
the  exam  in  Room  3648.  The  the- 
sis is  "Effect  of  Penicillin  G atui 
Probenecid  on  the  Phannacoki- 
neiic  Profile  of  Fnrofloxacin  in 
” The  adviser  js  Piof-  IfiH 

‘Black. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Eleanor  McNaughton. 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  is 
April  18 at  I:.30p.m.inRoom  141 
of  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion Building.  The  thesis  is  ‘The 
Effects  of  Feeding  a Chocolate 
Product  on  Growth  Performance 
and  Meat  Quality  of  Finishing 
Swine."  Her  advi.ser  is  Prof.  Ron 
Ball. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  David  Montgomery. 
Mathematics  and  Stalisllcs.  is 
April  19  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  222  of 
the  MacNaughton  Building.  The 
thesis  is  "Modelling  Overdisper- 
sion  in  Field-Ba-sed  Clinical  Tri- 
als.” His  advisers  arc  Profs.  Brian 


bility  that  certain  plant  proteins 
arc  more  effective  than  animal 
proteins." 

PKD  affects  about  one  in  500  to 
1 .000  people  and  is  commonly  di- 
agnosed in  the  fourth  decade  of 
life.  I’nmary  symptoms  are  hy- 
pertension. flank  pain,  blood  in 
the  urine,  abdominal  distension, 
frequent  urination  and  urinary 
tract  infection.  The  onset  of  these 
symptoms  is  highly  variable 
across  individual  patients.  Cy.sts 
arc  found  in  the  kidney,  but  may 
also  be  found  in  the  liver  and  pan- 
creas. 

"Our  rc.search  indicates  that 
early  dietary-protein  reduction 
can  significantly  retard  the  pro- 
grc.ssion  of  PKD  when  introduced 
before  serious  clinical  symptoms 
develop,"  says  Philbrick.  “Con- 
trol of  any  hypertension  is  also 
important." 

If  kidneys  go  into  renal  failure. 
PKD  sufferers  will  require  dialy- 
sis. a procedure  that  is  expensive 
and  limiting  in  terms  of  quality  of 
life.  In  1992,  dialysis  cost  $500 
billion  throughout  North  Amer- 
ica. PKD  patients  represent  1 0 per 
cent  of  all  patients  on  dialysis, 
says  Philbrick.  Kidney  transplan- 
tation is  often  used  successfully  in 
these  patients. 

Philbrick  hopes  the  mice  studies 
will  yield  further  information 
about  protein  levels  and  sources 
to  he/p  .slow  the  di.s‘casc.  Her  rc- 
.search wa.s  published  in  a recent  ' 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Nephrology. 

This  research  has  been  spon- 
sored by  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council.  G 


Allen  and  Ed  Ciuier. 

The  final  examination  of 
Liangxue  Liu.  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Horticultural 
Science,  is  April  24  at  9 a.m.  in 
Room  3301  of  Graham  Hall.  The 
thesis  is  “Cultural  Management  of 
Nitrate  Accumulation  in  Broc- 
coli.” His  adviser  is  Prof.  Barry 
Shelp.  G 


VISITOR 


Dr.  Joan  Hunt,  a professor  >>f  anat 
omy,  cell  biology  and  reproduc- 
tive biology  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  Medical  Centre,  will  he  on 
campus' April  10  to  givc'a'talk  on 
‘'’f’iic  Contributions  of  Cytokine> 
and  Immunocompetent  Cells  to 
the  Success  of  Ihegnancy."  It  be- 
gins at  1 1 a.m.  in  Room  1715  of 
the  OVC  U-orning  Centre. 

Hunt’s  areas  of  expertise  are 
uterine  macrophages,  lympho- 
cytes and  cytokines  in  mice  and 
humans  and  trophoblastic  expres- 
sion of  HLA-gcncs. 

She  is  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Reproductive  Immu- 
nology and  will  chair  the  SSR 
Symposium  on  Immunology  of 
Implantation  at  the  University  of 
Caiifomia-Davis  in  July. 

While  here.  Hunt  will  be  avail- 
able to  meet  with  individuals  and 
small  groups.  To  schedule  a time, 
call  Prof.  Anne  Croy,  Ext.  49 1 5.G 


Summer  placements  funded 
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NOTICES 


Walk  for  AIDS 
“From  All  Walks  of  Life  ” the  sec- 
ond annual  walk  for  AIDS  in 
Guelph,  is  May  7 beginning  at 
noon  in  Riverside  Park.  The  lO- 
kilomeire  walk  is  aimed  at  raising 
funds  for  the  programs  and  serv- 
ices of  the  AIDS  Committee  of 
Guelph  and  Wellington  County. 
To  get  involved  or  make  a dona- 
tion, call  763-2255. 


As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  April  7. 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Director,  Human  Rights  and  Eq- 
uity Office.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence. Removal  dale:  April  12. 
Reference  Librarian,  McLaugh- 
lin Library,  one-year  contractually 
limited  appointment.  Salary: 
$31,392.  Removal  date:  April  19. 
Technician/Automatic  Milking 
System,  Elora  Dairy  Cattle  Re- 
search Centre,  grant  position  for 


Concert  series 

The  Wellington  Winds  Concert 
Series  wraps  up  its  season  with 
"Rhapsody  in  Blue”  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Kiwanis  Boys  Choir  April 
23  in  Kitchener  and  April  30  in 
Elmira.  The  concerts  are  at  3 p.m. 
Cost  is  $10  regular.  $6  for  seniors 
and  students.  For  information,  call 
669-4409  (Elmira)  and  579-3097 
(Kitchener). 


one  year  with  possibility  of  exten- 
sion. Salary  $13.81  to  $15.42  per 
hour.  Removal  date:  April  12. 

The  following  positions  were 
available  to  on-campus  employ- 
ees only: 

Custodian  4,  Housekeeping.  Sal- 
ary: job  rate  $ 1 4.27,  probation  rate 
$14.07.  Removal  date:  April  19. 
Lead  Hand  Custodian  1-4, 
Housekeeping.  Salary:  job  rate 
$14.98,  probation  rate  $14.78.  Re- 
moval date:  April  19. 


Quilt  draw 

Winner  of  the  quilt  made  by  staff  in 
the  Counselling  and  Student  Re- 
source Centre  to  raise  funds  for 
Raithby  House  is  Carrie  Buchan  of 
Tangles  in  the  University  Centre. 

Theatre  in  Elora 
The  Elora  Community  Theatre 
presents  The  Cocktail  Hour  April 
28, 29  and  30  and  May  5. 6, 7, 1 1 , 
12  and  13.  Tickets  are  $10  and  are 
available  at  Pond’s  Camera  or  by 
calling  787-1981. 

Museums  expand  hours 

The  Guelph  Civic  Museum  and 
McRae  House  are  now  open  on 
weekends  from  1 to  5 p.m..  Ad- 
mission to  either  museum  is  $2  for 
adults;  $1  for  seniors,  students  and 
children;  free  for  children  four  and 
under;  and  $5  for  a family. 


Engineering  workshop 

A workshop  on  “Biotechnical 
Slope  Stabilization"  will  be  held 
April  26  and  27  at  the  Arboretum. 
Guest  speaker  is  Donald  Gray,  a 
professor  of  civil  and  environ- 
mental engineering  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  Cost  of  the 
worieshop  is  $575.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  767-5000. 

Arboretum  tours 

The  Arboretum  is  offering  group 
walking  tours  from  May  to  Octo- 
ber by  advance  registration  only. 
Cost  is  $3  per  person  with  a $60 
minimum  per  tour.  Call  Ext.  4110 
for  information. 

Zavitz  show 

New  work  by  students  in  the  mas- 
ter of  fine  art  program  will  be  on 
display  in  the  Zavitz  Hall  Gallery 


April  17  to  22.  The  opening  is 
April  18  from  5 to  8:30  p.m.  Gal- 
lery hours  are  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

On  stage 

Guelph  Little  Theatre  presents  Lit- 
tle Shop  of  Horrors  April  20,  21, 
22, 27, 28  and  29  at  War  Memorial 
Hall.  All  shows  start  at  8 p.m.  Cost 
is  $12.50.  For  tickets,  call  821- 
0270. 

Retirement  party 

The  School  of  Engineering  is  hold- 
ing a wine-and-cheese  reception 
April  19  for  Don  Gordon,  manager 
of  technical  services,  who  is  retir- 
ing after  almost  27  years  with  the 
University.  The  reception  runs 
from  4:30  to  6:30  p.m.  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club.  Cost  is  $10  per  per- 
son plus  donation  for  a gift.  RSVP 
by  April  1 7 to  Peggy  Coghlan,  Ext. 
3023.  □ 


CLASSIFIEDS 

FOR  RENT  FOR  SALE  WANTED 


JOBS 


ICnnimn  IHhube 

London,  England 
Convenient 
spring  & summer 
accommodation 
in  University  of 
Guelph's 
LONDON  HOUSE 


- Apanmenis  or  Rooms 
• Minimum  3 niqhls 

. Weekly  and  monihly  rate 

- S45.®/person/ni9hl 

- Newly  renovated 

- Smoke-tree  environment 
■ Ideal  for  business/tourist 

travellers. 


on  Campus  Housing 

{519)B2^.<120,  EH  33S7or  Fai(S19)  76M670 


It  Is  the  University's  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  University  employment 
opportunities,  visit  Client  Services 
on  Level  5 of  the  University  Centre 
or  call  636-4900.  □ 


WANTED  TO  RENT 

Professional  couple  wilh  2 chikJren 
wishes  to  rent  furnished  3-4 
bedroom  house  from  May  lo 
September  during  renovations  to 
their  home.  Non-smokers.  No  pels. 
Please  call 

836-4198 


Ronald  S.  McCormick 
Presidenl 


V acationers 

House 

Care 

“The  company  with 
seasoned  police  experience 
and  the  lowest  rates." 

(519) 821-2676 


C^INS  AND 
COLLECTABLES 

COLLEGE  INN 

Stone  and  Gordon  Street,  Guelph 
Saturday,  April  22  & 

Sunday,  April  23 
10  a.m.-6  p.m. 

■ ♦ Coins  appraised  and  identified 

♦ Displays  ♦ Buying  and  selling 

♦ Traders  from  all  over  Canada 
♦ Free  parking  ♦ Children  under 

32  & seniors  free 
♦ Everybody  welcome 
Need  more  information? 

' Call  823<2646 


Three-bedroom  lakefront  cottage, 
weekly  or  by  the  month,  Parry  Sound 
area,  Wayne,  905-822-9015. 

Main  floor  and  upper  level  of  four-bed- 
room house,  large  yard,  patio,  shed, 
driveway,  York  Road  area,  available 
May  1,  $1,000  a month  or  $250  a 
month  for  four  students  plus  two-thirds 
of  utilities,  656-9132. 

Two-bedroom  apartment,  close  to 
shopping,  bus  stop  at  door,  available 
May  1 , $704  a month  inclusive,  836- 
0399  evenings. 

Large  one-bedroom  apartment  in 
clean,  quiet  building,  den.  dining  room, 
storage,  parking,  pool,  tennis,  $675  to 
$729  a month  inclusive,  negotiable. 
836-0376. 

Two-bedroom  apartment,  spacious, 
clean,  quiet  building,  Willow  Road 
area,  parking,  621-5412  evenings. 

Rooms,  laundry,  air  conditioned,  bal- 
cony. diswasher,  15-minute  bicycle 
ride  to  campus,  available  May  1 with 
fall  option,  $1 50  a month.  Marcela,  Ext. 
6438  or  837-0866. 


Siamese  kittens,  blue  and  blue  cream, 
Traci.  763-0139. 

Custom-built  1.700-square-foot  three- 
bedroom  brick  rancher  on  one  acre,  2 
1/2  baths,  Atra  two  bedrooms,  fin- 
ished basement,  12  minutes  east  of 
Guelph,  656-9606  evenings. 

1986  Honda  Civic,  four-door,  semi- 
automatic, four-cylinder,  reliable,  good 
gas  mileage,  AM/FM  cassette, 
114,000  km,  836-6385  evenings. 

1986  Hyundai  Excel  GLS,  red,  four- 
door,  five-speed,  AM/FM  stereo,  sun 
roof,  823-9782. 

1986  Cutlas  Clera,  good  condition, 
824-5378. 

1987  Nissan  Micra,  bought  from  origi- 
nal owner  in  January,  good  condition, 
great  price,  available  May  1,  Ext.  2176 
or  021-2271. 

Transportation  Services  has  the  fol- 
lowing uncertified  vehicle  for  surplus 
sale  on  a closed-bid  basis  — 1988 
Ford  Taurus,  four-door  sedan,  V/6, 
automatic,  140,853  km.  Submit  bids  to 
Paul  Cook,  Transportation  Services, 
by  April  21  at  4:30  p.m. 


FOR  SALE 


Samsung  Notebook  computer,  486/25 
4 MB  RAM,  120  MB  HD.  internal  fax 
modem,  two  four-hour  batteries, 
mouse,  carrying  case,  Paul,  837-0344. 

Singer  Touch  & Sew  sewing  machine, 
good  condition,  stitch  £ams,  instruction 
book,  transformer  for  220V  electrical 
system.  Jill,  Ext.  8158  or  767-1244. 


Cornflower  crystal;  silver  service  and 
tray;  Chest  of  Community  plate  silver; 
dishes,  Viktoria  pattern;  Wear-Ever 
heavy-duty  pots  and  pans;  portable 
antique  Singer  sewing  machine; 
books;  sen/ing  cabinet,  824-3306. 
Luxury  two-bedroom  1. 270-square- 
foot  condo,  near  campus  and  Stone 
Road  Mall,  professionally  decorated, 
penthouse  with  city  view,  gas  fireplace, 
two  baths,  low  utilities,  leave  message 
• at  763-9488., 


It’s  the  Thought...that  Counts 


Fun  for  all  children  from  New  Born  to  Golden 
♦ Educational  toys  ♦ One-of-a-kind  gilts  Brain  Teasers 
■f  Travel  Games  Art  Kits  ♦ Books 


Large  travel  pack,  with  back  straps  and 
good  back  support,  good  condition, 
Ext.  3561  or  821  -541 2 evenings. 

Mature  fourth-year  student  seeking  ac- 
commodation from  September  to  De- 
cember 1995,  Vik,  763-0582. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  for  a young 
professional  couple  with  cat,  down- 
town location,  $600  to  $700  range.  Ext. 
6582  or  836-7933. 

Mature  married  couple  looking  to 
house  sit  for  anyone  taking  sabbatical 
leave  or  travelling  during  the  1995/96 
academic  year,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
604-739-8491  or  e-mail  cat- 
woman®  dolphin.chem.ubc.ca. 

Person  to  share  driving  from  Mt.  Forest 
area,  departing  between  6;30  and  6:45 
a.m.  and  returning  from  University  at  4 
p.m.,  Dan,  767-6308  or  822-1 582. 

House  for  four  or  five  senior  female 
students  for  the  fall,  north  of  campus, 
Robin.  836-5538,  or  Jenn,  836-3525. 

Used  mountain  bicycle,  reasonable 
price,  836-3525  or  e-mail 
cbrdar®uoguelph.ca. 

Volunteer  host  family  needed  for  19- 
year-old  Japanese  woman  coming  to 
Canada  to  complete  high  school 
OACs,  one  year  beginning  Sept.  1, 
Tada,  837-4870. 


AVAILABLE 


Openings  in  April  and  May  at  Guelph 
Campus  Child-Care  Co-operative  for 
children  2 1/2  to  five,  part-time  posi- 
tions also  available,  Kathleen.  822- 
1280. 

Care  for  your  dog  In  my  home  while 
you  travel,  references  available.  CobI, 
Ext.  6010  or  836-8086. 

Person  to  care  for  your  home  or  ani- 
mals during  the  summer,  great  refer- 
ences. Jana,  622-7512  or  e-mail 
jellas@uoguelph.ca. 


Classifieds  is  a free  9“'  ^ avail- 
able to  U of  G staff,  fat.  ->nts 

and  alumni.  Items  - 
ted  In  writing  by  Wed< 
to  Linda  Grahar 
University  Cp  ■ • 

mjtlon. 


At  Guelph  / April  1 2,  1 995  7 


CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  13 

Third  Age  Learning  - The  lec- 
ture series  for  retired  people 
wraps  up  for  another  season  with 
an  annual  general  meeting  at  10 
a.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Prof.  Chandler  Kirwin,  Fine  Art, 
will  speak  on  “From  One  Horse 
Bam  to  Another:  Leonardo  Da 
Vinci  and  the  Horse.” 

Veterinary  Microbiology  & Im- 
munology Seminar  - “Population 
and  Molecular  Genetics  of  Sus- 
ceptibility of  Mycobacteria!  In- 
fections” is  the  topic  of  Emil 
Skamene  of  the  McGill  Centre  for 
the  Study  of  Host  Resistance  at 
11:10  a.m.  inVMI  101. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Jason  Wilkes  considers  “Chronic 
Ethanol  Feeding  Produces  a Dia- 
betogenic Effect  in  Rats”  at  1 1 : 10 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science/Nutrition 
141.. 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Ramon  Carreno  discusses 
“Molecular  Systematics  of 
Haemosphororid  Parasites  With  a 
Study  of  Host-Parasite  Coevolu- 
tion” at  11:10  a.m.  in  Pathology 
2152. 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 
Seminar  - “Nonparametric  Ran- 
dom Coefficient  Regression  via 


Tomography”  is  the  focus  of  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  statistician 
Andrey  Feuerverger  at  3:10  p.m. 
in  MacNaughton  201. 

Theatre  - The  Department  of 
Drama  production  of  Morning 
and  Evening  by  Astrid  Saalbach 
runs  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Inner  Stage 
and  continues  nightly  until  April 
15.  Tickets  are  $8  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  UC  box  office. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  16 

Arboretum  - Find  out  why  eggs 
and  rabbits  are  associated  with 
Easter  on  a hike  that  leaves  from 
the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  19 

Lecture  - Dr.  Joan  Hunt  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  Medical 
Centre  explains  ‘The  Contribu- 
tions of  Cytokines  and  Immuno- 
competent Cells  to  the  Success  of 
Pregnancy”  at  11  a.m.  in  OVC 
1715. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Ki- 
netic and  Physical  Studies  of  P- 
glycoprotein  Multidrug 
Transporter"  is  the  topic  of  gradu- 
ate student  Rong-hut  Liu  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 

Plant  Biology  Seminar  - Gloria 
Coruzzi  of  New  York  University 


“Inflation  is  the  only 
form  of  taxation  that 
does  not  require 
legislation.” 


Are  GICs  your  only  investment? 
Inflation  may  be  taxing  away 
your  profits. 

Know  the  risks. 

Discover  the  alternatives 

Call  Sid  Acker 

Financial  Advia 


822 


3l  Advi^r 

■5454 


No  Cost  No  Obligation 


explains  “Molecular  Genetics  of 
Nitrogen  Assimilation  into 
Amino  Acids  in  Arahidopsis"  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  117. 

Student  Recital  - Mezzo-soprano 
Sally  Tomasevic  performs  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  21 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Laurie  Hoffman-Goetz  of  the  de- 
partment of  health  studies  and 
gerontology  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo  discusses  “Exercise  and 
Natural  Immunity"  at  11:10  a.m. 
in  Animal  Science/Nutrition  141. 

Economics  Seminar  - Chris 
Ferrall  of  Queen’s  University 
speaks  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
132. 

Student  Recital  - Soprano  Tara 
Holton  performs  at  7 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  23 

Arboretum  - Come  out  and  learn 
some  spring  weather  facts  and 
folklore  on  a walk  that  leaves 
from  the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  26 

Plant  Biology  Seminar  - “Bio- 
chemical and  Molecular  Dissec- 
tion of  Nitrogen  Metabolism  in 
Alfalfa"  is  the  topic  of  Carroll 
Vance  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
117. 
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WORSHIP 


A Roman  Catholic  Good  Friday 
service  will  be  held  April  14  at  3 
p.m.  in  the  Bullring.  An  Easter 
vigil  mass  is  April  15  at  8 p.m.  in 
Thombrough  100. 

The  Open  Door  Church  (Angli- 
can/United/Presbyterian) runs 
Sundays  at  7 p.m.  at  Harcourt 
United  Church  on  Dean  Avenue. 

Care  of  the  Soul,  a meditative 
service,  fiins  Thursdays  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit,  a spirituality  cir- 
cle open  to  all  women,  runs  Fri- 
days at  12: 10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Tim  Corbet  and  Ron  Corbett  of- 
fer a program  of  “Spring  Music” 
April  16  at  10:30  a.m.  at  the 
Guelph  Unitarian  Fellowship  on 
Harris  Street  and  York  Road.  □ 


Remember  Us  This  Spring  Season 
For  Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEYS,  CAPONS,  DUCKS  & GEESE 
Dress  Up  Your  Special  Dinner  With 
Our  Famous  Apple-Raisin-Almond  Stuffing 
And  Savory  White  Wine  Gravy 


GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-6 

ThufS.-Ffi.  9-8 

Sal.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


Korlrighl  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


Slone  Ro 


XonnQni 


UolG 

I 


FAX  anything 
to  anywhere! 

For  as  low  as 

50‘^/page 

at  the 

U.C.  Box  Office 


I r O hair  designs 

I $2.00  Off 
I Haircut 
I 
I 


$5.00  Off 

Perm 


Level  One  ”1 
University  Centre 

767-5030 

Draw  for 

“CRAZY  FOR  YOU" 
Tickets 

No  obligation,  just  drop  in  and 
fill  out  a ballot. 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


Name 

Phone  Number  

N 


ACROSS  53 

54 

1.  Doughnut- 
shaped roll  55 

6.  Of  the  pope 

11.  Of  racial 
division 

13.  Bullfighter  1 

14.  Lad  2. 

15.  Cordial 

16.  Quality  of  3. 

sound 

17.  Deviate  from  a 4. 

course 

19.  Thousand  5, 

thousand  dollar  6. 

bills,  for  short 

20.  Seawater  7. 

constituent  8. 

22.  Baglike  9. 

structure  10. 

24.  Jellylike  12. 

substance  13. 

26. nobis  18. 

28.  Compass  point  21. 

29.  Chinese  boat  23. 

32.  Most  docile  25. 

34.  Street:  Fr. 

35.  Light,  frozen 
desert 

37.  Australian  river 

38.  Bowling  club 

39.  Anklebones 

42.  Old  English 

letter 

44.  Capture 

46.  All  there 

48.  Most  robust 

50.  Loan  shark 

52.  Shoplifts 


Risk  takers 
Irritably 
impatient 
Beau 

DOWN 

Defeat 

Greek 

mountain 

African 

republic 

Surround 

entirely 

Falsehood 

Short  story 

writer 

Ancient  Syria 
Orbital  point 
Ingenuous 
Actress  Myma 
Call  out 
Rowers'  seats 
Homed  viper 
Walk  heavily 
Seashore 
Allow 


27.  Consecrates 

29.  Theater  sign 

30.  Golden 

31.  Interferes 

33.  Find  the  size  of 
36.  Actress  Merkel 

40.  Household 
gods 

41.  Sluggish 

43.  Warm  up 
45.  “Marned 

with  Children" 
character 

47.  Irish 

48.  Presidential 
monogram 

49.  Wily 

51.  Hang  down 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2. 


COME  TO  THE  PRINTERY  FOR  ... 

High  Volume  and  Custom  Photocopying 
y Reports,  Theses,  Presentations,  Course  Material,  HandouLs 
^Covers  ami  Bindings  are  also  available 
/ Fast  turn-around 

❖ Canon  COLOUR  Laser  Copies 
/ onto  paper  AND  overheads 
/ from  photos,  slides,  books 

SAVE  10%  on  your  next  order  with  this  ad 

y\LSO:  We  do  PRINTING  and  have  a targe 
selection  of  OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

824-9297 

46  Cork  Street  Fast,  Downtown  Guelph 
(near  the  hure*  on  the  iquare) 

F rt€  tUUvery  to  eampus  \ 


HOTASAIE,  JUST  OUR  EVERYDAY  LOWEST  PRICE 


MULTIMEDIA  KITS 


(^pti  - AsS  W\liz 


CREATIVE 

I Sound  Blaster 
Discovery  Kit 
I 1 8 Cd-Titles 


Multi-Media  Kit 

Double  Speed  CD-ROwJ 
1 6-Bit  Sound  Card 
Encyclopedia,  Myst  and  lots  of  adtn' 
Softv/ore,  Speakers 


'355 


M 


INSTALLATION  AVAILABLE  « INSTALLATION  AVAILABLE  • INSTALLATION  AVAILABLE 


BEST  MELTl-MEBIA  DEAL  IIV  CANADA 


HARDWARE 

Quad  Speed  CD-ROM 
SoundBlaster  1 6 
High  Speakers 


SOFTWARE  ^ 

MS  - Encarta  95 
MS  - Money 
MS  - Works 
MS  - Bookshelf  94 


559 


.00 


PRICES 

SERVICE 


H/^RD%VARE  UPCR/^DEJ| 

■MULTIMEDIA 

MONITORS  PRINTERS 



2X  CD-ROM 

$145.95 

14"  .39  SVGA 

$245.95  Canon  BJ-100/200 

$285.95 

Quod  Speed  CD-ROM 

275.95 

14"  .28  SVGA  Nl 

284.95  Canon  BJe-4000 

495.95 

SoundBloslei  16  Bit  Sound  Cord 

125.95 

15"  .28  SVGA  Nl 

385.95  CononBJe-600 

595.95 

Sound  Cord 

49.95 

17"  SVGA  Nl  .28 

855.95  Brother  Loser  HL640  Demo 

439.95 

Speakers 

9.95 

1 FAX/MODEMS 

VIDEOCARDS  HARDDRIVES  | 

Zoltrix  14.4  Fox 

$65.95 

SVGA  Cord '/rMB 

$65.95  550MB  IDE 

$259.95 

CP-Tel  Fox/Modem 

99.95 

SVGA  Cord  1MB 

92.95  850MB  IDE 

359.95 

USR  14.4  Fox/Modem  (New) 

129.95 

SVGAVFSIUR  1MR  Cnrrll  10.95 

USR  28.8  Fox/Modem  (New) 

295.95 

ATI  Moch32  IMB  Cord 

■zsai/o 

VESA  1/0 

$21.95 

PCI  1/0 

27.95 

Imotherboards 

ISA  1/0 

13.95 

486/VLB/40  w/CPU 
486/VLB/128KB 

$135.95 

119.95 

■■cases 

486/PCI/IDE/128KB 

153.95 

Mini-Tower  Cose 

$52.95 

Pentium  PCI/VLB/256KB 

255.95 

Mid-Tower  Cose 

82.95 

of  IN-STOCK 
Parts  in  KW 
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MICROSOFT  ^ 

LOTUS 

NOVEL 

Office  Stondord  4.2  $170.95 

123  DOS  2.4 

$123.95 

Perfect  Office  Standard 

$180.95 

Office  Professional  4.3 

211.95 

123  DOS  4 

106.95 

Perfect  Office  Pro 

207.95 

FoxPro  Windows  2.6 

129.95 

1 23  Windows  5 

106.95 

WordPerfect  Win  6.1 

112.95 

Windows  3.1 

86.95 

Freelonce  DOS  4 

123.95 

WordPerfect  DOS  6 

115.95 

MS-DOS  Upgrade  6.22 

40.95 

Freelonce  Win  2.1 

106.95 

WordPerfect  DOS  6+ 

115.95 

Workgroups  for  Win  3.1 1 

44.95 

Orgonizer  Win  1 .1 

53.95 

Presentations  DOS 

145.95 

Workgroups  for  DOS  1 

44.95 

Smortsuile  Win 

171.95 

Presentations  Windows 

142.95 

Visual  Basic  3 ‘ 

92.95 

Office 'b6'S  ' 

’ ’ ' ^l95 

Visual  C++  1 

96.95 

Office  Windows 

93.95 

Access  2 

138.95 

BORLAND 

Quottro  Pro  DOS  4 

71.95 

Excel  5 

138.95 

Quottro  Pro  Win  6 

90.95 

Project  4 

171.95 

Borland  C + + 4.5 

$129.95 

Word  6 

138.95 

DBase  DOS  5 

179.95 

Harvard  Graphics  Win3 

$162.95 

Publisher 

93.95 

DBase  Win  5 

179.95 

Norton  Util.  DOS/Win 

82.95 

•proper  ID  Required  to  Purchase 

Paradox  Win  5 

180.95 

Norton  Commonder 

48.95 

Educational  Software.  We  reserve  the 

Turbo  C++  DOS  3 

64.95 

right  to  limit  quantities.  All  logos 
belong  to  their  respective  companies 

Turbo  Pascal  DOS  7 64.95 

Educational  Pricing* 

4 Meg  RAM 
3'/2  1 .44  MFD 
550MB  IDE  Hard  Drive 
VESA  SVGA  1MB  Video  Card 
VESA  I/O  Controller 
SVGA  Colour  Monitor 
101  Keyboard 
Mini-Tower  Case 


486/DX-40 


486/DX2-66 


ng}! 

INTEL  486/DX4-100 


’1054-“ 
'117^ 
,'1435 


J)0 


Of 

g 

2 


s. 


OPti  Pentium  Family 


- Ptsirbium 


8 Meg  RAM 
3'/2  1 .44  MFD 
850MB  IDE  Hard  Drive 
PCI  SVGA  1 MB  Video  Card 
PCI  I/O  Controller 
SVGA  Colour  Monitor 
101  Keyboard 
Mini-Tower  Case 


Pentium  60 


'1859 


.00 


M 


Pentium  75  '1975- 

- '2299“ 


Pentium  90 


112  Guelph  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Ontario 

Phone:  (519)  658-5161  Fox:  (519)  658-9320 

^(519)  658-5161 


Directions-  From  K-W,  leke  Hwy#401  East,  Exit  Hwy«24  North,  Turn  Right  on  Queen  Street  Exit,  Follow  through  town  to  Guelph  Ave  (Old  #24  N to  Guelph).  Turn  Left,  After  Second  Rail 
Crossing.  First  Building  on  Left  Side,  Front  Store  (Watch  for  Signs)  From  Guelph  - Wellington  Street  (Hwy  #24}  South  to  Cambridge,  exit  LEFT  Guelph  Ave  (Old  #24),  Watch  for  signs 
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A century 
of  physics 

The  Department  of  Physics 
will  kick  off  a celebration  of 
100  years  of  physics  teaching 
on  campus  with  a talk  by  Prof. 
Jim  Hunt  April  27  at  3 p.m.  in 
Room  113  of  the  Mac- 
Naughton  Building.  The  talk 
will  be  followed  by  a recep- 
tion in  MacNaughton  222  and 
the  unveiling  of  framed  pho- 
tographs of  all  the  faculty  who 
have  served  as  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Physics. 

Senate  responds 

Responses  from  Senate  com- 
mittees to  the  Strategic-Plan- 
ning Commission’s  interim 
report  are  being  posted  on 
GRIFF.  Hard  copies  will  be 
available  in  the  Senate  Office. 

Nominees  sought 

Board  of  Governors  is  calling 
for  nominations  fur  two  scats 
on  the  board,  one  for  a U of  G 
staff  member  and  one  for  a 
staff  member  who  is  also  an 
alumnus  of  the  University, 
Candidates  must  be  full-time 
permanent  members  of 
Guelph’s  non-teaching  staff. 
Nominations  can  be  submit- 
ted by  any  non-teaching  staff 
member.  Deadline  for  nomi- 
nations to  the  Board  Secretar- 
ial is  April  28  at  4 p.m. 

Inside: 

Human  rights  agenda 


outlined 3 

U of  G,  Iceland  join 
forces  for  academic 
exchange 4 

They’ve  'bean'  to  the 
mountaintop 5 


Included  in  this  issue  of  At 
Guelph  is  a supplement 
from  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre. 


Thought  for  the  week 

The  only  time  people  dislike 
gossip  is  when  you  gossip 
about  them. 

Will  Rogers 

DOWNTOWN  jfl 


Getting  ready  to  step  into  their  new  posi- 
tions on  the  executive  of  the  Graduate 
Students*  Association  are,  from  front, 
Alison  Luke.  Steven  Bosnick,  Doug 


Ramsey,  Andr6-Denis  Wright  and 
Oswald  Zachariah.  Absent  are  Lee 
Acham  and  Jeff  Davidson. 

Photo  by  Kerlth  Waddington 


New  GSA  executive  gears  up 


The  new  executive  of  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents’ Association  (GSA)  — voted  in  by 
acclamation  during  February’s  general 
elections  — will  take  office  May  1. 

The  new  president  is  Doug  Ramsey,  a 
PhD  student  in  the  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy. He  previously  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents’ Union  at  Memorial  University, 
where  he  completed  his  master’s,  and  is 
currently  a member  of  the  Department  of 
Geography’s  graduate  affairs  commit- 
tee. 

The  GSA’s  two  new  vice-presidents, 
internal,  are  Oswald  Zachariah  and  Lee 
Acham.  Zachariah  is  a PhD  student  in 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business.  He  was  involved 
with  education  and  economic  develop- 
ment for  seven  years  in  Antigua  before 
coming  to  Guelph.  Acham  is  a master’s 
student  in  HAFA  who  has  been  a mem- 


ber of  the  GSA  board  of  directors  since 
September  1994. 

The  two  vice-presidents,  external,  are 
Steven  Bosnick  and  Alison  Luke.  A 
master’s  student  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  Bosnick  represented  his  de- 
partment on  the  GSA  board  this  past 
year.  Luke,  who  is  newly  transplanted 
from  the  University  of  New  Brunswick, 
is  doing  an  MA  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

Vice-president,  finance,  is  Jeff 
Davidson,  a recent  arrival  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lethbridge,  who  is  enrolled  in 
the  M.Sc.  program  in  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Business. 
Vice-president,  activities,  is  Andr^- 
Denis  Wright,  a PhD  student  in  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology.  As  an  M.Sc.  stu- 
dent, he  was  a member  of  the  GSA 
board.  □ 


OVC  launches 
fund  raising  for 
intensive  care 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

OVC’s  small-animal  intensivc-carc  unit  has  been  provid- 
ing tender,  loving  care  to  animals  requiring  specialized 
medical  attention  for  the  past  10  years.  Keeping  up  with 
increasing  demands  — the  caseload  has  quadrupled  since 
its  beginnings  — calls  for  an  expansion  and  relocation  of 
the  ICU  in  the  next  year. 

A campaign  to  raise  $250,000  from  the  public  and  cor- 
porate sectors  was  recently  initiated,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  OVC’s  Pet  Trust  Fund.  The  director  of  the  cam- 
paign will  be  Maureen  Marinclli.  an  ICU  client  and 
longtime  supporter  and  friend  of  the  unit. 

The  ICU  manages  about  1 60  cases  a month,  ranging  from 
post-operative  and  trauma  care  to  those  in  for  organ  trans- 
plants or  specialized  cancer  therapy.  Over  the  years,  the 
unit  has  served  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  birds  and  even  potbel- 
lied pigs,  which  stay  anywhere  from  two  days  to  three 
weeks,  depending  on  treatment.  The  unit  operates  24  hours 
a day.  seven  days  a week,  and  handles  all  emergency  cases. 

“A  normal  veterinary  clinic  couldn’t  handle  the  type  of 
care  and  constant  monitoring  and  the  specialty  surgery  we 
provide.”  says  ICU  co-ordinator  Karol  Mathews,  the  only 
Diplomatc  of  the  American  College  of  Veterinary  Emer- 
gency and  Critical  Care  in  Canada 
On  any  given  day.  the  unit  may  have  a caseload  that 
includes  companion  animals  recovering  from  kidney 
transplants  or  orthopedic,  brain  or  heart  surgery.  For  such 
services,  some  clients  come  from  as  far  away  as  California. 

Recent  cases  have  included  a dog  undergoing  radiation 
for  brain  tumors,  two  dogs  recovering  from  back  surgery 
for  disc  problems,  a cat  with  liver  problems  and  on  a 
feeding  tube,  two  dogs  with  immune-medlatcd  diseases, 
and  a dog  with  an  unusual  cancer  recovering  from  surgery. 

The  ICU  also  gets  Its  share  of  pet  celebrities,  such  as  Miss 
Daisy,  the  dog  that  fell  into  the  Elora  Gorge  and  broke  all 
her  legs  several  years  ago.  She  had  an  extended  stay  in 
ICU,  but  recovered  and  has  since  had  a litter  of  pups. 

The  increasing  demand  for  services  is  due,  in  part,  to 
advances  and  expectations  in  veterinary  medicine,  says 
Mathews.  Collaborative  work  between  veterinary  and 
medical  practitioners  has  led  to  advances  in  both  human 
and  animal  health  care,  and  there  is  more  sharing  of 
expertise,  she  says. 

“We  can  use  the  animal  model  to  help  the  human  while 
at  the  same  time  helping  the  animals.” 

Mathews  says  the  public  is  realizing  that  veterinarians 
.can  offer  a lot  for  pets.  ‘The  type  of  cases  has  changed. 
For  example,  back  surgery  i.s  common  now.  but  it  was  not 
10  years  ago.” 

In  addition  to  doubling  the  space,  the  expansion  will 
offer  the  improvements  of  separate  areas  for  emergency 
care,  critical  care  and  chemotherapy.  It  will  contain  a 
kitchen  to  allow  nursing  staff  to  prepare  special  diets  for 
ICU  patients  and  quiet  areas  for  the  animals,  staff  and 
student  tutorials/  seminars. 

Mathews  hopes  there  will  al.so  be  a private  room  for 
owners  to  be  with  their  pets  when  they  are  pul  to  sleep. 
This  room  would  be  available  to  the  small-animal  clinic 
overall. 

If  funding  targets  are  met  by  July/August  1995,  the  new 
ICU  facility  could  be  open  in  late  1996.0 


V 


CIBC  we're  working  hard  to  help  you  get  from  where  you 
are  today  to  where  you  want  to  be  tomorrow. 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
Telephone:  824-6520 


We  see  what  you  see.' 
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Farcus 


“Last  time  I saw  Blnkman,  he  was  trying 
to  access  his  computer  files.” 
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Off  to  the  Learneds 


Guelph  will  have  a strong  contin- 
gent of  faculty  and  graduate  stu- 
dents presenting  papers  at  this 
year’s  Learned  Societies  Confer- 
ence in  Montreal. 

The  conference  — an  annual 
gathering  of  more  than  100  pro- 
fessional and  academic  organiza- 
tions that  meet  to  exchange  infor- 
malion  and  encourage  co- 
operation — runs  May  27  to  June 
10  at  the  University  of  Quebec  at 
Montreal. 

Among  the  Guelph  participants 
is  Prof.  Harry  Cummings.  Univer- 
sity School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development  (USRPD),  who  is 
president  of  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Interna- 
tional Development.  He  will  pre- 
sent two  papers,  one  co-authored 
with  P.S.  Tiwari  of  the  University 
of  Madras  on  “Industrial  Devel- 
opment and  Industrial  Waste  in 
Kanpur:  A Geographic  and  Eco- 
nomic Analysis"  and  one  co- 
authored  with  graduate  student 
Ali  Eltayeb  on  "Cost-Benefit  and 
Cost-Effectiveness  Analysis  of 
Low-Waste  Technology  in  Kan- 
pur City,  India." 

Prof.  O.P.  Dwivedi,  Political 
Studies,  will  speak  on  “India  and 
Sustainable  Development.”  His 
research  assistants  Leslie  Coates 
and  Ernest  Achtell  will  also  pre- 
sent papers.  Coates  on  "Admini- 
stration for  Environmentally 
Sound  and  Sustainable  Develop- 
ment in  India:  A Review”  and 
Achtell  on  “Institutional  Impedi- 
ments to  the  Use  of  Low-Waste 
Technologies:  A Case  Study  of 
Industrial  Waste  Management  in 
India.” 


Prof.  Nonita  Yap,  USRPD.  will 
give  a talk  on  'The  State,  the  En- 
vironment and  Private  Choice. 
Comfortable  Marriage  through 
Low-waste  Technologies?  The 
Case  of  Kanpur.”  She  will  also 
present  a paper  with  Prof.  Isobel 
Healheote,  Engineering,  on 
“Low-Waste  Industrial  Technolo- 
gies: If  It  Was  a Low-Hanging 
Fruit,  Why  Doesn’t  Industry  Pick 
It?” 

Prof.  Ken  Menzies,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  will  give  a talk 
on  “Social  Policies  for  a Sustain- 
able Environment.” 

Prof.  Fred  Evers,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  and  research  assis- 
tant Sharon  O’Hara  will  present 
“The  Search  for  Educational  Out- 
come Measures.” 

Prof.  Howard  Spring,  Music,  is 
organizing  a round-table  session 
on  “Aspects  of  Jazz  Research  in 
Canada.”  Ho  will  also  chair  the 
session,  which  will  focus  on  de- 
velopments in  jazz  pedagogy,  ar- 
chiving and  research. 

Individuals  interested  in  the  itin- 
erary of  each  society  can  contact 
the  Learned  Societies  Conference 
Secretariat  at  5 1 4-987-0303  or  by 
fax  at  514-987-0304.  □ 


GRAD  NEWS 

The  final  oral  examination  of 
M.Sc.  candidate  Jakub  Tomasz 
Babol,  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence, is  April  24  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
Room  306  of  the  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  Building.  The  thesis 
is  “Causes  and  Measurement  of 


THE  GUELPH  CONFERENCE:  ENHANCING  YOUR 

► MEDIATION  SKILLS  •* 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CENTRE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH,  JUNE  9 S<  10, 1995 

SEMINARS  INCL  UDE: 


♦ Organizational  Mediation  lor 
Companies,  Agencies,  Associations, 
Schools.  Boards  and  Partnerships; 

♦ Mediation  Skills  for  Lawyers; 

♦ Starting  your  own  Mediation 
Practice:  the  Nuts  and  Bolls; 

♦ Building  Ihe  Collaborative  Education 
Community; 

♦ How  to  Talk  to  Men  — How  to  Talk 
to  Women . . . Listen.  Negotiate, 
Mediate; 

♦ Introduction  to  Mediation:  For  Stall 
and  Volunteers  in  Child  Health 
Protection.  Children’s  Mental  Health, 
the  School  System,  and  Family 
Counselling; 

♦ Fear,  Guill  and  Shame:  Impasse  or 
Opporlunilies  in  the  Mediation  Process; 


“Not-So-Simple"  Interests?":  A 
Mediation  Skills  Workshop; 

♦ Divorce  Medialion  and  Spousal 
Assault; 

Dealing  with  Difficult  Clienis: 
They're  arguing,  screaming,  crying 
(and  they  won't  stop!)  Whal  do  1 do 
now? 

♦ “Avoiding  Impasse  — The  Five 
Secrets":  A Mediation  SWlls 
Workshop; 

♦ Introduction  to  ConflictNet: 
Connecting  Ihe  World  with  Conflict 
Resolution  On  Line; 

♦ Positive  Parenting  During 
Separation  and  Divorce:  A 
Psycho-Educational  and 
Pre-Mediation  Model 


Boar  Taint  in  Entire  Male  Pigs.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Jim  Squires. 

The  final  oral  exam  of  Choi- 
Lan  Ha,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Nutritional  Sci- 
ences, is  May  5 at  9 a.m.  in  Room 
336  of  the  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  Building.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Immune  System  of  the  Mur- 
ine Intestinal  Mucosa  in  Wean- 
ling Protein-Energy  Malnutri- 
tion.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Bill 
Woodward.  O 


Obituary 

Alan  Singleton,  a member  of 
the  School  of  Engineering  staff 
from  1953  until  his  retirement 
in  1987,  died  April  14  in 
Guelph.  As  a young  man,  he 
was  on  the  threshold  of  a na- 
tional hockey  career  when  he 
was  struck  with  polio.  He  not 
only  learned  to  walk  again,  but 
also  went  on  to  coach  the  cham- 
pionship  U of  G hockey 
Gryphons  in  the  late  1950s  and 
early  1960s.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Doris,  and  one  son, 
Jim,  of  Brockvillc.  □ 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION: 

Family  Medialion  Centre.  123  Woolwich  St.,  2nd  Fir.,  Guelph.  Ontario  N1H  3Vl 
Phone:(519)836-7750  FAX:  (519)  836-7204  e-mail:  lmcpyong@web.apc.org 


LETTERS 


Students  thanked  for  support 


Results  of  the  recent  student  sup- 
port services  fee  were  formally 
presented  to  Board  of  Governors 
March  23.  On  behalf  of  the  board, 
we  wish  to  express  our  delight  in 
the  resounding  “yes”  vote  and  our 
gratitude  for  this  expression  by  our 
student  community  of  the  high 
value  it  places  on  these  student 
support  services. 

This  indication  of  student  deter- 
mination to  maintain  a distinctive 
strength  of  the  Guelph  learning 
and  living  environment  during  a 


time  of  extreme  fiscal  pressure  for 
institutions  and  individuals  is  an 
inspiration. 

In  particular,  the  board  com- 
mends those  students  and  staff 
who  undertook  the  challenging 
work  of  preparing  the  proposal, 
mounting  an  information  cam- 
paign and  helping  to  achieve  such 
a large  voter  turnout. 

Bill  Brock 
Chair,  Board  of  Governors 
Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander 
President  Mordechai  Rozanski 


Trees  part  of  U of  G’s  identity 


Three  weeks  ago,  I became  aware 
of  the  detailed  design  proposed  for 
the  Gordon  Street  and  College 
Avenue  intersection.  I am  appalled 
that  the  University  has  approved  a 
plan  that  is  so  destructive  of  its 
physical  and  cultural  heritage. 

The  proposed  intersection  will 
have  seven  lanes  of  traffic  on  Gor- 
don Street  northbound  and  south- 
bound in  front  of  War  Memorial 
hall.  This  will  result  in  a road 
width  of  more  than  86  feet  and 
will  require  the  “displacement”  of 
up  to  17  trees  in  the  process.  This 
is  a pedestrian-  and  bicycle-un- 
friendly solution,  not  to  mention 
the  appalling  visual  implications. 

Board  of  Governors  approved 
the  city’s  plan  for  Gordon  Street  if 
it  were  not  more  than  40  feet  wide. 
This  intersection  more  than  dou- 
bles the  width. 

The  sugar  maples  to  be  cut  down 
on  Johnston  Green  are  part  of  the 
1874  plantings  and  are  the  north- 
ern terminus  of  the  allee  that 
frames  the  green  while  creating  an 
important  sense  of  arrival  and 
identity  for  the  University.  The 
sugar  maples  in  front  of  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  An  Centre  are 
equally  significant  because  they 
frame  the  sculpture  garden  and, 
with  the  Johnston  Green  maples, 
create  a unifying  physical  image 
for  this  strategically  important 
comer  of  the  campus. 


On  researching  the  decision- 
making process  more  closely,  I 
have  discovered  that  U of  G fac- 
ulty. staff  and  students  are  un- 
aware of  the  scale  of  destruction 
that  is  to  take  place  starting  May 
1.  People  who  were  contacted  in 
the  surrounding  residential  areas 
were  equally  uninformed  about 
the  scale  of  the  project. 

In  this  age  of  the  global  informa- 
tion superhighway,  it  is  revealing 
that  people  are  so  uninformed 
about  matters  at  home  that  will 
affect  the  quality  of  their  daily 
life. 

The  city  has  agreed  that  the  pub- 
lic participation  process  was  in- 
adequate. I contend  that  the  Uni- 
versity consultation  process  was 
equally  inadequate. 

It’s  not  too  late  for  people  to 
express  their  views  on  the  future 
of  the  intersection.  It  seems  there 
is  greater  discussion  about  the 
rainforests  of  Brazil  and  the  clear 
cutting  of  South  Moresby  than 
there  is  about  the  “displacement” 
of  trees  on  Gordon  Street.  We 
should  be  careful  about  criticizing 
other  communities  if  we  are  foul- 
ing our  own  nest.  There  is  more  to 
life  than  traffic  expediency , and  I 
personally  expect  more  from  a 
supposedly  “green  city”  and  an 
institution  devoted  to  excellence. 

Prof.  Walter  Kehm 
Landscape  Architecture 


PEOPLE 


Clayton  MacKay,  director  of  the 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital,  has 
been  installed  as  59lh  president  of 
the  American  Animal  Ho.spital 
Association.  He  is  the  first  Cana- 
dian so  honored  by  the  15,000- 
member  association. 

Drawings  by  Prof.  Ron 
Shuebrook,  Fine  Art,  are  on  dis- 
play at  the  Cambridge  Library  and 
Gallery  until  April  30.  The  gallery 
is  located  at  20  Grand  Ave.  N. 

A wine,  cheese  and  dessert  party 
will  be  held  April  27  for  Helen 


Wilson,  who  is  retiring  from  the 
dean’s  office  in  the  College  of 
Biological  Science  after  31  years 
at  the  University.  The  event  be- 
gins at  7 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum. 
Cost  is  $15.  RSyP  by  April  21  to 
Toni  Pellizzari  at  Ext.  3343. 

A retirement  wine  and  cheese 
party  for  Marlene  Neal  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Open  Learning  will  be  held 
April  26  from  4 to  5:30  p.m.  in 
Room  104  of  Johnston  Hall.  Cost 
is  $ 1 5.  RS VP  by  April  2 1 to  Lou 
Ann  Podmore,  Ext.  3956.  □ 
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Students  invited  to  get 
acting  feet  ‘WETT’ 


by  Kerith  Waddington 
University  Communications 

If  there’s  a King  Lear  or  Lady 
Macbeth  lurking  in  you  — 
along  with  a desire  to  help  others 
deal  with  difficult  issues  — the 
Wellness  Education  Training 
Troupe  (WETT)  wants  you! 

A crew  of  student  volunteers 
who  present  skits  on  sensitive  is- 
sues throughout  the  year  in  resi- 
dences and  classrooms,  at  confer- 
ences and  to  incoming  students, 
WETT  was  launched  two  years 
ago  in  response  to  evidence  that 
students  are  most  likely  to  learn 
from  their  peers. 

The  brainchild  of  co-ordinator 
Carm  De  Santis  and  student  well- 
ness educator  Marlene  Pfaff, 
WETT  catalyses  discussions  on 
condom  use,  STDs,  sexual  as- 
sault, sexual  harassment,  living 
With  HIV,  alcohol-related  vio- 
lence and  homophobia/heterosex- 
isin. 

\^^TT’s  mandate  is  to  provide 
accurate  information  about  hard- 
to-discuss  topics  and  to  offer  a 
safe  informal  forum  for  the  ex- 
change and  sharing  of  ideas.  It 
accomplishes  this  by  hitting  the 
hearts  (not  the  heads)  of  audience 
members,  says  De  Santis. 

‘The  troupe  makes  you  think  not 
by  delivering  a lecture  but  by 
making  you  feel,  because  feeling 
about  something  as  opposed  to 
just  knowing  about  it  is  when 
change  happens,”  she  says. 
‘There  are  a lot  of  lions  walking 
around  with  no  heart,  but  once 
compassion  is  raised  in  an  audi- 
ence, we’re  ready  to  go  to  woric!” 
“Going  to  work”  for  De  Santis 
and  Pfaff  means  facilitating  a rig- 
orous question-and-answer  ses- 
sion between  the  audience  and  the 
characters  (who  slay  in  role  for 
about  25  minutes  ^dter  the  per- 
formance). For  people  who  saw 
themselves  reflected  in  the  char- 
acters for  even  a moment,  this  part 
of  the  performance  can  encourage 
them  to  re-examine  their  assump- 
tions or  beliefs  — but  in  a safe, 
private  way,  says  De  Santis.  The 
last  half-hour  is  spent  in  further 
discussion  with  the  “characters” 
as  themselves.\ 

The  program  reaches  more  than 
1,000  students  a year,  and  re- 
sponse to  date  has  been  positive, 
she  says.  In  fact,  it’s  not  unusual 


for  new  volunteers  to  be  recruited 
as  the  result  of  a performance. 

Such  was  the  case  with  newest 
troupe  member  Jenny  Aguiar,  a 
second-year  sociology  major. 
Having  heard  about  WETT  from 
friends,  she  got  involved  after  see- 
ing a classroom  performance  and 
meeting  De  Santis  as  a peer 
helper.  Together  they  wrote  and 
choreographed  the  newest  skit 
about  living  with  HIV,  which 
Aguiar  performs  solo. 

WETT  provided  her  with  the  op- 
portunity to  educate  herself  and 
others  about  a topic  that  needed  to 
be  addressed,  she  says. 

“When  people  respond  to  a skit, 
it  makes  the  issue  a little  more 
human.  Understanding  that  some- 
times such  things  happen  to  real 
everyday  people  gives  what 
started  out  as  a clinical,  frighten- 
ing issue  a human  aspect  that  can 
be  belter  understood.” 

De  Santis  and  Aguiar  stress  that 
interested  individuals  need  not 
have  a background  in  drama  to 
participate  — they  just  have  to 
feet  strongly  about  an  issue  and 
want  to  make  a difference. 

And  for  closet  Othellos  who 
wish  to  remain  there,  help  in  the 
form  of  script  writing  is  always 
welcome.  Other  topics  that 
WETT  would  like  to  develop  into 
skits  include  eating  disorders  and 
body  image,  the  stressed  student, 
the  transitional  student,  self-es- 
teem, grief  and  negotiating  rela- 
tionships. 

De  Santis  welcomes  inquiries  at 
Ext,  6150.  □ 

URIF  open  to 
all  disciplines 

The  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  has  announced  that  all 
disciplines  and  professions,  includ- 
ing the  social  sciences  and  humani- 
ties. are  eligible  to  apply  for 
support  from  the  Univenity  Re- 
search Incentive  Fund.  The  next 
competition  is  May  15. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
application  form  and  the  competi- 
tive nature  of  the  program,  appli- 
cants are  advised  to  submit  a draff 
proposal  to  the  Office  of  Research 
by  April  28.  For  more  information, 
call  Barbara  Leachman  at  Ext. 
8761.0 


Human  rights  agenda  outlined 


U of  G has  made  public  its  “critical  path"  for  human 
rights,  partly  in  response  to  a student  rally  last  week 
on  a number  of  stx:ial  justice  issues. 

The  document  has  been  in  preparation  for  some 
lime,  says  president  Mordechai  Rozanski.  U outlines 
the  University’s  recent  progress  in  the  area  of  human 
rights  and  its  plans  for  future  action.  It  was  shared 
with  the  Human  Rights  Office  the  week  of  April  3 
and.  more  recently,  with  various  members  of  the 
University  community. 

Since  the  release  of  the  report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Anti-Racism  and  Race  Relations,  the  University  has 
taken  a number  of  actions  in  response  to  the  task 
force’s  recommendations,  says  Rozanski.  The  high- 
lights of  the  critical  path  document  include; 

■ A working  group  to  address  resources  and  organi- 
zations was  formed  and^  made  its  recommenda- 
tions in  October  1994.  These  were  fed  into  the 
1995/96  budget  discussions. 

■ The  task  force  report  was  submitted  to  the  Strate- 
gic-Planning Commission  (SPC)  and  it  figures  in 
the  SPC’s  interim  report. 

■ A position  paper  was  initiated  by  the  President’s 
Office  as  a prelude  to  community  consultation  on 
an  overall  human  rights  policy. 

■ A committee  was  formed  in  February  to  advise  the 
academic  vice-president  on  educational  equity 
policy.  This  committee  is  expected  to  make  its 
report  by  the  end  of  May. 

■ Recruitment,  liaison  and  admissions  recommen- 
dations were  referred  to  Senate.  A subcommittee 
of  the  Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies  (BUGS)  is 
reviewing  the  student  profile  form  and  application 
procedures  to  eliminate  systemic  barriers.  The 
secondary  school  liaison  committee  has  discussed 
the  report.  A school-to-university  program  is 
about  to  be  launched,  initially  with  a Metro-area 
high  school.  Seminars  have  been  held  for  regis- 
trarial  staff. 

■ Curriculum  recommendations  have  been  referred 
to  Senate  and/or  the  advisory  committee  on  edu- 


cational equity.  Some  groups,  such  as  BUGS  and 
the  U of  G Faculty  Association,  have  significant 
reservations  about  some  of  the  recommendations, 
but  BUGS  and  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies 
support  examination  of  the  curriculum  for  this 
purpose  in  conjunction  with  the  review  recom- 
mended by  the  SPC. 

■ On  matters  relating  to  an  academic  review  board, 
BUGS  agree.s  with  the  need  for  a focused  review 
and  recommends  that  it  be  carried  out  by  BUGS 
and  program  committees,  not  by  a .separate  board. 

■ Recommendations  related  to  the  library  have  been 
referred  to  the  library  and/or  the  Senate  Library 
Committee.  There  is  support  in  principle  for  most 
of  the  recommendations,  but  with  some  significant 
reservations  because  the  resource  implications  are 
serious. 

■ The  decision  to  establish  a specific  position  for  an 
anti-racism  and  race  relations  adviser  will  be  left 
to  the  new  human  rights  director. 

■ Anti-racist  training  sessions  have  been  held  for 
mast  priority  groups,  including  deans  and  senior 
administrators.  Rozanski  also  notes  that  a search 
committee  was  struck  for  the  new  position  of 
director  of  human  rights  and  equity  and  that  appli- 
cations arc  being  received.  A new  judicial  officer 
Is  also  being  recruited.  These  appointments  are 
expected  to  be  announced  by  mid-May. 

Tie  critical  path  includes  plans  for  the  creation  of 
a human  rights  advisory  committee,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a human  rights  and. equity  operation  in  a 
common  space  and  the  development  of  an  educa- 
tional program  on  the  human  rights  policy  once  it  is 
approved.  In  addition,  the  new  director  of  human 
rights  and  equity  will  be  expected  to  compile  by  the 
end  of  this  year  an  updated  report  on  actions  taken 
on  the  anti-racism  and  race  relations  report. 

The  critical  path  document  and  a compilation  of 
responses  to  the  report  of  the  Anti-Racism  and  Race 
Relations  task  force  are  available  from  the  Office  of 
the  President.  O 


Committee  seeks  community  input 
on  modem  access,  news  groups 


The  Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
formation Technology  (ACIT)  has 
struck  a subcommittee  to  review 
and  provide  advice  on  modem  acr 
cess  and  news  groups.  Chaired  by 
Ron  Elmslie,  director  of  Comput- 
ing and  Communications  Serv- 
ices, the  subcommittee  is  seeking 
input  from  the  University  commu- 
nity on  the.se  issues. 

The  review  of  modem  access 
centres  around  the  large  user  de- 
mand on  the  76  dial-in  modems 
that  are  available  free  of  charge  to 
the  University  community,  says 
Elmslie. 

“They  are  completely  saturated 
during  peak  hours,  which 
Stretches  from  the  early  evening  to 
well  past  midnight.”  he  says.  'The 
logjam  causes  considerable  frus- 
tration to  students,  staff  and  fac- 
ulty who  need  remote  access  to  the 
University’s  computing  facili- 
ties.” 

Although  demand  continues  to 
increa.se,  U of  G can’t  continue  to 
buy  modems  to  meet  unlimited 
demand,  say.s  Elmslie.  “An  equi- 
table solution  that  is  consistent 
with  the  academic  goals  of  the 
University  needs  to  be  found.” 

One  possibility  is  to  provide  a 
combination  of  free  and  fee-for- 
servicc  modem  pools,  he  says. 

On  the  issue  of  news  groups, 
discussion  is  focusing  on  whether 
the  University  should  continue  to 
offer  them  and,  if  so,  in  what  for- 
mat and  under  what  circum- 
stances. 

Analysis  of  usage  of  the  wide 
range  of  news  groups  U of  G re- 
ceives through  its  feed  from 
Toronto  indicates  that  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  both  processing 


power  and  disk  storage  are  used 
by  the  ALT.  and  REC.  news 
groups,  which  are  predominantly 
non-academic,  says  Elmslie.  “It  is 
far  from  obvious  that  all  of  this 
activity  is  consistent  with  our  ob- 
jectives to  promote  research, 
teaching  and  learning.” 

The  subcommittee  welcomes 
written  comments  on  these  issues, 
either  electronically  or  on  paper. 
Elmslie  also  encourages  individu- 
als and  groups  to  make  presenta- 
tions to  the  committee.  After  the 
consultation  period,  the  subcom- 


mittee will  report  back  to  ACIT. 
which  will  ultimately  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  vice-presi- 
dent, academic. 

Elmslie  can  be  reached  at  Ext. 
3466.  Other  committee  members 
arc  Blair  Capes,  Student  Housing 
Services,  Ext.  3052;  undergradu- 
ate student  Karim  Jaffer,  Ext. 
2543;  graduate  student  Daniel 
Mainville,  Ext.  2420;  and  Prof. 
David  Prescott,  Economics.  Ext. 
2 1 85.  The  committee  can  be  con- 
tacted by  e-mail  at  mo- 
dem@uoguclph.ca.  O 


Math  conference  to 
draw  1,000  educators 


The  22nd  annual  conference  of 
the  Ontario  Association  for 
Mathematics  Education,  to  be 
held  at  U of  G May  II  to  13,  is 
expected  to  attract  1 ,000  educa- 
tors. 

The  conference  will  feature 
dozens  of  concurrent  work- 
shops on  problem  solving, 
mathematics  connections,  rea- 
soning, technology,  destream- 
ing  and  assessment. 

The  keynote  speaker  is  James 
Downey,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo  and  co- 
author of  the  New  Brunswick 
education  reform  blueprint  He 
will  speak  on  “Educational  Re- 
form: Is  the  CuiTcat  Wave  a 
Ripple  or  a BreakerT'  May  1 i at 
9 a.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 


On  May  13.  apancl  discussion 
on  the  future  of  education  in 
Ontario  will  be  held  in  War  Me- 
morial Hull.  Discussion  will  fo- 
cus on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Ontario  Royal  Commission 
on  I.eaming. 

Panelists  are  commission  co- 
chair  Gerald  Caplan;  MPP 
Charles  Beer,  Liberal  provincial 
education  critic:  MPP  Dianne 
Cunningham.  Conservative 
provincial  education  critic;  and 
Guelph  MPP  Derek  Fletcher. 

The  panel  discussion,  to  run 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  noon,  will  be 
moderated  by  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski.  This 
event  is  open  to  the  public  for  a 
$10  charge.  D 
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To  commemorate  the  approval  of  an  academic  ex-  Skulason,  centre,  and  David  Gislason,  second  from 
change  between  Guelph  and  four  Icelandic  institu-  right.  Looking  on  is  College  of  Social  Science  dean 
tions.  president  Mordechai  Rozanski,  right,  presents  David  Kni^t. 

U of  G pins  to  Sigurdur  Snorrason,  left,  Skull  Photo  by  KenthWaddington,  university  Communications 

Iceland  joins  academic  exchange 


U of  G rides  the  wave 
of  internationalization 


by  Kerith  Waddington 
University  Communications 

Another  avenue  for  study 
abroad  has  opened  up  for 
Guelph  students  — this  time  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  north. 

An  academic  exchange  between 
U of  G and  four  Icelandic  institu- 
tions — the  agricultural  colleges 
of  Holar  and  Hvanneyri  and  the 
universities  of  Akureyri  and  Ice- 
land — was  approved  last  month 
by  the  environmental  sciences 
program  committee  and  the  study- 
abroad  and  exchange  committee. 
With  this  exchange,  the  collabora- 
tive research  that  has  existed  in- 
formally between  Guelph  and  Ice- 
landic institutions  for  more  than 
1 0 years  receives  a boost  in  terms 
of  funding  and  participant  level. 

Restricted  only  by  the  availabil- 
ity of  resources,  enrolment  in  the 
exchange  is  open  to  all  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  at 
participating  institutions  to  a 
maximum  of  10  students  from 
each  school  per  year.  Individual 
programs  — whether  research  or 
course  work  — will  be  deter- 
mined by  consultation  between 
the  student  and  the  course  adviser 
at  the  host  university. 

The  brainchild  of  Prof.  David 
Noakes,  Zoology,  and  his  former 
student  Skuli  Skulason,  a native  of 
Iceland  who  completed  his  PhD 
here  in  1990,  the  exchange  be- 
came a reality  with  the  formation 
of  an  Icelandic  committee.  In  ad- 
dition to  Noakes  and  Skulason, 
committee  members  are  Prof.  Jim 
Shute,  director  of  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs;  Prof. 


Steven  Cronshaw,  Psychology; 
Prof.  Mike  Moss,  director  of  the 
Faculty  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences; CSS  dean  David  Knight; 
CBS  dean  Bruce  Sells;  Thorsteinn 
Gunnarsson,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Akureyri;  and  Univer- 
sity of  Iceland  professors 
Sigurdur  Snorrason  and  Pall 
Skulason. 

The  level  of  interest  on  campus 
and  across  departments  is  indica- 
tive of  the  timeliness  of  the  ex- 
change, says  Noakes. 

“The  exchange  is  important  for 
cultural,  economic,  scientific  and 
environmental  reasons.  Students 
and  faculty  alike  will  benefit  from 
exposure  to  another  culture  and 
from  the  opportunities  for  re- 
search its  unique  ecology  pro- 
vides.” 

One  potential  barrier  to  studying 
abroad  — international  student 
fees  — has  been  waived  for  ex- 
change participants  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Train- 
ing. Students  register  and  pay  tui- 
tion fees  at  their  home  institution; 
the  cost  of  housing,  books  and 
subsistence  is  also  their  responsi- 
bility. 

Skulason  believes  the  project 
will  be  mutually  beneficial  given 
the  collaborative  research  it  will 
spawn.  ‘There  is  a lot  of  expertise 
at  Guelph  that  is  much  sought  af- 
ter, such  as  in  the  area  of  aquacul- 
ture.” he  says.  “At  the  same  time, 
Iceland  offers  unique  environ- 
mental situations  for  study  not 
available  in  Guelph.” 

The  exchange  got  off  to  a run- 
ning start  at  Guelph  in  January 
with  the  arrival  of  Icelandic  mas- 


ter's student  David  Gislason.  A 
former  student  and  teacher  at  Ho- 
lar Agricultural  College,  Gislason 
is  here  researching  the  genetics 
and  morphology  of  arctic  char. 

"People  here  have  been  helpful 
and  seem  genuinely  interested  in 
knowing  about  Iceland,”  he  says. 
“Given  the  level  of  interest,  I think 
the  exchange  program  will  be  ac- 
tive both  ways.” 

Also  kicking  ofr  the  program  is 
a three-week  Icelandic  multidisci- 
plinary field  course  this  summer 
called  “Dialogues  in  Environ- 
mental, Cultural  and  Ethical  Stud- 
ies.” Shute  is  excited  about  its  in- 
terdisciplinary aspects. 

“Science  and  social  science  stu- 
dents will  be  participating  at  the 
same  level  and  with  the  same  col- 
leagues,” he  says.  ‘This  is  a spirit 
reflective  of  the  exchange  as  a 
whole.”  0 


Guelph  is  a leader  among  Cana- 
dian institutions  in  internationaliz- 
ing to  meet  the  challenge  of  global 
interdependence,  says  Prof.  Jim 
Shute,  director  of  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs  (CIP). 

In  its  annual  report,  presented  to 
Senate  in  February.  CIP  summa- 
rized its  accomplishments  in 
1 993/1 994  geared  towards  nurtur- 
ing an  international  perspective 
throughout  the  University.  High- 
lighting the  report  were  rapid 
growth  in  study-abroad  and  ex- 
change opportunities  for  students 
and  a growing  level  of  co-opera- 
tion  among  institutions  that  have 
made  global  understanding  a 
learning  objective. 

But  U of  G is  proceeding  on  a 
broad  front,  says  Shute,  and  some- 
thing is  being  done  in  all  areas. 

“A  cosmopolitan  on-campus 
learning  environment  can  ‘inter- 
nationalize’ those  students  not 
able  to  study  abroad,”  he  says. 
“Curriculum  development,  lan- 
guage studies,  the  presence  of  in- 
ternational students  on  campus 
and  the  input  of  faculty  with  sig- 
nificant international  experience 
broaden  the  student’s  learning  ex- 
perience.” 

CIP  supports  Guelph’s  interna- 
tionalization mandate  in  a variety 
of  ways.  These  include  facilitating 
initial  contacts  in  exchange  agree- 
ments (and  providing  information 
about  these  opportunities  to  stu- 
dents and  faculty),  receiving  inter- 
national visitors,  acting  as  a re- 
source and  point  of  contact,  and 
providing  individual  consultation. 

To  keep  the  campus  informed, 
the  centre  publishes  material  on 
GRIFF  and  contributes  to  the 
monthly  “World  at  Guelph”  page 
in  At  Guelph. 

And  its  efforts  are  working.  As 
of  Dec.  1. 1994,  U of  G had  bilat- 
eral agreements  with  54  universi- 


ties around  the  world.  And  250 
Guelph  students  studied  outside 
of  Canada  during  the  1993/1994 
academic  year. 

In  addition,  the  University  re- 
cently became  part  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Waterloo-Laurier- 
Guelph  Centre  for  East  European 
and  Russian  Studies  — a partner- 
ship that  involves  sharing  aca- 
demic resources  among  the  three 
institutions. 

Shute  believes  this  kind  of  col- 
laboration is  a wave  of  the  future. 

‘institutions  are  sharing  re- 
sources and  ideas  to  a greater  de- 
gree all  the  time,  in  Canada  and 
elsewhere,”  he  says.  “And  the 
growing  commitment  of  univer- 
sity administrators  to  internation- 
alization will  benefit  faculty  and 
students  for  years  to  come.”  □ 

Delegations 
plan  to  visit 

Xia  Yingwu,  president  of  Zhejiang 
Agricultural  University  in  China, 
and  Bingxing  Zhang,  director  of 
the  Internationa!  Exchange  Divi- 
sion, are  touring  North  American 
universities  and  will  spend  three 
days  at  U of  G beginning  May  23. 

They  plan  to  discuss  a possible 
agreement  for  academic  co-opera- 
tion, particularly  in  the  areas  of 
faculty  and  student  exchange,  col- 
laborative research,  mutual  par- 
ticipation in  seminars  and  aca- 
demic conferences,  and  the 
exchange  of  publications. 

Also  in  May,  seven  faculty  from 
Suranaree  University  of  Technol- 
ogy in  Thailand  will  spend  a week 
on  campus  to  further  review  the 
progress  of  a human  resource  de- 
velopment project  with  Guelph, 
Ryerson,  Waterloo  and  the  Tech- 
nical University  of  Nova  Scotia.O 


Unniion  Hauac 


LONDON, ENGLAND 

\ 


Convenient  spring  & summer 
accommodation  in 

University  of  Guelph’s  London  House 

• Apartments  or  Rooms  ■ Minimum  3 nights 

• Weekly  & Monthly  - $45.00/person/night 

• Newly  renovated  - Smoke-free  environment 

• Ideal  for  business/tourist  travellers 

Off  Campus  Housing 

824-4120,  Ext.  3357  or  Fax  (519)  767-1670 
EMAIL:  ilambert  @ uoguelph.ca 


Chinese  delegation  says  thanks 


Officials  from  Heilongjiong  Province  in  China  were 
on  campus  recently  to  thank  the  University  for  its 
contributions  to  agriculture  in  the  province  and  to 
discuss  future  co-operation.  From  left  are  inter- 
preter Weiguang  Xia;  Yaoren  Li,  deputy  directorof 
Heilongjiong's  Bureau  of  Animat  Husbandry; 
Zhongjiang  Gao,  deputy  minister  of  agriculture, 


animal  husbandry  and  fishery;  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski;  Lian  He,  minister  of  science 
and  technology;  Zhongkei  Yao,  head  of  account- 
ing of  the  department  of  textiles;  Yichang  Zhang, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Exports;  and 
Prof,  Dave  Hume,  Crop  Science, 

Photo  by  Kerith  Waddington.  University  Communications 
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Costa  Rican  bean  farmers  tend  their  crop. 


They’ve  ‘bean’  to  the  mountaintop 

1,000-year-old  farming  system  under  study  in  Costa  Rica 


by  Kerith  AVaddington 
University  Communications 
Understanding  a 1,000-year-old 
method  of  bean  production  on 
mountain  slopes  in  Costa  Rica  is 
the  goal  of  a three-year  U of  G 
study. 

Frijol  tapado  is  a pre-Hispanic 
low-input  system  that  maintains 
soil  productivity  with  a weed  fal- 
iow-cropping  cycle.  Used  by  50 
per  cent  of  Costa  Rican  bean  farm- 
ers, this  method  prevents  erosion 
losses  by  leaving  each  year’s 
slashed  vegetation  on  the  ground 
and  allowing  it  to  be  planted  into 
the  resulting  mulch. 

This  method  has  elements  of 
sustainability  that  could  be  ap- 
plied to  agricultural  production 
systems  in  general,  says  Prof.  Paul 
Voroney,  Land  Resource  Science. 
He  and  other  researchers  will 


study  ecological  and  socioeco- 
nomic factors  of  the  slash/mulch 
system,  sustainable  ways  to  im- 
prove bean  production  and  how  to 
create  better  communication  be- 
tween farmers. 

They’re  doing  all  this  through 
collaboration  with  scientists  and 
students  at  the  University  of  Costa 
Rica,  the  National  University  of 
Heredia,  government  agricultural 
institutions  and  farm  association 
leaders. 

Other  team  members  are  Jorge 
Briceno  of  the  University  of  Costa 
Rica;  Prof.  Tony  Winson,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology;  and 
Lidieth  Uribe,  a PhD  student  from 
Costa  Rica  who  is  studying  in  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science. 

•Voroney  believes  all  parties 
stand  to  benefit  from  the  study. 


"Frijol  tapado  is  the  ultimate  in 
conservation  tillage,  a system  of 
agriculture  many  farmers  would 
like  to  be  able  to  do  here,"  he  says. 
“By  sharing  information  and 
working  together,  we  believe  the 
transfer  of  beneficial  information 
will  go  both  ways.” 

Funded  by  the  International  De- 
velopment Resource  Centre  and 
now  into  its  second  year,  the  pro- 
ject has  a number  of  target  areas. 
Inadequate  levels  of  phosphate  — 
a macronutrient  needed  for  good 
crop  yield  and  found  to  varying 
degrees  in  weeds  — is  limiting 
bean  production  on  the  volcanic 
soils  in  Latin  America. 

With  an  eye  to  enhancing  readily 
available  phosphorus  sources,  the 
researchers  will  study  weeds  com- 
monly found  in  fields  during  the 
one-  to  three-year  fallow  period 


It's  in  the  bag  forthis  bean  farmer  as  he  reaps  the  rewards  of  a season’s 
hard  work. 


for  their  contribution  to  organic 
phosphorus  in  the  soil. 

Given  that  the  black  kidney  bean 
constitutes  the  principal  source  of 
protein  among  low-income  fami- 
lies in  Costa  Rica  and  is  consumed 
by  96  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, sustainable  production  meth- 
ods are  important,  says  Voroney. 

“Beans  are  grown  primarily  for 
immediate  consumption  by  fami- 
lies. It  is  only  with  a very  good 
yield  that  some  can  be  sold  as  a 
cash  crop." 

The  researchers  will  also  exam- 
ine socioeconomic  elements  and 
the  historical  context  of  frijol  la- 
pado,  the  gender  division  of  labor 
and  its  implications,  and  (he  po- 
tential barrier  (he  land-tenure 
structure  poses  to  improving  the 
system.  In  addition,  they’ll  do  a 


comparative  study  with  similar 
production  systems  in  different 
countries. 

Frijol  tapado  farmers  from 
across  Costa  Rica  arc  involved  in 
every  aspect  of  the  project.  The 
study’s  findings  will  be  dissemi- 
nated to  all  farmers  through  work- 
shops,  publications  and  bro- 
chures. 

Uribe  — who  is  doing  her  thesis 
on  the  needs  of  bean  growers  in 
Costa  Rica  — believes  the  level 
of  co-operation  she  has  observed 
in  this  project  will  lead  to  its  goals 
being  met. 

"In  this  study,  there  is  no  divi- 
sion between  farmers  and  re- 
searchers.’’ she  says.  "Everyone-is 
working  as  a team  to  understand 
this  sustainable  cropping  sys- 
lem.'’D 


British  politicians  see  no  need  for  rules  on  ethical  conduct 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 
TTie  Ethical  World  of  British  MPs, 
a new  book  published  by  McGill- 
Queen’s  University  Press,  chal- 
lenges the  basic  presumption  of 
moral  and  ethical  honor  among 
British  politicians. 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  Politi- 
cal Studies,  who  has  also  studied 
ethical  issues  among  Canadian 
politicians,  interviewed  100 
members  of  Parliament  about 
their  attitudes  towards  political 
corruption.  The  book  looks  at 
those  attitudes  and  the  current 
state  of  British  legislative  ethics. 
It  also  raises  important  theoretical 
questions  about  whether  ethical 
standards  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  individual  members. 

Unlike  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  British  politics  operates  on 
an  informal  system  that  rejects 
rules  on  ethical  conduct.  MPs  are 
required  to  annually  register  out- 
side interests,  but  this  does  not 
preclude  combining  those  inter- 
ests with  politics. 

•There  is  a presumption  of  ethi- 
cal consensus  that  maintains  there 
is  no  need  for  rules,  that  they  will 


all  behave  as  gentlemen.”  says 
Mancuso.  “British  MPs  are  resis- 
tant to  the  idea  of  anyone  but 
themselves  deciding  ethical  con- 
duct.” 

This  stems  from  the  British  tra- 
dition of  combining  a legislative 
career  with  another  profession 
such  as  law.  This  tradition  has 
shifted  in  the  past  decade,  but 
combining  outside  consultancies 
with  representational  duties  is  still 
considered  acceptable. 

In  reality,  some  form  of  rules  for 
ethical  conduct  is  beneficial  be- 
cause the  House  is  "vulnerable  to 
progressively  legitimized  abuse, 
misconduct  and  corruption,”  says 
Mancuso.  In  the  past  decade, 
western  politics  has  become  pre- 
occupied with  ethical  introspec- 
tion and  reform,  and  recent  scan- 
dals in  British  politics  point  to  a 
need  to  reconsider  traditional 
thought. 

The  book  proposes  three  alter- 
natives to  provide  Parliament 
with  the  means  to  control  its  own 
ethical  atmosphere: 

■ strengthen  (he  promulgation  of 
its  informal  norms  and  stand- 
ards; 


■ move  to  a formal  network  of 
regulations  and  codes;  or 

■ maintain  the  status  quo  until  a 
scandal  jolts  it  into  action. 

In  the  book,  Mancuso  divides 
British  MPs  into  four  distinct 
"types”  based  on  ethical  conduct: 
puritans,  servants,  muddlers  and 
entrepreneurs. 

The  puritans  take  “the  moral 
high  ground”  and  are  determined 
to  allow  neither  their  private  inter- 
ests nor  their  roles  as  repre- 
sentatives to  exert  undue  influ- 
ence on  their  functioning  as 
legislators. 

They  often  despair  of  their  col- 
leagues’ inability  to  live  up  to 
their  own  high  standards,  but  re- 
sist taking  action. 

The  servants  also  have  high 
standards,  believing  it  to  be  Im- 
proper to  exploit  public  office  for 
private  gain.  They  will  stretch  the 
boundaries  in  (he  name  of  con- 
stituency service,  but  they  have  a 
low  tolerance  for  conflict  of  inter- 
est. They  tend  not  to  believe  that 
political  corruption  is  a wide- 
spread problem. 

The  muddlers  — a.s  their  name 
suggests  — are  confused  and  tend 


to  take  their  standards  from  what 
they  see.  Unlike  the  servants,  they 
condemn  acts  of  constituency 
service,  but  tolerate  conflict  of  in- 
terest. 

The  entrepreneurs,  the  largest 
group,  are  the  ethical  trendsetters 


and  they  tolerate  both  constitu- 
ency service  and  conflict  of  inter- 
est. What’s  not  explicitly  forbid- 
den is  tacitly  acceptable.  'They 
treat  a seat  in  the  House  like  a seat 
on  the  slock  exchange."  Mancuso 
says.  □ 


18  L Bottled  Water 


• Delivered  right  to  your  cooler 

• We  carry  spring  and  distilled 

• Water  comes  from  a 950  ft. 
artesian  spring  in  Formosa 

• Stringent,  independent  lab  tests 
are  regularly  conducted 

• Morning,  afternoon  or  evening 
deliveries/regular  route  service 

• Rent  to  own  cooler  plans 

• WE  ACCEPT  ALL 
COMPETITOR’S  BOTTLES 


240-1031  (local) 

"MOatvtftjoodlaM" 


WATER  PRODUCTS 

• OUR  PRICE  GUARANTEE  • 

This  coupon  not  only  entities  you  to’receive  your  first  order  (or 
$5  50/18L  but  also  all  future  orders  for  the  same  low  pnee  of  $5.50 
- pnee  guaranteed  for  a mm.  of  12  months  - 


18  L 
Bottled 
Water 

$5.30 

delnrered 

Receive  all  future 
deliveries  for  a 
guaranteed  LOW 
PRICE  of 
$5.50/18Lwhen 
you  use  this 
coupon. 

SPRING  OR  DISTILLED 

PURA-KLEEN 

WATERPRODUCTS 


240-1031 
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OUR  COMMUNITY 


Guelph  «Si  Wellington 
Creilit  Union 


Still  Haven't  Joined 
a Credit  Union? 


FOCUSING 
ON  YOU 


822*1072 


NOTICES 


Stress  workshop 

The  Wellington  County  Public- 
Sector  Consortium  Staff  Training 
and  Development  Focus  Group  is 
presenting  a mini-workshop  on 
stress  management  and  personal 
effectiveness  May  25  at  1 1 a.m.  at 
St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  and  Home 
Auditorium.  Cost  is  $10.  Register 
by  May  1 7 by  calling  Anita  Brem- 
ner  at  824-2620.  Ext.  365. 

Alumni  meeting 

Alumni-in-Action  will  hold  its  an- 
nual general  meeting  May  1 7 at  the 
Arboretum.  A reception  begins  at 
11:30  a.m.,  followed  by  lunch. 
Guest  speaker  Is  Jean  Steckle.  Cost 
is  $1 2.50.  For  more  information  or 
to  volunteer  for  Alumni  Weekend 
June  16lo  IS.callSueLawrenson 
at  Ext.  2102. 


Correction 

In  the  April  5 At  Guelph  article 
“Shelter  in  the  Storm,”  Ahmed  Ali 
was  incorrectly  identified  as  a 
graduate  student.  He  is,  in  fact,  a 
researcher  in  die  Department  of 
Horticultural  Science.  □ 


Walk  for  AIDS 

“From  All  Walks  of  Life."  the  sec- 
ond annual  walk  for  AIDS  in 
Guelph,  is  May  7 beginning  at 
noon  in  Riverside  Park.  The  10- 
kilometre  walk  is  aimed  at  raising 
funds  for  the  programs  and  serv- 
ices of  the  AIDS  Committee  of 
Guelph  and  Wellington  County. 
To  get  involved,  call  763-2255. 

Let’s  talk  quality 

The  Guelph  Food  Technology 
Centre  presents  “A  Step-Wise 
Systems  Approach  to  Quality”  at 
the  Arboretum  Centre  May  25 
from  8: 1 5 a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Cost  is 
$101.65  for  GFTC  members, 
$ 1 44.45  for  non-members;  $37.45 
for  students  and  job  hunters.  Reg- 
ister by  May  15.  For  more  details, 
call  767-5036  or  fax  836-1281. 

HAFA  celebration 
HAFA  wraps  up  its  25th-anniver- 
sary  celebrations  with  a gala  event 
at  fhe  Delta  Meadowvale  in  Mis- 
sissauga April  25  to  28.  Everyone 
is  welcome.  For  more  information 
or  to  reserve  tickets,  call  Richard 
Vollans  at  Ext.  6963. 


All  that  jazz 

The  Guelph  Jazz  Festival  is  hold- 
ing a fund-raising  benefit  featuring 
music,  readings  and  an  auction 
April  20  at  8 p.m.  in  the  University 
Club  on  Level  5 of  the  University 
Centre.  Tickets  are  $12  in  ad- 
vance, $15  at  the  (Joor  ($10  for 
students),  and  are  available  at  the 
UC  box  office. 

Economic  development 

“Retention  and  Attraction  — The 
Role  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Professional,”  a seminar  for 
economic  developers,  will  be  of- 
fered on  campus  May  4 and  5. 
Offered  in  partnership  with  the 
Economic  Developers  Council  of 
Ontario,  it  will  be  led  by  Prof. 
David  Douglas,  University  School 
of  Rural  Plaiming  and  Develop- 
ment. For  more  information,  c^l 
the  Office  of  Open  Learning  at 
767-5000. 


Annual  meeting 

Royal  City  Musical  Productions 
will  hold  its  annual  general  meet- 
ing April  23  at  4 p.m.  at  the  Delhi 
Street  Recreation  Centre.  Every- 
one is  welcome  to  attend.  This  fall, 
the  group  plans  to  stage  South  Pa- 
cific to  commemorate  the  50lh  an- 
niversary of  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

At  the  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum  is  offering  a three- 
day  Warbler  Workshop  that  runs 
April  26.  May  3 and  May  13  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  nature  centre.  It  will  be 
led  by  naturalist  Chris  Earley  and 
Arboretum  director  Alan  Watson. 
Cost  is  $58.  The  Arboretum  is  also 
offering  a tour  of  woodland  flow- 
ers May  17.  It  leaves  from  the  na- 
ture centre  at  6 p.m.  and  costs  $14. 
Registration  deadline  is  May  10. 
Register  for  either  program  at  Ext. 
4110.  □ 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HOUSESITTING.  PETSITTING 
HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


• Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
Old-Fashioned  Cleaning y 


c 


TENDER  LOVING  CARE 


J 


Tucker-Johnson  Limited 


□ Sales,  Leasing,  Parts  & Service 

□ So//,  GTi,  Jetta,  Passat,  Catrio, 

Corrado,  Eurovan 

□ European  delivery  sen/ice  available 

□ Courtesy  shuttle  service 

W year  wsrranty  an  new  Gair  i Jetta  eyaitabte 
Hall  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 
659  Wellington  SI.  W..  Guelph  ♦ 824-9150  . Fax:  824-7746 


SECURITY  IN  YOUR  RETIREMENT 
REQUIRES  PROFESSIONAL  ADVICE 


Cl 


BRIGHTSIDE  FIMANCIAL 


r \ 


Robert  Denis, 
B.Sc.  Ag.  78 


SERVICES  INC.' 

Specializing  In: 
Retirement  Planning 
Estate  Planning 
RRSPs 
RRIFs 
Mutual  Funds 

(519)  821-8246 
(519)  836-8246 
FAX:  (519)  821-9779 

790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  NIG  3L8 


% 

Mariette  Denis 
B.A.  Sc..  FACS  70 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 


Savin  Courier  300  fax  machine,  good 
condition,  exceilent  for  smali  office,  ca- 
pacity to  send  30  pages  at  one  time,  20 
speed  dials,  delayed  transmission, 
Sandi,  Ext.  6204,  or  Sue,  Ext.  2395. 

Comfiower  crystai;  silver  service  and 
tray;  Chest  of  Community  piate  silver; 
dishes,  Viktoria  pattern;  Wear-Ever 
heavy-duty  pots  and  pans;  portable 
antique  Singer  sewing  machine; 
books;  serving  cabinet,  824-3306. 

1988  Ford  Tempo,  low  mileage,  one 
owner,  Phillip,  Ext.  2676  or  e-mail 
pjohn@aps.uoguelph.ca. 

1987  Nissan  Micra,  bought  from  origi- 
nal ovmerin  January,  good  condition, 
great  price,  available  May  1,  Ext.  2176 
or  821-2271. 

1986  Honda  Civic,  four-door,  semi- 
automatic, four-cylinder,  reliable,  good 
gas  mileage.  AM/FM  cassette. 
1 14,000  km.  836-6385  evenings. 

White  baby  leather  shoes,  like  new, 
size  4;  girl's  clothes  for  ages  one  to 
five,  hardly  u sed,  Serguei,  Ext.  8110. 


One  year’s  full  subscription  to  Royal 
City  Tennis  Club,  begins  May  1, 
Wendy,  Ext.  81 98.  or  Kris.  Ext.  3044. 

Luxury  two-bedroom  1,270-square- 
foot  condo,  near  campus  and  Stone 
Road  Mall,  professionally  decorated, 
penthouse  with  city  view,  gas  fireplace, 
two  baths,  low  utilities,  leave  message 
at  763-9488. 


FOR  RENT 


Large  furnished  room  in  private  adult 
home,  walk-in  closet,  bathroom, 
shared  kitchen  and  laundry,  15-minute 
walk  to  campus,  on  bus  route,  avail- 
able from  May  to  September,  Ext.  6323 
or  822-2336  after  5 p.m. 

Unique,  large  one-bedroom  attic  apart- 
ment in  clean,  quiet  Victorian  home, 
five-minute  walk  to  downtown,  laundry, 
cable,  non-smoker,  no  pets.  $650  a 
month  inclusive,  available  May  1,  re- 
sponsible individuals  only.  837-1717. 


\ acationers 

He 


louse 


/are 


“The  company  with 
seasoned  police  experience 
and  the  lowest  rates." 


(519)  821-2676 


EXECUTIVE 

HIDEAWAY 

$349,000 


• private  and  picturesque,  10  acres  with  woods,  pond,  fields,  bam 

• spacious  custom-built,  well-appointed  home 

• master  with  5 piece  bath,  2 walk-in  closets,  family  room,  rec  room,  sun  room 

• garage/wofkshop,  convenienl  to  U of  G 

BONNIE  MULLEN  837-1300 

representing 

RE/MAX  realty  specialists  inc. 


Roofing 

work 

planned 

Physical  Resources  will  cany 
out  roofing  replacements  Uus 
spring  and  summer  at  the  fol- 
lowing locations: 

■ FACS  Building,  second 
floor  of  south  wing  and 
third-floor  areas; 

■ Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology,  east- 
wing; 

■ McNabb  House; 

■ McLaughlin  Library; 

■ MacNaughton  Building, 
south  end  of  east  wing; 

■ 480  Stone  Rd.£.;  and 

■ East  Residences  loading 
dock. 

For  more  information  about 
these  projects,  call  Roy 
Leftieski  at  Ext  2010.  □ 


WANTED 


Mature,  non-smoking  professional 
male  seeks  one-bedroom  apartment  in 
a clean  building  for  May  1,  close  to 
west  end  of  Guelph,  willing  to  sublet  on 
reasonable  accommodations,  Rob, 
416-25»-8698  or  fax  41 6-259-8907. 
Mature  fourth-yearstudent  seeking  ac- 
commodation from  September  to  De- 
cember 1995,  Vik,  763-0582; 

Two-bedroom  apartment  for  a young 
professional  couple  with  cat.  down- 
town location,  $600  to  $700  range.  Ext. 
6582  or  836-7933. 


AVAILABLE 


Mature,  responsible  grad  will  care  for 
your  companion  animals  and  home 
during  your  vacation,  references  avail- 
able, price  negotiable,  Mark,  823- 
9581. 

Openings  in  April  and  May  at  Guelph 
Campus  Child-Care  Co-operative  for 
children  2 1/2  to  five,  part-time  posi- 
tions also  available,  Kathleen,  622- 
1280. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  v hile 
you  travel,  references  available,  Cobi, 
Ext.  6010  or  836-8086. 

Person  to  care  for  your  home  or  ani- 
mals during  the  summer,  great  refer- 
ences, Jana,  822-7512  or  e-mail 
jelias@uoguelph.ca. 

Certified  teacher  with  English  degree 
available  to  tutor,  edit,  proofread  or 
advise;  also  willing  to  do  employment 
of  any  kind,  references  provided,  John. 
837-0007. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  U of  G staff,  faculty,  students 
and  alumni.  Items  must  be  submit- 
ted In  writing  by  Wednesday  at noon 
to  Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6581. 

MORTGAGES 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  RATES 

763-6436 

5 year  at  9.375% 
LAMBDEN-GAZZOLA 
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CALENDAR 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  21 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Laurie  Hoffman-Goetz  of  the  de- 
partment of  health  studies  and 
gerontology  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo  discusses  “Exercise  and 
Natural  Immunity”  at  11:10  a.m. 
in  Animal  Science/Nutrition  141. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“What  is  the  Role  for  the  p53 
Gene  in  MNU-lnduced  Apoptosis 
in  Mouse  Hair  Follicles?”  is  the 
topic  of  Hua  Hai  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
Biomedical  Sciences  1642. 

Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
Seminar  - Andrew  Kende  of  the 
University  of  Rochester  discusses 
“Amide  Rearrangements  in  Natu- 
ral Products  Synthesis”  at  1:10 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 

Economics  Seminar  - Chris 
Ferrall  of  Queen’s  University 
considers  “Endogenous  Work 
Hours  and  Practice  Patterns  of 
Physicians  in  Canada”  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 

Student  Recital  - Soprano  Tara 
Holton  performs  at  7 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  23 

Arboretum  - Come  out  and  learn 
some  spring  weather  facts  and 
folklore  on  a walk  that  leaves  from 
the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  25 
Teaching  Support  Services 


Seminar  - An  interest  group  for 
current  and  future  CD-ROM  de- 
velopers will  meet  at  noon  in  Mac- 
Naughton 203  to  share  ideas  about 
the  use  of  technology  in  teaching. 
To  attend  the  session,  call  Helen 
Martin  at  Ext.  2427. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  26 

Plant  Biology  Seminar  - “Bio- 
chemical and  Molecular  Dissec- 
tion of  Nitrogen  Metabolism  in 
Alfalfa”  is  the  topic  of  Carroll 
Vance  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 17. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  27 

Physics  Lecture  — Prof.  Jim 
Hunt  discusses  “100  Years  of 


WORSHIP 

Roman  Catholic  Eucharist  is  cele- 
brated Sundays  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  100. 

The  Open  Door  Church  (Angli- 
can/United/Presbyterian) runs 
Sundays  at  7 p.m.  at  Harcourt 
United  Church  on  Dean  Avenue. 

Care  of  the  Soul,  a meditative 
service,  runs  Thursdays  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit,  a spirituality  cir- 
cle open  to  all  women,  runs  Fri- 
days at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Susan  Jackson  leads  a service  on 
the  theme  “Spiritual  Mentors” 
April  23  at  10:30  a.m.  at  the 
Guelph  Unitarian  Fellowship  on 
Harris  Street  and  York  Road.  O 


Physics  at  Guelph”  at  3 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113.  A reception 
will  follow  in  MacNaughton  222. 

Student  Recital  - Soprano  Laura 
Jeffery  performs  at  7 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  28 

Evolution/Systematics  Seminar 
- Jennifer  Nelson  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity speaks  at  3: 10  p.m.  in  Ani- 
mal Science/Nutrition  141. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  30 

Arboretum  - Come  join  the 
search  for  leopard  frogs  — the 
slimy  songsters  of  spring  — on  a 
walk  that  leaves  from  the  nature 
centre  at  2 p.m. 


Photography  by 

Ted  Carter 

Photography  for  Classroom, 
Conference  & Research  since  1954 


Professional  coverage  in  black 
& white  and  colour  of  awards 
banquets,  conferences,  groups, 
weddings  & sports  activities 
•f  Many  years  of  experience 
covering  public  relations,  display 
& corporate  imaging 
Our  reproduction  of  old 
photographs  is  often  an 
improvement  over  the  original 
weakened  by  time 
and  the  elements 

IVe  are  your  photographic  resource 

For  free  pick-up  & delivery  call 
Ted  Carter  at  821-5905 


“Inflation  is  the  only 
form  of  taxation  that 
does  not  require 
legislation.” 


Are  GICs  your  only  investment? 

Ii.flation  may  be  taxing  away 
your  profits. 

Know  the  risks. 

Discover  the  alternatives 

Call  Sid  Acker 

Financial  Adviser 

822-5454 

No  Cost  -f  No  Obligation 


FAX  anything 
to  anywhere! 
For  as  low  as 

50‘^/page 

at  the 

U.C.  Box  Office 


0/0/ 

FREDERICKTRAVEL 

GLORIOUS  GREEK  ISLANDS  — 

CRUISE  & STAY 

A 16  day  Classical  Odyssey  with  7 days  of  rest  & relaxation  on  the 
enchanting  ISLAND  OF  RHODES,  followed  by  an  exciting  . day 
CRUISE  of  the  islands  & 3 days  in  fabled  ATHENS.  DEPART  JULY  9, 
escorted  by  Carol  & Owen  Rhodenizer  who  have  been  there  before. 

Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street 
Phone  (519)  836-0061 

♦ FREE  Tickets/Brochure  Delivery  to  U of  G ♦ Business  & Leisure  Specialists 


Stressed?  Tense? 

Injured?  Fatigued? 

Patricia  ABOUD 

B.A.  R.M.T. 

Registered  Massage  Therapist 
♦ tension/ chronic  stress  4-  neck  & low  back  pain 
4-  headaches  & migraines  4-  athletic  injuries,  etc. 

Flexible  Hours 

Covered  by  U ofC  Extended  Health  Benefits 
By  Appointment  ♦ Gift  Certificates  Avaiiable 

87  Galt  St.,  Guelph  4-  836-5994 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1.  Dam  builder 
7.  Venetian  blind 
part 

1 1 . Arched 

passageways 

13.  Jesters 

14.  Hiding  place 

15.  Aromatic  herb 

16.  Assumed 
disguise 

18.  God's 

messenger  in 
France 

21.  Roman  poet 

22.  Puts  in  order 

24.  Refueling  area 

25.  Greek  letter 

28.  Desert  basin 

floors 

30.  Squab 

32.  Male  offspring 

33.  27,34,52:  abbr. 

35.  Cut  meat 

36.  Mixed  up 

39.  Puts  to  work 

40.  Go  on  the  air 

42.  Prospero's 
sprite 

43.  Walk  aimlessly 

47.  Places  for 
vessels 

48.  Broke  off 

49.  Actress  Harper 

50.  Halcyon 


DOWN 

1.  Legal 
profession 

2.  Prior  to 

3.  Perform  on 
stage 

4.  Kind  of  show 

5.  Biblical  garden 

6.  Stretch  out 

7 Kind  of  boom 

8.  Laggards 

9.  Likewise 

10.  Half  an  African 
fly 

12.  Bow  down 

13.  Enthusiast 

17.  Hold  tightly 

18.  Vipers 

19.  contendere 

20.  Grain 
storehouses 

23.  Talaria  of 
Hermes 

26.  Lifted  with 
effort 

27.  Single  numbers 


29.  Peddled 
31.  French  poet 
34.  Religious 
denominations 

37.  Go-getters 

38.  Takes  a chance 

40.  French  cheese 

41.  Rescue  ' 

42.  Quick  to  learn 

44.  Prior  to  prefix 

45.  Japanese  coin 

46.  Nigerian  city 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2. 


CANVISION  O O 
OPTICAL 


666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

Largest  selection  of  Quality 
& Designer  frames  in  the 
area:  Polo,  Gucci,  Christian 
Dior,  Safilo,  Giorgio 
Armani  & More! 

166-1616 


> 
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At  DataCom,  we  put 
together  all  ’ the 
pieces  of  the  puzzle  to  pro- 
vide you  with  complete  edu- 
cational (and  business)  solu- 
tions. Educational  sales,  cor- 
porate sales,  leasing,  train- 
ing, networking  and  technical 
service.  It's  all  here. 

You'll  have  your  own 
personal  sales  repre- 
sentative who  understands 
your  needs  and  can  help  you 
decide  which  system  is  right 
for  you  - and  whether  you 
should  buy  or  lease.  There's 
also  an  in-store  and  regional 
tech  department. 

So  make  the  best  con- 
nections in  the  busi- 
ness. Connect  with  Data 
Com  Technologies,  Canada's 
only  true  Computer  Super- 
store Warehouse. 
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Quest  Diamond 

Meg  RAM  72  P>n 

Ul.44^AFW^ 

1 Gigab^e  Seog  t ^ard 
PC\  AT\  ControUer 

PC\  Enhanced  I/O  28dp 

Creative  Labs  cd.rOM 

Toshiba  P kers,  High 

_j.  rule 
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18  Educational  a I4  i 

101  ICeyboard 

Mini-Tower  Cose  Warranty  \ 

2 Years  Parts  and  Labo A 


Call  far  Details 


Always  A Step  Ahead 
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UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS  CENTRE  - BOOKSTORE 

g Second  Floor  Phone;  ext-8695  Fax:(519)822-7909 

► (519)  QOil_>l14A 


39th 

Year 


At  Guelph 


FACT; 

Fifteen  U of  G faculty  are  fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society. 


Volume  39  No.  16 


University  of  Guelph,  Guelph,  Ontario 


April  26,  1995 


CIBC  we're  working  hard  to  help  you  get  from  where  you 
are  today  to  where  you  want  to  be  tomorrow. 


FIRST 

GLANCE 

It’s  spring  at 
the  Arboretum 

Spring  is  in  full  swing  at  the 
Arboretum.  In  addition  to 
regular  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  leaving  from  the  nature 
centre  at  2 p.m.,  the  Arbore- 
tum is  offering  a variety  of 
programs  to  enhance  your  ap- 
preciation of  the  outdoors. 

On  May  1 7,  a tour  of  wood- 
land flowers  leaves  from  the 
nature  centre  at  6 p.m.  Cost  is 
$14.  and  registration  is  re- 
quired by  May  10.  A May  27 
workshop  explores  the  world 
of  insects  and  friendly  ways 
to  discourage  them  from  en- 
tering your  home  or  garden. 
It  runs  from  1 to  4 p.m.  at  the 
nature  centre.  Cost  is  $20. 
Register  by  May  18.  Work- 
shops on  rhododendron  cul- 
ture and  propagation  run  May 
29  and  3 1 at  6:30  p.m.  at  the 
nature  centre.  Cost  is  $15; 
registration  deadline  is  May 
15.  To  register  for  any  of 
these  programs,  cal!  Ext. 
4110. 

Candidates  speak 


Quiet  reigns  in  the  wilderness 

Prof.  Kim  Rollins  and  graduate  student  Will  wilderness  areas  value  solitude  above  all  maintain  it.  See  story  on  page  8. 

Wistowsky  have  found  that  users  of  Ontario's  else  and  are  more  than  willing  to  pay  extra  to  Phoio  by  Trina  Kosier , oifice  ot  neseatch 


Two  candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion of  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Land  Resource 
Science  will  give  public  pres- 
entations April  27  from  2:10 
to  4 p.m.  in  Room  124  of  the 
Richards  Building.  The  can- 
didates are  Profs.  Terry 
Gillespie  and  Gary 
Kachanoski. 

Inside: 

Nutritlonai  Sciences, 
School  of  Human  Biology 


merge 3 

Six  Nations  program 
boosts  access  to 
university 4 

B of  G endorses 
preliminary  operating 
budget 5 


Thought  for  the  week 

Remember  the  teakettle: 
when  it  is  up  to  its  neck  in 
hot  water,  it  whistles! 

Anonymous 

DOWNTOWN  |H| 


Brock  to  chair  Heritage  Fund  board  of  trustees 


Bill  Brock  has  been 
named  chair  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Guelph 
Heritage  Fund.  Board 
of  Governors  ap- 
proved the  appoint- 
ment April  20. 

Brock,  who  is  the  TD 
Bank’s  vice-chair, 
credit  division,  will 
serve  a three-year  term 
that  begins  July  1.  He  Bill  Brock 
has  served  as  vice- 

chair  of  the  Heritage  Fund  and  has  been  acting 
chair  for  the  past  two  years. 

B of  G also  approved  the  appointment  of 
David  Weinberg,  president  of  the  CIBC  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  as  vice-chairof  the  board 
of  trustees  for  a three-year  term  that  begins 
July  1. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  responsible  for  man- 
aging designated  real  estate  assets  and  $20 
million  in  investments  that  in  recent  years  have 
generated  $450,000  annually  for  U of  G’s  spe- 
cial capital  fund. 

President  MorJechai  Rozanski  says  he’s  "de- 
lighted” that  Brock  and  Weinberg  have  agreed 
to  continue  offering  their  services  to  the  Uni- 
versity. The  president  welcomes  the  leader- 
ship. expertise  and  experience  that  Brock 


brings  to  his  position.  Brock,  who  steps  down 
as  chair  of  B of  G at  the  end  of  June,  was  a 
leader  in  developing  the  Heritage  Fund. 

Weinberg  has  served 
on  both  B of  G and  the 
board  of  trustees  for 
six  years.  His  second 
term  on  B of  G ends 
June  30.  Rozanski  says 
Weinberg  has  been  an 
active  and  valuable 
member  of  the  real  es- 
tate development  com-  I 
mittee  of  the  board  of  I 
trustees,  and  his  real  I 
estate  experience  is  in-  David  Weinberg 
valuable  to  both  the 

committee  and  the  board  of  trustees  as  a whole. 

In  addition  to  Brock.  Weinberg,  Rozanski 
and  Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander,  the  board 
of  trustees  consists  of; 

■ John  Bradley,  president  of  Brad-Lea  Mead- 
ows Limited; 

■ Mona  Campbell,  president  of  Dover  Indus- 
tries Limited; 

■ Dorinda  Fuller,  a member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Equine  Research  Centre; 

■ Herbert  Hclmhecker,  chair  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Parrish  & Heimbecker.  Lid.; 

■ Keith  Laver,  president  of  Springwood  Con- 
sultants Ltd.; 


■ Alan  Marchment,  chair  of  Adelaide  Capital 
Corporation; 

■ Frederick  Metcalf,  retired  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  Maclean-Hunter 
Cable  TV; 

■ Ken  Murray,  retired  president  of  J.M. 
Schneider  Inc.  and  interim  vice-president  of 
University  Affairs  and  Development; 

■ Gordon  Nixon,  retired  executive  from  Talon 
Textron  Canada,  Limited; 

■ Harry  Seymour,  president  of  Pathfinder 
Learning  Systems; 

■ Donald  McQueen  Shaver,  chair  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Shaver  Group; 

■ George  Smith,  retired  president  of  Beatrice 
Foods  Inc.; 

■ Stanford  Snyder,  president  of  Eastern  Farm 
Machinery  Limited; 

■ Terrence  Wardrop.  senior  vice-president,  fi- 
nance, George  Weston  Limited; 

■ Roger  Warren,  portfolio  manager  with 
Brdwley  Gathers  Ltd.;  and 

■ Donald  Ziraido,  president  of  Inniskillin 
Wines  Inc. 

Heritage  Fund  investments  have  grown  from 
about  $8  million  in  1989  to  $20  million  in 
1995.  says  Rozanski.  Further  capital  growth  is 
expected  a,s  projects  such  as  the  Village  by  the 
Arboretum  and  the  development  of  land  at 
Edinburgh  and  Stone  roads  arc  completed.  71 
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CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
Telephone:  824-6520 


We  see  what  you  see; 
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LETTERS 


“Thai  should  do  It." 


$750“ 

REBATE 

for  Graduating  Students 

Call  for  details: 

(C^Wellington 
Motors  Ltd. 

in  the  Guelph  Auto  Mall 

822-8950 


Advertise  With  Us! 


Newfoundland  minister’s  record  should  be  challenged 


' If  you  or  your  department/unJt  ^ 
would  like  to  advertise  In  the  ^ 
following  publicaflons,  contact:  ^ 
Vicki  Gojanovich 
Advertising  Co-ordinator 
University  Communications 
824-4120.  Ext.  6690  / Fax  824-7962 
Monday-Thursday 
8:30  a.m. -4:30  p.m. 

•>  Al  Gue/pfi  ❖ Alumnus 
*>  Convocation  Special  Edition 
❖ Research  Magazine 
❖ U of  G Telephone  Directory ' 

^ ❖O.V.C.  Crest  5 

^^^^r^ertServi^Ava^^ 


ELECTRONIC 

PROTECTION 

BY 

smith 

SECURITY 

SYSTEMS 

(519)  763-8411 


Tm  writing  in  response  to  the 
April  12  letter  from  Profs.  Ian 
Duncan,  Ann  Gibbins.  Roger 
Hacker.  Steve  Lecson,  Dave 
Mowat  and  Jim  Squires  about  the 
demonstration  during  the  Raithby 
lectures. 

Surely  the  Raithby  lectures  were 
exactly  the  right  place  for  a dem- 
onstration against  Bud  Hulan, 
minister  of  fisheries,  food  and  ag- 
riculture for  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador.  His  record  as  an  elected 
public  official  deserves  to  be  chal- 
lenged. 

Hulan  has  enjoyed  quite  a high 
profile  in  the  Canadian  media  of 
late;  his  controversial  statements 
at  the  Raithby  lectures  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  his  first  comments 
on  seals  and  sealing.  In  fact,  he  is 
one  of  the  primary  proponents  of 
a "significant”  reduction  of  all 
species  of  seals  off  the  east  coast 
of  Canada. 

One  way  that  Hulan  justifies  this 
is  by  consistently  — and  very 
publicly  — exaggerating  the  num- 
ber of  seals  in  these  populations. 
The  latest  estimate,  according  to 
Canadian  Department  of  Fisheries 
and  Oceans  scientists,  places  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  harp  seal  herd 
al  about  three  million  animals. 
The  demonstrators  were  right  and 
Hulan  was  wrong  with  respect  to 
this  question. 

Interestingly,  the  minister  has 
recently  made  at  least  three  differ- 
ent estimates  of  the  size  of  the 
harp  seal  population  — "five  to 
six  million”  in  the  Nov.  4.  1994, 
Globe  and  Mail,  “in  excess  of 
eight  million”  al  the  morning  ses- 
sion of  the  Raithby  lecture  series 
and  “six  to  eight  million”  at  the 
afternoon  session. 


In  his  public  statements.  Hulan 
also  consistently  exaggerates  the 
size  of  harp  seals’  appetites  for 
commercially  important  fish  spe- 
cies. As  any  cursory  perusal  of  the 
scientific  literature  will  reveal,  an 
adult  harp  seal  would  likely  not 
even  be  physically  capable  of  eat- 
ing 30  pounds  of  fish  a day  (on 
average,  they  might  eat  a maxi- 
mum of  12  pounds),  nor  would  a 
harp  seal’s  dentition  permit  it  to 
“suck"  the  bellies  and  livers  out  of 
a cod  or  any  other  fish,  as  the 
minister  would  have  had  his  audi- 
ence believe. 

His  contention  that  the  seals 
around  Newfoundland  have  eaten 
themselves  out  of  house  and  home 
and  are  consequently  “starving  by 
the  tens  of  thousands”  cannot  be 
validated  by  any  other  source, 
either  published  or  otherwise. 

Though  Hulan  argues  that  we 
need  to  reduce  “substantially”  the 
number  of  seals  in  Canadian  wa- 
ters, he  also  talks  about  instituting 
a “sustainable”  hunt.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  these  two  goals  can  be 
reconciled.  He  has  stated  publicly 
that  he  would  like  to  open  up  a 
large  market  for  seal  oil  as  a die- 
tary supplement,  presumably  for 
small  children  to  ingest  over  their 
breakfast  cereal  in  lieu  of  Flint- 
stone’s  Vitamins. 

It  is  in  this  role,  as  chief  booster 
of  the  curative  powers  of  seal  oil 
over  lifestyle  diseases,  that  Hulan 
has  been  most  widely  quoted  in 
the  popular  media  and  that  he  vis- 
ited U of  G. 

The  minister  spent  a lot  of  time 
in  his  lectures  simply  doing  what 
he  does  in  the  m^ia  on  a daily 
basis  — finding  scapegoats  for 
Canada’s  mismanagement  and 
subsequent  destruction  of  its  fish- 
eries. Undeterred  by  the  scientific 
evidence,  he  blames  seals  for  the 
collapse  of  the  northern  cod  stock, 
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he  blames  cold  water  and,  in  a 
shameful  display  of  xenophobia, 
he  spent  more  than  an  hour  putting 
most  of  the  blame  on  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  All  of  this  when 
the  record  clearly  shows  that  “the 
collapse  of  the  northern  cod  stock 
can  be  attributed  solely  to  overex- 
ploitation” and  that  virtually  all 
this  overexploitation  has  been  ac- 
complished  by  Canadians 
(Hutchings  and  Myers,  Canadian 
Journal  of  Fisheries  and  Aquatic 
Sciences  51). 

To  summarize,  I believe  that  for 
much  of  his  Raithby  lectures, 
Hulan  was  either  wilfully  misin- 
formed or  deliberately  economi- 
cal with  the  truth.  And  this  is  con- 
sistent generally  with  the  quality 
of  his  other  public  pronounce- 
ments. Still,  he  had  the  temerity  in 
the  morning  session  to  accuse  the 


protesting  students  of  refusing  to 
learn,  refusing  to  read  and  refus- 
ing to  listen. 

I would  humbly  submit  that  it 
was  Hulan,  not  the  demonstrators, 
who  was  wasting  the  audience’s 
“valuable  time.”  There  was  noth- 
ing in  his  lectures  that  revealed 
him  to  be  a "capable  and  produc- 
tive scientist”  or  an  “astute  politi- 
cian.” Astute  politicians  at  least 
try  to  make  their  lies  somewhat 
opaque. 

In  my  opinion,  he  was  an  embar- 
rassment to  himself  and  to  the 
University,  and  1 am  afraid  that 
the  event’s  organizers  were  rather 
naive  in  assuming  they  could 
bring  him  to  campus  and  expect 
his  audience  to  swallow  blithely 
his  well-rehearsed  falsehoods. 

Rick  Smith 
Department  of  Zoology 


Reader  disturbed  by 
support  for  tree  cutting 


I was  shocked  and  dismayed  to 
read  in  the  April  12  issue  of  At 
Guelph  that  U of  G’s  vice-presi- 
dent, finance  and  administration, 
publicly  upholds  the  planned  de- 
struction of  old-growth  trees 
across  the  University  property  bor- 
dering Gordon  Street  and  down  the 
Gordon  Street  hill  to  the  Speed 
River.  The  VP  says  the  “Univer- 
sity believes  the  reconstruction 
will  result  in  a safer  route.” 

It  is  most  disturbing  that  a senior 
University  administrator  supports 
this  major  demolition  of  Guelph’s 
centra]  arterial  treescape  and  does 
so  on  the  basis  of  assuming  that 
faster  car  traffic  will  be  “safer.” 
The  city  engineering  depart- 
ment. as  we  know,  wanted  to  force 
a four-lane  highway  through  the 


University  and  down  the  Gordon 
Street  hill.  Now  it  remains  com- 
mitted to  making  as  big  a corridor 
of  cement  as  it  can  dictate  to  us. 
The  option  of  repairing  the  road 
with  no  tree  destruction  has  never 
been  allowed  to  surface. 

Now  the  University’s  own  ad- 
ministration is  tub-thumping  out 
in  front  of  the  city  engineer’s 
ch^nsaws  and  bulldozers  to  jus- 
tify this  assault  on  Guelph’s  old- 
growth  trees.  The  word  “ce- 
mentheaded” takes  on  new 
meaning. 

If  a stop  is  not  put  to  this  growing 
tear-it-down-and-pave-it-over 
mindset,  it  will  soon  destroy  the 
treed  gateway  to  Guelph. 

Jennifer  Sumner 
Independent  Study 
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Prof.  Tom  Funk,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  1995  OAC 
Alumni  Distinguished  Extension 
Award.  Prof.  Les  Evans,  Land  Re- 
source Science,  is  the  recipient  of 
the  OAC  Alumni  Distinguished 
Teaching  Award  and  the  OAC 
Alumni  Foundation  Waghome 
Fellowship.  Prof.  John  Proctor, 
Horticultural  Science,  has  cap- 
tured the  OAC  Alumni  Distin- 
guished Researcher  Award.  The 
awards  will  be  presented  during 
Alumni  Weekend. 

Research  vice-president  Larry 
Milligan  has  been  awarded  the 
Earle  W.  Cramplon  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service  in  Nutri- 


tion from  MacDonald  College  of 
McGill  University.  Named  for  a 
McGill  nutrition  pioneer,  the 
award  recognizes  Milligan  for  his 
contributions  in  the  area  of  animal 
ruminant  metabolism. 

Fourth-year  students  Peter 
Yungblut  and  Colin  Skeates 
were  two  of  four  university  stu- 
dents from  across  Canada  to  re- 
ceive the  first  Beta  Theta  Pi  Foun- 
dation of  Canada  scholarships. 
Bela  Theta  Pi  is  an  international 
fraternity  with  144  chapters 
across  North  America  focusing  on 
scholarship,  philanthropy  and  so- 
cial activities. 

Prof.  Larry  Grovum,  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences,  presented  a paper 


called  “A  Critical  Review  of  Food 
Intake  in  Ruminants”  at  a sympo- 
sium at  Wageningen  Agricultural 
University  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  symposium  was  broadcast 
live  by  videoconference  to  the 
University  of  Ghent  in  Belgium. 

Prof.  Francois  Pare,  French 
Studies,  travelled  to  France  in 
February  to  give  seminars  at  the 
University  of  Corsica  on  Franco- 
Ontarian  literature  and  on  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  by  minority 
cultures  in  general.  He  also  ad- 
dressed the  Cultural  Council  of 
the  Territorial  Government  of 
Corsica  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween language  development  and 
cultural  identity.  □ 
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Tough  legislation  on 
genetic  privacy  needed 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 
Legislation  must  be  launched  now 
to  prevent  people’s  genetic  pro- 
files from  being  used  against  them, 
says  one  of  Canada’s  leading 
medical  geneticists. 

Dr.  Michael  Hayden,  who  deliv- 
ered the  eighth  annual  Chappel 
Memorial  Lecture  to  a full  house 
at  OVC’s  Learning  Centre  earlier 
this  month,  said  government  ac- 
tion on  genetic  legislation  stalled 
after  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Reproductive  Technologies  re- 
port was  tabled  last  year. 

“There’s  something  like  $25 
million  worth  of  work  sitting  on  a 
shelf,”  he  said.  “We  have  no  leg- 
islation or  pending  legislation  in 
Canada  to  deal  with  how  genetic 
information  can  be  used.” 

The  social  and  ethical  implica- 
tions are  immense,  he  said.  “We 
have  to  mobilize  our  politicians 
and  tell  them  what  we  want.” 
Hayden,  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia’s  Centre 
for  Molecular  Medicine  and 
Therapeutics  and  a founder  of  the 
Canadian  Network  of  Centres  of 
Excellence  on  the  Genetic  Basis 
of  Diseases,  told  the  audience  how 
his  centre  and  others  involved  in 
the  global  project  to  map  the  hu- 
man genome  are  three  to  five 
years  ahead  of  schedule.  This  fast 
pace  has  many  implications,  he 
said. 

“By  the  year  2005,  we’ll  be  able 
to  drop  off  a blood  sample  at  a 
drugstore,  then  come  back  a week 
later  mid  get  a report  on  how  our 
genetic  profile  has  changed.” 
Such  knowledge  will  be  benefi- 
cial to  people’s  quality  of  life,  he 
said.  In  some  cases,  those  who  are 
prone  to  certain  diseases  will  be 
able  to  take  preventive  measures 
to  decrease  the  likelihood  of  the 
disease  affecting  them. 

But  even  a positive  diagnosis  of 
a fatal  disease  is  welcomed  by 
some  people,  said  Hayden.  He 
told  how  patients  with  a history  of 
Huntington’s  disease,  which  can 
now  be  predicted  through  genetic 
analysis,  describe  the  great  relief 
they  feel  when  information  is  de- 
livered. 

“Knowing  helps  them  make 
choices,”  he  said.  “If  they  know 
their  life  expectancy  is  shorter, 
they  can  plan  accordingly.  For 
some,  their  quality  of  life  im- 


proves, and  to  me  that’s  very  im- 
portant.” 

Hayden  said  that  insurance  com- 
panies are  closely  watching  the 
progress  of  genetic  testing  be- 
cause about  60  per  cent  of  all  dis- 
eases have  a genetic  component. 
Someone’s  genetic  profile  could 
have  implications  about  how 
much  the  person  has  to  pay  for 
insurance  or  whether  an  insurance 
company  would  even  issue  a pol- 
icy. 

“Insurance  companies  see  them- 
selves as  the  beneficiaries  of  in- 
formation generated  by  new  ge- 
netic-testing techniques,”  said 
Hayden.  “People  stand  the  risk  of 
being  punished  with  no  insurance 
for  being  genetically  susceptible 
to  a disease.  I’m  against  the  inap- 
propriate use  of  new  genetic  infor- 
mation, but  we’ll  be  fought  hard 
by  lobbyists  in  the  insurance  com- 
panies.” 

There’s  also  big  money  involved 
in  being  first  to  discover  genes 
associated  with  common  ill- 
nesses. Hayden  related  how  adrug 
company  paid  a U.S.  university 
$20  million  for  the  right  to  further 
examine  a mouse  gene  the  univer- 
sity had  identified  as  being  related 
to  obesity.  “For  just  the  possibility 
that  the  gene  was  also  responsible 
for  obesity  in  only  a small  portion 
of  the  population,  the  company 
was  willing  to  pay  that  kind  of 
money.” 

But  he’s  not  against  industry  in- 
volvement in  the  discovery  proc- 
ess. ‘The  successful  end  to  our 
research  is  the  beating  of  a dis- 
ease. Industry  plays  its  part  by 
commercializing  the  products.” 

Hayden  said  that  knowledge  is 
advancing  so  quickly  on  the  ge- 
netic frontier  that  there’s  danger 
of  becoming  a “genetic  funda- 
mentalist” and  trying  to  associate 
all  afflictions  with  genetics.  He 
cautioned  against  that  tendency, 
noting  how  environment,  culture 
and  history  also  play  a role  in  dis- 
ease incidence  and  progress. 

He  also  noted  that  greater  ge- 
netic awareness  won’t  cure  all  the 
world’s  ills.  “We  can’t  do  every- 
thing. People  still  need  to  work 
towards  eliminating  poverty  and 
instilling  population  control  . . . 
but  we  also  need  to  give  people  an 
opportunity  to  relieve  their  suffer- 
ing.” Cl 


Merger  opens  up  opportunities 
in  nutrition,  exercise,  metabolism 


The  Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences  and  the 
School  of  Human  Biology  became  one  April  18. 
Senate  approved  the  merger  of  the  two  academic  units 
into  the  Department  of  Human  Biology  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences. 

The  new  structure  is  expected  to  open  up  opportu- 
nities in  teaching  and  research  in  nutrition,  exercise 
and  metabolism. 

Prof.  John  Barta,  chair  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning,  said  the  idea  to  merge  the  two 
units  was  encouraging  because  it  came  from  the 
department  and  the  school.  It  was  later  recom- 
mended in  the  Strategic-Planning  Commission’s  in- 
terim report. 

The  goal  of  the  merger  is  to  enhance  administrative 
efficiency,  said  Barta.  The  new  department  is  to  have 
one  academic  administrative  structure,  with  one 
chair  and  one  administrative  officer,  who  will  rotate 
between  the  two  locations.  The  merged  complement 
of  faculty  and  support  staff  is  1 8.8  and  seven,  respec- 
tively. The  merger  does  not  affect  the  University’s 
contract  with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs. 

All  undergraduate  programs  currently  offered  by 
the  two  units  will  continue,  said  Barta.  Any  future 
changes  will  go  to  Senate  through  the  Board  of 
Undergraduate  Studies  (BUGS). 

Graduate  programs  also  continue  — the  M.Sc. 
degree  with  and  without  a thesis  and  the  PhD  degree, 
including  a new  initiative  in  an  area  of  emphasis  in 
nutrition,  exercise  and  metabolism  within  the  nutri- 
tional sciences  doctoral  program.  This  area  admitted 
students  last  fall,  and  close  ties  with  the  University 
of  Waterloo  are  viewed  as  helping  to  make  U of  G a 
leader  in  this  rapidly  developing  discipline. 

Collaborative  programs  with  the  universities  of 
Waterloo  and  Toronto  and  McMaster  University 
also  continue  and  will  be  expanded.  In  addition,  the 
new  department  plans  to  expand  interaction  with  the 
equine,  sport  shoe,  exercise  equipment,  health  food 
and  nutraceulical  industries  and  to  become  more 
involved  in  rehabilitation  and  athletic  therapy.  Fac- 
ulty are  to  continue  existing  collaboration  with  col- 
leagues in  the  United  States,  Europe  and  Australia. 

Status  quo  budget 

Senate  also  received  for  information  the  proposed 
1995/96  preliminary  operating  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  Training  budget  (see  Board  of  Governors 
report  on  page  5.) 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  SCUP,  Barta  gave  the  com- 
mittee’s response  to  the  budget.  For  the  first  time. 
SCUP  (represented  by  Barta  and  Prof.  Louis 
Christofides,  Economics)  participated  in  the  budget 
formulation  process  from  the  beginning  and  pro- 
vided feedback  and  advice  — a practice  that  Presi- 
dent Mordechai  Rozanski  says  will  continue. 


Many  of  the  budget  decisions  reflect  a status  quo 
of  previous  budgets,  says  SCUP.  The  committee 
expresses  relief  that  there  are  no  additional  funding 
cuts  planned  for  the  new  fiscal  year. 

SCUP  also  notes  that  U of  G is  still  operating  on 
the  five-year  plan  of  reductions  that  was  imple- 
mented in  1992/93  and  that  many  faculty  positions 
resulting  from  normal  retirements  that  were  not  af- 
fected by  the  special  early  retirement  program  were 
already  marked  for  removal  under  this  budget. 

SCUP  remains  committed  to  the  planned  reduction 
in  student  enrolment. 

In  good  news  in  this  budget,  SCUP  notes  the  posi- 
tive outcome  of  the  student  referendum  on  the  stu- 
dent support  services  fee.  This  fee  will  raise 
$747,000  in  new  revenue  and  is  earmarked  to  fund 
half  of  the  direct  costs  of  specific  student  services  as 
agreed  to  by  the  students. 

Remarks  from  the  chair 

The  president  also  announced  that  the  province  is 
to  provide  $400,000  for  a tri-university  library  stor- 
age facility. 

He  also  noted  that  the  chairs  of  SCUP  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Bylaws  and  Membership  and 
the  academic  vice-president  are  to  meet  to  discuss 
the  role  of  SCUP  in  determining  program  enrolments 
and  cutoffs.  Rozanski  said  he  would  report  back  to 
Senate  on  the  outcome  of  this  meeting. 

A student  senator  asked  if  the  discontinuation  of 
the  Canadian  Scholarship  Program  would  affect  in- 
course students.  Prof.  Peter  Brigg,  English,  chair  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards,  confirmed  that  it 
will  not  affect  in-course  students,  provided  they  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  program’s  criteria. 

In  other  business.  Senate  approved  a Committee  on 
Bylaws  and  Membership  proposal  that  only  one 
honorary  degree  be  conferred  at  any  convocation 
ceremony.  The  move  is  to  ensure  that  the  honorary 
degree  remains  a high  honor. 

From  the  Senate  Committee  on  Open  Learning 
(SCOL),  Senate  received  for  information  the  annual 
report  on  continuing  education  for  the  calendaryear 
1994.  In  January.  Senate  approved  the  e.sfabl/shnicnt 
of  the  Office  of  Open  Learning  to  encompass  the 
work  of  Continuing  Education,  Distance  Education 
and  the  open  learning  program  and  the  formation  of 
SCOL  to  replace  the  BUGS  continuing  education 
program  council.  Future  annual  reports  will  focus  on 
all  aspects  of  open  learning.  (Watch  for  stories  on  the 
Office  of  Open  Learning  in  future  issues  of  Ai 
Guelph.) 

Student  senator  Stephen  Cracknel!  introduced 
Laura  Beattie  as  the  new  chair  of  the  Student  Senate 
Caucus.  Beattie,  an  undergraduate  student  in  the 
social  science  program,  officially  begins  her  term  in 
the  fall.  □ 


K-W,  Cambridge  leaders  hosted 


U of  G’s  community  outreach  pro- 
gram extended  to  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  and  Cambridge  areas 
April  17  when  the  University 
hosted  area  public  officials,  busi- 
ness executives  and  friends  at  a 
reception  at  the  Westmount  Golf 
and  Country  Club. 

The  event  raised  U of  G’s  profile 
in  the  K-W  and  Cambridge  com- 
munities and  reinforced  the  idea 
that  the  University  and  public  and 
corporate  sectors  have  much  to 
offer  one  another  and  the  commu- 
nities they  serve,  says  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski. 

Some  30  leaders  in  the  two  com- 
munities attended  the  reception 
and  met  with  University  officials. 
Among  them  were  the  mayor  of 
Kitchener,  the  publisher  of  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record,  the 
heads  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies, general  contractors  and 
representatives  of  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

Rozanski  spoke  about  Guelph’s 
interest  in  building  long-term  re- 
lationships with  these  communi- 
ties. Research  vice-president 


Larry  Milligan  gave  an  overview 
of  research  activity  and  collabora- 
tive research  projects.  OAC  dean 
Rob  McLaughlin  discussed  cur- 
riculum changes  that  reflect  in- 
dustry demands.  Chancellor 
Lincoln  Alexander  wrapped  up 
the  formal  part  of  the  program. 

Incoming  Board  of  Governors 
chair  Doug  Dodds  told  the  board 
last  week  that  the  reception  was 
very  successful  and  that  he  had 
heard  that  U of  G is  the  “best  kept 
secret  in  the  K-W  area.” 

University  Affairs  and  Develop- 
ment (UA&D)  staff  have  devel- 
oped plans  to  follow  up  with  indi- 
viduals  who  attended  the 


About  1,500  Ontario  secondary 
school  students  will  have  a chance 
to  experience  the  learning  environ- 
ment of  a university  at  Guelph  In- 
teraction May  3 and  4. 

Now  in  its  1 6lh  year  on  campus, 
the  conference  on  global  and  na- 
tional issues  for  senior  secondary 
school  students  features  38  con- 


reception  and  to  hold  similar  in- 
formation events  in  London, 
Hamilton  and  Toronto. 

Rozanski  says  the  contacts  with 
community  leaders  are  important 
to  U of  G.  'These  events  arc  part 
of  the  University’s  cultivation 
program  and  respond  to  Guelph’s 
wish  to  seek  more  interaction  with 
the  public  and  corporate  leaders.” 

The  event  was  initiated  by  Ken 
Murray,  interim  vice-president  of 
UA&D  and  retired  president  of 
J.M.  Schneider  Inc.,  who  served 
as  master  of  ceremonies.  He  was 
assisted  by  staff  members  from 
UA&D  and  the  President’s  Of- 
fice. □ 


current  seminars  focusing  on  a va- 
riety of  contemporary  issues. 
Topics  include  steroid  abuse, 
Inuit  art.  international  adoption, 
food  banks,  anarchism  and  the  so- 
cial costs  of  environmental  abuse. 
Sessions  are  presented  by  faculty, 
staff  and  guests  from  many  aca- 
demic disciplines.  O 


Guelph  Interaction  May  3, 4 
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University  Access  Program  opens 
new  doors  at  Six  Nations  Reserve 


Stories  by  Kerith  Waddington 
University  Communications 

Access  to  postsecondary  edu- 
cation is  becoming  easier 
for  members  of  the  Six  Nations 
Reserve,  thanks  to  a new  program 
allowing  them  to  take  first-year 
university  courses  without  leav- 
ing home. 

The  University  Access  Program 
sends  a professor  from  each  of 
five  participating  Ontario  institu- 
tions, including  U of  G,  to  the 
Grand  River  Polytechnical  Insti- 
tute once  a week  to  provide  in- 
struction in  certified  first-year 
university  courses. 

Launched  in  fall  1993,  the  pro- 
gram is  geared  to  bringing  mature 
students  back  to  school  and  pre- 
paring them  for  continuing  uni- 
versity studies.  Participation  re- 
quires acceptance  from  advisers  at 
the  institute. 

Graduating  30  students  to  date 
(each  with  six  university  credits), 
the  program  has  seen  two-thirds 
of  the  class  go  on  to  enter  a liberal 


arts  program  at  one  of  the  partici- 
pating institutions. 

Morrison  Thomas  of  the 
Onondaga  Tribe  is  one  such  stu- 
dent. Graduating  at  the  top  of  his 
class  and  currently  in  his  second 
year  in  biological  sciences  at 
Guelph,  he  identifies  what  was  for 
him  the  most  important  part  of  the 
program. 

“Studying  in  a familiar  environ- 
ment with  my  family  about  me  let 
me  focus  on  academic  matters  and 
gain  confidence  in  my  ability  to 
perform  at  that  level  before  I had 
to  leave  the  reserve  and  adapt  to  a 
foreign  environment,”  he  says. 
“Now,  1 am  very  glad  to  be  here." 

Instrumental  in  Thomas’s  deci- 
sion to  come  to  U of  G was  Prof. 
Jack  Weiner.  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  who  taught  math  mod- 
elling at  the  institute  during  the 
program’s  inaugural  year.  Weiner 
believes  the  program  encourages 
people  who  might  not  otherwise 
have  the  opportunity  or  confi- 
dence to  tackle  a university  cur- 
riculum. 


Cheryl  Suzack 


Growing  awareness  of  herself  as  a 
native  and  interest  in  her  culture — 
that’s  what  university  has  given 
Cheryl  Suzack. 

Studying  literature  by  and  about 
native  people  has  instilled  in 
Suzack,  a master’s  English  stu- 
dent from  Wawa  and  a member  of 
the  Batchewana  Band,  the  desire 
to  know  more  about  her  people 
and  to  place  herself  within  the 
context  of  her  roots.  Never  having 
lived  on  the  Batchewana  Reserve 
just  north  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  she 
regrets  that  she  missed  the  chance 
to  experience  first  hand  a culture 
full  of  ceremony  and  spirituality. 
Literature  is  changing  this  for  her. 

“I  didn’t  know  that  I hadn’t 


learned  about  myself  until  I 
started  reading  books  about  native 
people,”  she  says.  “I  didn’t  regret 
that  this  could  have  been  a part  of 
me  until  university.” 

Presented  early  on  in  life  with 
images  of  the  “drunken  Indian” 
and  the  “savage  warrior,”  Suzack 
chose  to  distance  herself  from  her 
native  roots.  But  the  study  of 
authors  like  Zitkala-Sa  and 
Thomas  King  provided  much  dif- 
ferent role  models  and  began  to 
answer  some  of  her  growing  list  of 
questions.  It  also  prompted  her  to 
ask  new  ones. 

She  acknowledges  that  although 
her  experience  of  being  a native 
student  on  campus  has  on  the 


whole  been  positive,  stereotypes 
still  exist  in  both  society  and  lit- 
erature that  need  to  change. 

“Classroom  discussions  often 
reveal  the  distorted  assumptions 
that  surround  native  people  and 
their  culture,”  she  says.  “But 
openness  and  examination  are 
crucial  if  a stereotype  is  to  be 
identified  as  such  and  made  avail- 
able for  debate.” 

Consolidating  her  identity  as  a 
native  person  is  an  ongoing  per- 
sonal process,  says  Suzack.  But 
she  believes  her  exposure  to  na- 
tive literature  and  culture  at 
Guelph  is  enabling  her  to  better 
appreciate  the  importance  of  cul- 
tural reclamation.  □ 


Literature  prompts  interest  in  roots 


“Many  potential  students  have 
never  been  away  from  the  reserve 
or  have  been  out  of  school  for  a 
long  time,"  he  says.  “For  some, 
access  to  courses  on  the  reserve 
can  be  the  deciding  factor  in  en- 
rolling. My  job  once  they’re  en- 
rolled is  to  make  math  under- 
standable and  fun  and  to  show  its 
relevance  to  the  real  world  and 
their  lives.” 

Math  modelling  is  now  being 
taught  by  former  co-instructor 
Barry  Hill,  an  engineer  from  the 
reserve  hired  by  Guelph  as  a ses- 
sional. Excited  by  the  concept  of 
the  program  and  aware  of  its  sig- 
nificance for  his  community.  Hill 
acknowledges  the  large  gap  the 
one-year  program  tries  to  bridge, 

“Some  people  go  from  being 
housewives  or  workers  to  being 
students  at  university  off  the  re- 
serve in  one  year,”  he  says.  “This 
is  a huge  transition  that  requires  a 
lot  of  motivation  to  make  success- 
fully.” 

Growing  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  advanced  education  is 
providing  this  motivation,  says 
Hill.  And  the  program  tries  to  ease 
the  transition  for  students  by  pro- 
viding day-long  trips  to  prospec- 
tive campuses.  With  the  program 
in  its  infancy,  however,  he  knows 
there  is  room  for  change  and  im- 
provement. 

Academic  vice-president  Jack 
MacDonald,  who  was  instrumen- 
tal in  launching  the  access  pro- 
gram, is  dedicated  to  helping  de- 
velop it  to  meet  students’  needs. 
He  cites  the  program  as  an  exam- 
ple of  how  universities  can  work 
together  to  address  important  is- 
sues. He  believes  Guelph’s  contri- 
bution will  help  open  communica- 


Photos  by  Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 


Morrison  Thomas 

tion  between  indigenous  peoples 
and  postsecondary  institutions 
throughout  Ontario. 

"Guelph  is  committed  to  educa- 
tional equity,  educational  quality 
and  service  to  the  community,” 
says  MacDonald.  “This  program 
is  the  amalgamation  of  all  three 
objectives  and  as  such  will  benefit 
all  involved.” 

Thomas  hopes  the  program  will 
help  raise  the  educational  and  eco- 


nomic base  on  his  reserve.  He 
plans  to  help  out  by  returning 
home  after  school  to  set  up  his 
own  research  company.  Knowing 
many  people  who  would  succeed 
scholastically  given  the  chance, 
he  hopes  this  opportunity  will 
bring  positive  change  for  many, 
including  his  own  children. 

“Higher  education  means  a bet- 
ter chance  of  success  for  every- 
one,” he  says.  □ 


Donors  spruce  up  Alumni  House  grounds  with  landscaping 


by  Kerith  Waddington 
University  Communications 

The  landscape  surrounding  Alumni  House 
is  being  redesigned  just  in  time  for  spring, 
with  all  costs  funded  by  dedicated  donors. 

The  changes  — geared  to  being  both 
csihetically  pleasing  and  functional  — are 
the  result  of  donations  made  to  Alumni 
House  for  this  purpose.  Making  the  pro- 
ject a reality  are  major  donor  Ken  Murray, 
a 1950  graduate  of  OAC;  the  U of  G 
Alumni  Association  (UGAA);  and  other 
interested  alumni,  in  addition,  plant  mate- 
rial support  came  from  Connon  Nurser- 
ies/NVK  Holdings  Inc.,  which  is  owned 


by  Neil  Vanderkruk. 

The  landscaping  was  designed  by  Prof. 
Ron  Sloltz,  Landscape  Architecture,  in 
collaboration  with  the  UGAA  Alumni 
House  advisory  committee  and  the 
Grounds  Department. 

“The  changes  will  make  Alumni  House 
a welcoming  and  friendly  place  for  alumni 
and  friends  visiting  campus,”  says  Trish 
Walker,  director  of  Alumni  Affairs.  “And 
there  will  now  be  places  for  all.  to  sit  and 
relax,  both  inside  and  outside  Alumni 
House.” 

Designated  a building  of  historical  and 
architectural  interest  by  the  City  of  Guelph 


in  1982,  the  1 16-year-old  house  was  first 
a carriage  house,  then  a sheep  bam.  before 
being  transformed  in  1987  into  an  office 
building  and  meeting  place  for  alumni. 

Because  Alumni  House  doesn’t  have  a 
foundation  (they  were  uncommon  when  it 
was  built),  planting  can’t  be  done  close  to 
the  structure  without  doing  damage.  As  a 
result,  the  landscape  is  being  moved  for- 
ward to  place  the  building  in  the  midst  of 
a more  traditional  meadow-like  setting. 

Additional  landscaping  efforts,  also 
fully  funded  by  the  same  donors,  will  in- 
clude the  incorporation  of  a rustic  walk- 
way and  wall  that  will  add  to  the  sense  of 


history  that  surrounds  the  building.  Any 
materials  removed  in  the  process  will  be 
used  elsewhere  on  campus. 

Walker  credits  the  changes  to  hard  work 
by  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  and 
committee  volunteers,  including  FACS 
graduate  Laurie  Jocius,  OAC  grad  Bill 
Campbell,  School  of  Engineering  grad 
Hadley  McLean,  Macdonald  Institute 
^rad  Shirley  Allen  and  CBS  grad  Karin 
Davidson-Taylor. 

And  there’s  good  news  for  the  Grounds 
Department,  says  Walker.  The  new  land- 
scape is  designed  to  have  minimal  main- 
tenance requirements.  O 
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B of  G endorses  preliminary  operating  budget  for  1995/96 


Board  of  Governors  approved  the  1995/96 
preliniinary  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  (^^T)  operating  budget  April  20. 
Also  approved  were  the  budgets  of  the  an- 
cillary units  — the  University  Centre,  Stu- 
dent Housing  Services,  Hospitality/Retail 
Services,  Parking  Administration  and  child- 
care services. 

B of  G approved  undergraduate,  graduate 
and  associate  diploma  tuition  and  compul- 
sory fees  effective  May  1.  The  board  sup- 
ported a 10-per-cent  increase  in  tuition  — 
the  maximum  allowed  by  the  province  — 
but  expressed  concern  and  sympathy  forthe 
burden  this  places  on  students  and  their 
families. 

Board  member  Chris  Niebler  sought  un- 
successfully to  lower  the  increase  to  9.5  per 
cent  “as  a gesture  to  students  that  this  uni- 
versity is  not  willing  to  accept  the  maxi- 
mum permitted  by  the  province.” 

Board  member  (patherine  Hume  noted  the 
continuing  trend  towards  tuition  fee  in- 
creases. President  Mordechai  Rozanski  ac- 
knowledged that  tuition  fees  have  been  ris- 
ing steadily,  but  said  these  increases  don’t 
compensate  for  cost  increases  and  reduc- 
tions in  provincial  support.  Between 
1991/92  and  1995/96,  Guelph  has  had  to 
reduce  or  reallocate  $28  million,  but  tuition 
revenues  have  increased  by  only  $9  million 
and  ancillary  fees  minimally  compared 
with  neighboring  institutions,  he  said. 

“No  one  wants  to  see  tuition  rise  precipi- 
tously, and  we  sympathize  with  our  stu- 
dents’ concerns,”  said  Rozanski,  but  the 
cost  of  postsecondary  education  in  Ontario 
is  among  the  lowest  in  North  America. 
Tuition  is  higher  in  many  other  provinces, 
he  said,  and  Ontario’s  rate  of  tuition  in- 
crease ranks  second  to  last  among  all  prov- 
inces since  1977/78.  Even  with  the  tuition 
increase,  university  students  in  Ontario  pay 
only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
their  education,  he  said.  The  real  issue  is  a 
more  effective  student  aid  system. 

If  Guelph  lowered  tuition  revenue,  further 
expenditure  reductions  would  have  to  be 
made  to  balance  the  budget,  smd  B of  G 
chair  Bill  Brock.  This  view  was  supported 
by  Doug  Dodds,  who  said  the  board  must 
judge  the  budget  based  on  the  board’ s fiscal 
responsibility  to  approve  a balanced 
budget. 

More  reductions  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult, said  Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president, 
finance  and  administration.  She  pointed  to 
the  savings  and  flexibility  the  University 
has  achieved  in  the  academic  and  adminis- 
trative units  through  the  Cresap  internal 
review,  the  special  early  retirement  plan 
and  the  five-year  reduction  plan  in  the  col- 
leges. She  ^so  noted  the  increasing  de- 
mands on  administrative  units  such  as  Hu- 
man Resources  that  must  respond  to 
increasing  government  legislation  and 
regulation  in  areas  such  as  health  and  safety 
and  employment  equity. 

Ibition  fees 

Beginning  May  I , tuition  fees  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Undergraduate 

Full-time-^  BA,  general  studies,  unclass- 
ified. B.Sc.,  B.Sc.(H.K.),  B.Sc.CAgr.), 
B.Sc.(Env.),  B.A.Sc.,  B.Comm.  and  DVM, 
$1,225.50;  BLA  and  B.Sc.(Eng.),  $1,330. 
Part-time  — $245  per  course.  Auditing: 
$145  per  course. 

Visa  students 

Full-time  — Group  1.  Type  A (arts  and 
science  and  any  other  program  formula 
weighted  at  1.5  units  or  less),  $4,297; 
Group  2,  Type  B (all  other  programs). 
$7,005.  Part-time  — Group  I.  Type  A, 
$859  per  course;  Group  2,  Type  B.  $1,401 
per  course. 

Associate  diploma  in  agriculture;  Full- 
time — $ 1 ,225.50  pei  course.  Part-time  — 
$245  per  course. 

Undergraduate  student  fees  are  at  1 00  per 
cent  of  the  maximum  allowed  by  provincial 
government  regulations;  visa  student  fees 
are  at  93  per  cent.  MET  confirmed  in  De- 
cember tuition  fee  increases  of  1 0 per  cent 
over  last  year’s  levels. 


Graduate 

Full-time  graduate  tuition  fees  increase 
between  1 0 and  1 5 per  cent. 

Canadian  and  permanent  residents  — 
full-time,  $1,231;  subsequent,  $851;  part- 
time,  $851;  special  non-degree,  $426  per 
course. 

Visa  students  — full-time,  $4,386;  sub- 
sequent, $2,521;  part-time,  $2,521;  special 
non-degree,  $1,261  per  course. 
Compulsory  fees 

■ Co-operative  education  — semesters  1 , 
2 and  3,  $53;  work-term  semesters,  $345. 

■ Athletic  fee  full-time,  $50.45;  part- 
time,  $22.90. 

■ Athletic  building  fee  — full-time,  $22; 
part-time,  $11. 

■ Student  health  services  fee  — full-time, 
$17.90;  part-time.  $7.90. 

■ Student  support  services  fee  — full-time 
undergraduates,  $28,  part-time  per 
course,  $5.60;  full-time  graduate  stu- 
dents, $28,  part-time,  $8.40. 

■ University  health  insurance  plan  fee  — 
annual  rate:  $535.68  full-  and  part-time 
single,  $1,071.36  double  and  $1,695.60 
for  three  or  more;  semester  rate:  ex- 
change, single,  $ 1 96.41 , double,  $392.82 
and  three  or  more,  $621 .72. 

■ University  Centre  fee  — $21  annual, 
$10.50  per  semester,  $2.10  per-course 
part-time. 

■ Graduation  fee,  $30. 

■ Graduate  student  application  fee,  $35. 

Student  housing 

The  Student  Housing  Services  1995/96 
budget  reflects  increases  averaging  4.8  per 
cent  for  single  students  and  from  two  to  five 
per  cent  for  family  housing.  Room  rates 
were  not  increased  last  year.  U of  G’s  rates 
are  lower  than  at  most  nearby  campuses, 
and  the  1995/96  increases  place  Guelph 
eighth  among  13  Ontario  universities. 

The  budget  includes  funds  to  begin  refur- 
bishing Wellington  Woods,  the  25-year- 
old  family  housing  community,  to  retrofit 
life-safety  requirements  and  to  provide 
phonemail  in  the  single-student  residences. 

Student  Housing  Services  notes  that  it  has 
begun  work  on  a long-term  capital  plan  that 
is  expected  to  be  completed  and  phased  in 
over  two  years. 

Residence  rates  for  1995/96  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

■ Spring  semester  — East  residences, 
$1,381. 

■ Fall  and  winter  semesters  — East  resi- 
dences, $1,503  single,  $1,381  double; 
north  and  south  residences,  $1,418  sin- 
gle. $1,291  double. 

■ Apartments,  $41 5 monthly. 

■ Student  families  (monthly):  Wellington 
Woods,  $638.  College  Avenue,  one-bed- 
room apartment,  $598,  $630  and  $634; 
two-be^oom  apartment,  $687;  two-bed- 
room townhouse,  $73 1 . 

Hospitality/Retail  Services 
ospitality/Reiai!  Services  expects  to  end 
1994/95  fiscal  year  with  a net  income 
of  $97,549  after  retiring  three  outstanding 
loans  totalling  $62,747. 

In  this  fiscal  year,  Hospitality/Retail 
Services  leased  out  two  operations  on  a 
one-year  basis  — the  Campus  Computer 
Store  to  DataCom  Technologies  of  Cam- 
bridge and  the  hot  dog  vendorship  to  Cali- 
fornia Gourmet  Hot  Dogs. 

The  unit  projects  $21.1  million  in  reve- 
nues for  the  new  fiscal  year: 

■ $12.8  million  in  Hospitality  Services, 
where  prices  ^ to  increase  one  or  two 
per  cent  and  the  sales  volume  is  expected 
to  decline  two  to  five  per  cent; 

■ $6.5  million  in  Retail  Services  (Book- 
store, Campus  Junction.  Cryphs  Sports 
Store.  Eastside  Variety  and  the  Phar- 
macy); and 

■ $1.7  million  in  Graphics  and  Print  Serv- 
ices, where  prices  will  increase  by  two 
per  cent  and  sales  volume  is  expected  to 
increa.se  two  to  five  per  cent. 

The  Hospitality/Retail  Services  budget 
for  1995/96  projects  a net  income  of 
$51,092. 


In  the  new  fiscal  year,  the  minimum  dollar 
commitment  meal  contract  has  a two-tier 
increase  — 1 .5  per  cent  ($  1 5)  and  a supple- 
mentary $10  per  student  per  semester  for 
vending  services.  The  minimum  commit- 
ment for  a residence  meal  plan  is  $1,010. 
The  rates  for  the  voluntary  meal  plan  are: 
$1 ,180  for  the  light  plan  and  $1 ,330  for  the 
full  plan,  both  up  $30,  and  $1,485  for  the 
plus  plan,  an  increase  of  $35. 

University  Centre 

The  University  Centre’s  budget  presenta- 
tion notes  that  1994/95  was  a challenging 
year  for  the  centre,  which  depends  on  its 
retail  business  for  most  of  its  funding. 
Revenues  in  the  Brass  Taps  are  down  1 0 per 
cent  ($137,000).  a decline  attributed  to  the 
recession,  off-campus  competition,  less 
disposable  student  income  and  a change  in 
student  demographics  (a  high  proportion 
are  female).  The  centre  expects  to  end 
1994/95  with  a loss  of  $78,345. 

The  1995/96  budget  year  is  considered 
even  more  challenging  because  of  in- 
creased competition,  reduced  disposable 
student  income,  a three-per-cent  drop  in 
enrolment  and  projected  increases  in  mini- 
mum wages. 

The  Brass  Taps  is  expected  to  boost  sales 
because  of  an  increase  in  the  licensed  ca- 
pacity from  406  to  500.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Brass  Taps,  sales  volumes  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  stable.  Prices  will  not  rise 
in  the  Brass  Taps  and  the  Games  Room  or 
for  UC  events  and  user-sponsored  events. 

Two  major  changes  will  be  made  to  re- 
duce expenditures.  The  Bullring  operation 
will  be  eliminated  to  save  $30,000;  the 
noon-hour  concerts  will  end  (unless  private 
sponsors  are  found)  to  save  $16,000.  The 
UC  projects  a 1995/96  surplus  of  $3,397 
after  capital  expenditures. 

Parking  Adminstration 

Parking  rates  remain  unchanged  for 
1995/96.  Introduced  in  1973.  parking  rales 
did  not  rise  until  1989/90.  when  they  dou- 
bled. They  increased  by  five  per  cent  in 
both  1990/91  and  1991/92  and  have  held 
firm  since  then.  Parking  Adminstration 
continues  to  make  a contribution  to  the 
special  capital  account  — $442,000  for 
L995/96. 

The  budget  plan  for  the  new  fiscal  year 
allows  for  only  general  maintenance  and 
continued  improvement  to  the  surveillance 
system.  The  long-term  plan  to  expand  pe- 
rimeter parking  and  reduce  core  parking 
will  continue  as  funds  permit. 

The  unit  is  projecting  $1,315  million  in 
revenues  in  the  new  year. 

Child-care  services 

The  U of  G Child-Care  Centre  has 
planned  for  a three-per-cent  fee  increase 
across  all  programs  beginning  Sept.  I . The 
increase  depends  on  the  outcome  of  grant 
applications  to  the  Ministry  of  Community 


and  Social  Services,  which  won’t  be  known 
until  late  June.  If  the  level  of  ministry  sup- 
port is  not  as  high  as  anticipated,  fees  may 
have  to  be  adjusted  upwards. 

Special  capital  account 

The  special  capital  account  covers  reno- 
vation and  construction  projects  in  the  Ath- 
letics Centre,  Bovey  Building  and  OVC 
Learning  Centre.  These  projects  arc  com- 
plete, and  the  capital  debt  is  fixed.  Pay- 
ments are  expected  to  be  fully  covered  for 
the  full  repayment  period  by  transfers  from 
ancillaries  and  the  Heritage  Trust  ^nd. 

Environmental  risks  low 

B of  G received  for  information  a study  of 
the  impact  of  U of  G's  operations  on  the 
surrounding  environment  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  University’s  compliance  with 
environmental  regulatory  requirements. 

Conducted  by  Aurora  consulting  engineer 
Geoffrey  Scott,  the  study  reports  that 
Guelph's  management  processes  and  pro- 
cedures generally  comply  with  environ- 
mental and  other  legislation  and  regula- 
tions. The  study  found  no  evidence  of 
environmental  degradation  to  the  air,  water 
or  land  arising  from  the  operation  of  Uni- 
versity facilities  and  concludes  that  the 
chance  of  environmental  impairment  be- 
cause of  these  operations  is  average  to  low. 

Appointment  protocol 

B of  G approved  a revised  protocol  for 
appointments  to  its  board.  The  protocol,  a 
recommendation  by  the  provincial  Task 
Force  on  University  Accountability,  is  re- 
quired by  MET  to  ensure  that  governing 
boards  select  individuals  based  on  merit 
and  experience  and  that  there  is  gender 
balance  and  participation  by  designated 
groups. 

The  revised  protocol,  which  defines  a 
more  open  process  than  in  the  past,  will  be 
submitted  to  MET  for  review. 

Special  plan  agreement 

The  board  approved  amendments  to  the 
special  plan  agreement  as  proposed  by  the 
Joint  Faculty  Policies  Committee  (JFPC). 

The  first  revision  defines  a fair  system  for 
both  students  and  faculty  when  student  as- 
sessments of  teaching  are  used  by  depart- 
ment committees  as  part  of  the  information 
to  evaluate  faculty  leaching. 

The  second  revision  defines  the  procedure 
to  be  used  for  promotion,  tenure  and  merit 
review  of  individuals  holding  administra- 
tive appointments  greater  than  50  per  cent. 

JFPC  circulated  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  each  faculty  member  for  comment 
prior  to  submitting  the  recommendations  to 
the  president.  □ 


Wiseman  hosts  TV  series 
on  ethics  and  technology 


A series  of  three  half-hour  television 
shows  on  ethics  and  technology  — 
hosted  and  co-produced  by  professor 
emeritus  Hcniy  Wiseman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  .Studies  — is  now  run- 
ning on  Vision  TV. 

Life  and  the  Machines  explores  the  im- 
pact of  science  and  technology  on  hu- 
man attitudes  and  behavior,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  labor,  .say.s  Wiseman.  It 
features  interviews  with  a range  of  con- 
temporary thinkers,  including  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  engineer  Ursula 
Franklin,  environmental  activist 
Vandana  Shiva,  artist  Michael  Snow  and 
Frank  Ha.scnftatz,  chair  and  CEO  of 
Linamar  Corporation  in  Guelph  . 

Filming  locations  included  the  Art  Gal- 


lery of  Ontario,  the  War  Museum  in 
Ottawa.  Victoria,  B.C..  the  Science  Mu- 
seum in  Toronto  and  the  Detroit  Institute 
of  Art. 

Wiseman,  who  was  also  thematic  de- 
veloper for  the  series,  .says  it  was  in- 
spired by  the  Ethical  Cholcc.s  in  the  Age 
of  Pervasive  Technology  Conference 
that  he  chaired  on  campus  in  1 989. 

The  series,  made  by  Jim  Hanley  and 
Sleeping  Giant  Productions,  began  on 
Vision  April  25  and  continues  May  2 and 
9 at  1 0 p.m.  Both  the  Globe  and  Mail  and 
Toronto  Star  have  given  the  series  rave 
reviews. 

The  series  is  also  scheduled  to  run  later 
on  T^Ontario.  □ 
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OUR  COMMUNITY 

NOTICES 


Term 
Your  Comi 

**  BONUS  R 

Deposits  from 
nunity  Credit  Union 

ATES  AVAILABLE  “ 

r J Guelph  & Wellington 
V Credit*  Union 

Call  822-1072  for  details 

Hazardous  waste 

The  School  of  Engineering  is  pre- 
senting a two-day  workshop  on 
“Hazardous  Waste  Management” 
May  17  and  18.  Guest  speaker  is 
Prof.  Richard  Zytner.  Cost  is  $575. 
For  information,  call  the  Office  of 
Open  Learning  at  767-5000. 

Farm  safety 

A seminar  on  farm  safety  will  be 
offered  May  23  from  8:30  to  1 1 
a.m.  in  Room  100  of  the  Thom- 
brough  Building.  Topics  will  in- 
clude back  care  and  immunization. 
All  summer  field  help  must  attend 
the  seminar,  attendance  will  be 
taken.  Register  at  Ext.  3282. 

Health  seminar 

The  "Health,  Healing  and  Happi- 
ness” seminar  series  continues 
with  “In  Pursuit  of  Excellence  — 
the  Health  Component"  at  the  Ev- 
ergreen Seniors’  Centre  April  26 
and  30  and  May  1,  3,  7,  8 and  10 
from  7 to  9 p.m.  For  information, 
call  821-2878. 

Wildlife  nutrition 

The  Metro  Toronto  Zoo  and  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science  are  hosting  the  first  con- 
ference of  the  Nutrition  Advisory 
Group  May  1 and  2 in  Toronto. 
The  conference  theme  is  “The 
Role  of  Nutrition  in  Wildlife  Con- 
servation.” For  more  information, 
call  conference  co-chair  Prof.  Jim 
Atkinson,  Ext.  3716. 

Video  for  women 

The  Ed  Video  Media  Arts  Centre 
and  the  Women’s  Resource  Centre 
are  offering  a workshop  on  video 
production  for  women  May  2.  9 
and  16  from  7 to  10  p.m.  Space  is 
limited  to  eight  participants.  Cost 
is  $60  for  non-members,  $45  for 
members.  For  details,  call  the  cen- 
tre at  836-9811. 


Name  change 

The  OVC  Computer  Group  has 
changed  its  name  to  OVC  Infor- 
mation Technology  Services  to 
better  reflect  its  mandate,  says  de- 
partment manager  Sheena  Bam- 
sey.  The  decision  to  change  the 
name  came  during  recent  discus- 
sions with  a wide  group  of  stake- 
holders on  restructuring  college 
information  technology,  she  says. 

Swami  to  speak 

The  ecumenical  campus  ministry 
is  sponsoring  a talk  by  Swami 
Salya  Vedant  (Vasant  Joshi)  on 
"The  Feminine,  the  Ecology  and 
the  Evolution  of  Consciousness” 
May  4 at  7:30  p.m.  in  Room  103 
of  the  University  Centre.  Joshi, 
who  is  chancellor  of  the  Osho 
Multiversity  in  Poona,  India,  will 
lead  the  audience  in  a meditation 
following  his  talk. 

Walking  tours 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  launches 
its  1995  historical  walking  tours 
April  30  with  a repertoire  of  five 
area  lours.  Each  guided  walk  takes 
about  two  hours.  Cost  is  $2  per 
person.  For  information,  call  the 
council  office  at  836-3280. 


JOBS 


As  of  April  21,  the  following  op- 
portunity was  available: 

Liaison  Officers,  Office  of  the 
Registrar,  contractually  limited 
positions  from  mid-August  to 
mid-November/95.  Salary  range: 
$15.70  to  $17.54  an  hour.  Re- 
moval dale:  May  3/95. 

To  determine  the  availability  of  Uni- 
versity employment  opportunities, 
visit  Client  Services  on  Level  5 of 
the  University  Centre  or  call  836- 
4900.  □ 


I thought  it  was  supposed  to 
be  easier  for  Mac  users?! 

At  Atkinson-Dennis,  we've  made  it  easier. 

Easier  to  find  the  Macintosh  products  and  services 
you've  been  looking  for.  Easier  to  keep  current. 
Easier  on  your  budget. 

We  offer  a broad  range  of  computing  products 
and  services.  If  it's  Macintosh-based  software, 
peripherals  or  upgrades  you're  looking  for  give  us 
a call. 

Call  to  receive  our  biweekly 
fax  newsletter  & specials 

call  767-9517 
or  info@adtechno.com 

ATKINSON-DENNIS 

u c n n H g E I [ s i g c 


Juried  art  show 

The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  Asso- 
ciation’s  annual  juried  show,  “Ex- 
pressions,” runs  May  8 to  27  at  the 
downtown  Eaton  Centre.  The  offi- 
cial opening  is  May  12  at  7 p.m. 
On  April  29,  the  association  is  run- 
ning a workshop  on  oil  painting 
with  John  Hansplant  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  at  Harcourt 
Church.  For  information  or  to  reg- 
ister, call  Daisy  at  836-7208  or  the 
Guelph  Artisans’  Store  at  766- 
9714. 

Fishing  for  stones 

The  Office  of  Research  is  prepar- 
ing a publication  that  will  focus  on 
research  in  aquatic  sciences  at 
Guelph.  Any  campus  researchers 
involved  in  this  area  who  have  not 


yet  been  contacted  for  inclusion  in 
the  publication  are  asked  to  call 
editor  Owen  Roberts  at  Ext.  8278. 

Msitors’  guide 

Guelph  Tourism  Connection  has 
released  the  first  official  Guelph 
guidebook,  “Experience 
GUELPH— Visitors’  Guide  ’95.” 
The  64-page  guide  highlights  at- 
tractions, events,  accommodation, 
dining,  nightlife,  shopping  and 
recreation  in  Guelph.  For  copies  of 
the  guidebook,  call  or  visit  the 
Guelph  Visitor  Information  Cen- 
tre, 55  Wyndham  St.  N.,  837- 
1335. 

Downtown  art 

The  Install  Art  Collective  presents 
“Niche;  Art  Outside  the  Gallery,” 


a variety  of  art  performances  and 
exhibits,  in  downtown  Guelph  un- 
til May  20.  For  an  events  schedule 
and  site  map  or  to  buy  a catalogue, 
call  the  Install  Art  hotline  at  823- 
0237. 

Art  exhibit 

The  Guelph  Civic  Museum  pre- 
sents an  exhibit  called  ‘The  Sea- 
sons” by  12  Guelph  artists  May  1 
to  June  25.  The  museum  is  open 
daily  from  1 to  5 p.m. 

Mother’s  Day  teas 

McCrae  House  will  host  two  teas 
in  honor  of  Mother’s  Day  May  10 
and  1 1 at  2 p.m.  Cost  is  $5  per 
person.  Reservations  are  requii^. 
Call  836-1221  for  information.  □ 


CLASSIFIEDS 

FOR  SALE  FOR  RENT  WANTED 


Raspberry  canes,  perennials,  currant 
bushes,  Kris,  Ext.  3044. 

House  of  Brougham  light  pine  enter- 
tainment centre,  three  single  bed 
frames,  six  horseshoes,  658-9938. 
1967  Nissan  Micra,  bought  from  origi- 
nal owner  in  January,  good  condition, 
great  price,  available  May  1,  Ext.  2176 
or  821-2271. 

White  baby  leather  shoes,  like  new, 
size  4;  girl's  clothes  forages  one  to  five, 
hardly  used,  Serguei,  Ext.  8110. 

One  year’s  full  subscription  to  Royal 
City  Tennis  Club,  begins  May  1, 
Wendy,  Ext.  8198,  or  Kris,  Ext.  3044. 

Estate  sale;  antique  buffet;  Hespeler 
Furniture  dining  table  and  six  chairs; 
Hespeler  Furniture  bedroom  suite; 
lamp  table;  Cornflower  plates;  silver 
service  and  tray;  dishes,  Viktoria  pat- 
tern; portable  antique  Singer  sewing 
machine:  books;  many  more  items, 
824-3306. 


FOR  RENT 


Four-bedroom  waterfront  cottage, 
Dyer’s  Bay  on  Georgian  Bay  shoreline, 
great  area  for  naturalists,  hikers,  di- 
vers, 822-9092. 

Three-bedroom  iakefront  cottage, 
Parry  Sound,  weekly  or  monthly. 
Wayne,  905-822-9015. 

Three-bedroom  Iakefront  cottage  on 
island  lake.  Bruce  Peninsula,  July  and 
August,  Ext.  2188  or  836-1397. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  house  to  re- 
sponsible tenants,  two  baths,  office, 
appliances,  convenient  to  downtown, 
schools  and  shopping,  on  bus  route, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  available  end  of 
August  for  one  year,  836-0164. 

Two  rooms,  free  laundry,  air  conditon- 
ing,  dishwasher,  huge  balcony  on  con- 
servation area,  available  May  1,  fall 
option,  $150  a month  inclusive,  Mar- 
cela,  Ext.  6438  or  837-0866. 

Large  furnished  room  in  private  adult 
home,  walk-in  closet,  bathroom, 
shared  kitchen  and  laundry.  15-minute 
walk  to  campus,  on  bus  route,  available 
from  May  to  September.  Ext.  6323  or 
822-2336  after  5 p.m. 

Unique,  targe  one-bedroom  attic  apart- 
ment in  clean,  quiet  Victorian  home, 
five-minute  walk  to  downtown,  laundry, 
cable,  non-smoker,  no  pets,  $650  a 
month  inclusive,  available  May  1,  re- 
sponsible individuals  only,  837-1717. 


WANTED 


Mature,  non-smoking  professional 
male  seeks  one-bedroom  apartment  in 
a clean  building  for  May  1 , close  to  west 
end  of  Guelph,  willing  to  sublet  on  rea- 
sonable accommodations,  Rob,  416- 
259-8698  or  fax  416-259-8907. 

Mature  fourth-year  student  seeking  ac- 
commodation from  September  to  De- 
cember 1995,  Vik,  763-0582.  . 


Ride  between  Guelph  and  Toronto  for 
spring  semester,  in  Guelph  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  from  4 to  7 p.m.,  willing 
to  share  gas  costs,  either  direction  or 
day  would  help,  Lyfa,  416-536-6381. 
Two  bright,  spacious  furnished  rooms 
for  two  in  house  or  apartment,  access 
to  kitchen  and  laundry,  close  to  down- 
town, within  30-minute  walk  to  cam- 
pus, near  bus  route,  Mayor  June  1 until 
the  end  of  August,  823-9210. 


AVAILABLE 


Books,  manuscripts  professionally 
prepared,  camera-ready  laser  copy, 
excellent  rates,  767-1066  evenings. 
Mature,  responsible  grad  will  care  for 
your  companion  animals  and  home 
during  your  vacation,  references  avail- 
able, price  negotiable,  Mark,  823- 
9561. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  references  available,  Gobi, 
Ext.  6010  or  836-8086. 

Cerlitied  teacher  with  English  degree 
available  to  tutor,  edit,  proofread  or 
advise;  also  willing  to  do  employment 
of  any  kind,  references  provided,  John, 
837-0807. 

Classifieds  Is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  U of  G staff,  faculty,  students 
and  alumni.  Items  must  be  submit- 
ted in  writing  by  Wednesday  at  noon 
to  Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6581. 


FREDERICKTRAVEL 

TEN  DAY  ALASKA  CRUISE 

August  4 to  13, 1995 

♦ Full  Open  Day  in  Anchorage 
•f  7 Day  Glacier  Route  Cruise  on  Holland 

America's  S.S,  Rotterdam 

♦ Visit  Valdez,  Sitka,  Juneau,  Ketchikan 

♦ Door-to-Door  Service-Escorted 

Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street 
Phone  (519)  836-0061 

♦ FREE  Tickets/Brochure  Delivery  to  U of  G ♦ Business  & Leisure  Specialists 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  27 

Physics  Lecture  - Prof.  Jim  Hunt 
discusses  “1 00  Years  of  Physics  at 
Guelph”  at  3 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  113.  A reception  will 
follow  in  MacNaughton  222. 

Student  Recital  - Soprano  Laura 
Jeffrey  performs  at  7 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Accompanists 
are  Judy  Hunter  on  piano  and 
Daniel  Warren  on  trumpet.  The 
program  includes  works  by  Han- 
del, Strauss,  Verdi  and  Debussy. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  28 

Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology  Seminar  - “Re- 


WORSHIP 


Roman  Catholic  Eucharist  is  cele- 
brated Sundays  at  10;  10  a.m.  in  the 
lobby  of  the  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture. 

The  Open  Door  Church  (Angli- 
can/United/Presbyterian) runs 
Sundays  at  7 p.m.  at  Harcourt 
United  Church  on  Dean  Avenue. 

Care  of  the  Soul,  a meditative 
service,  runs  Thursdays  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit,  a spirituality  cir- 
cle open  to  all  women,  runs  Fri- 
days at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Carol  Matsui  and  Bruce  Walton 
lead  a service  on  the  theme  “Cele- 
brating Families”  April  30  at 
10:30  a.m.  at  the  Guelph  Unitar- 
ian Fellowship.  □ 


combinant  Swinepox  Viruses  Ex- 
pressing Pseudorabies  Virus 
(PRV)  Genes  Provide  Protection 
Against  Challenge  with  Virulent 
PRV”  is  the  topic  of  D.N. 
Tripathy  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. Urbana,  at  2:10  p.m.  in  VMl 
101. 

Evolution/Systematics  Seminar 
- Jennifer  Nelson  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity speaks  at  3:10p.m.  in  Ani- 
mal Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Economics  Seminar  - “Perform- 
ing Arts  in  Canada:  Consumption 
Patterns  and  Policy”  is  the  topic  of 
Louise  Grenier  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  132. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  30 

Arboretum  - Come  join  the 
search  for  leopard  frogs  on  a walk 
that  leaves  from  the  nature  centre 
at  2 p.m. 


The  final  oral  examination  of 
M.Sc.  candidate  Joanne  Handley, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  is 
April  26  at  1 :30  p.m.  in  Room  306 
of  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion Building.  The  thesis  is  “Ex- 
pected Progeny  Differences  in 
Young  Beef  Bulls  for  Carcass 
Traits.”  Her  adviser  is  lYof.  Jim 
Wilton. 

The  final  examination  of  Pearl 
Giuliano,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  3 

Plant  Biology  Seminar  - Prof. 
Rajeev  Rastogi  discusses  “Regu- 
lation of  Nitrite  Reductase:  Dis- 
section of  the  Promotor  Region  of 
the  NiR  Gene  From  Spinach”  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 1 7. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  5 

Economics  Seminar  - Will 
Hausman  of  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam & Mary  discusses  “Munici- 
pal Versus  Private  Ownership  of 
U.S.  Electrical  Utilities:  A His- 
tory of  the  Theoretical  and  Em- 
pirical Debate”  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  132. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  7 

Arboretum  - Beauty  is  blooming 
with  the  woodland  wildflowers  in 
Victoria  Woods  on  a walk  that 
leaves  from  the  nature  centre  at  2 
p.m. 


the  Department  of  Rural  Exten- 
sion Studies,  is  April  27  at  I p.m. 
in  Room  101  of  the  MacLachlan 
Building.  The  thesis  is  “Anish- 
nawbe  Women  and  the  Meaning 
of  Food:  A Qualitative  Study.” 
Her  adviser  is  Prof.  Jim  Shute. 

The  final  oral  examination  of 
M.Sc.  candidate  Tracey  Kerbler. 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  is 
April  28  at  8:30  a.m.  in  Room  141 
of  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion Building.  The  thesis  is  “Ma- 
nipulation of  Maternal  Progester- 
one Concentrations  and  Its  Effect 
on  Early  Pregnancy  in  Cattle.” 
Her  adviser  is  Prof.  John  Walton. 

The  final  exam  of  Jennifer 
Zantinge,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Veterinary  Micro- 
biology and  Immunology,  is  Apri  1 
28  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  101  ofVMI. 
The  thesis  is  “Characterization 
and  Transcriptional  Analysis  of 
the  Fowlpox  Virus  Genome.”  Her 
adviser  is  Prof.  Eva  Nagy. 

The  final  oral  examination  of 
Stuart  Clarkson,  an  M.Sc.  candi- 
date in  the  Department  of  History, 
is  April  28  at  10  a.m.  in  Room  132 
of  the  MacKinnon  Building.  The 
thesis  is  "Probatissimi  Authores: 
Researches  on  the  Historical 
Sources  of  Boece’s  Scotonm 
Historiae.  His  advisers  are  Profs. 
Elizabeth  Ewan  and  Padraig 
O’Cleirigh.  O 


FAX  anything 
to  anywhere!  i 


For  as  low  as 

50'^/page 

at  the 

U.C.  Box  Office 


18  L Bottled  Water 


• Delivered  right  to  your  cooler 

• We  carry  spring  and  distilled 

• Water  comes  from  a 950  ft. 
artesian  spring  in  Formosa 

• Stringent,  independent  lab  tests 
are  regularly  conducted 

• Morning,  afternoon  or  evening 
deliveries/regular  route  service 

• Rent  to  own  cooler  plans 

• WE  ACCEPT  ALL 
COMPETITOR'S  BOHLES 


240-1031  (local) 

Mnet  gocAS  ta$t6  ‘ 


WATER  PRODUCTS 

• OUR  PRICE  GUARANTEE  • 

This  coupon  not  only  entitles  you  to  receive  your  first  order  for 
$5.50/18L  but  also  all  future  orders  for  the  same  low  price  of  $5.50 
-■  price  guaranteed  for  a min.  of  1 2 months  - 


Receive  all  future  | 


deliveries  for ; 
guaranteed  LOW 
PRICE  of 
$5.50/18Lwhen 
you  use  this 
coupon. 


SPRING  OR  DISTILLED  I 


PUmiEEN 
WATER  PRODUCTS 

‘Bottle  deposit  extra 


240-1031  i 

(K>ai)  j 


“Inflation  is  the  only 
form  of  taxation  that 
does  not  require 
legislation.” 


Are  GICs  your  only  investment? 
Inflation  may  be  taxing  away 
your  profits. 

Know  the  risks. 

Discover  the  alternatives 

Call  Sid  Acker 

, Financial  Adviser 

822-5454 

No  Cost  No  Obligation 


GRADUATE  NEWS 


Ronald  S.  McCormick 
President 


V acationers 

He 
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.are 


“The  company  with 
seasoned  police  experience  " 
and  the  lowest  rales." 

, ^ George  A Paterson 

(519)  821-2676  Associate 
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Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 


1.  In  company 
6.  Mental  view 

11.  Chicago 
gangster 

13.  Actress  Jean 

14.  Pertaining  to 
bone 

15.  Appoint  to 
duties 

16.  Artificial 
reservoirs 

18.  “ Kapital" 

19.  Resinous 
substance 

20.  Frankfurters 

22.  Short  eared 

mastiff 

24.  Odysseus' 
protection 
against  Circe 

25.  Small  valley 

26.  Troublesome 
situation 

27  South 
American 
rodent 

31.  Arabian 
peninsula 

33.  Air  pollution 

34.  Funnel-shaped 
flowers 

38.  Female  sheep 

39.  Team 
members 

40.  Food  fish 

42.  Hereditary 

44.  Figure  of 

speech 


DOWN 

1.  Explorer 
Michel 

2.  Milan  opera 
house 

3.  Pertaining  to 
eyesight 

4.  Negative  votes 

5.  Punkies  and 
midges 

6.  Feudal  tenant 

7.  Tax  agency 

8.  Microscope 
glass  plate 

9.  Roman 
garments 

10.  Wheat  beards 
12.  Ancient  Italian 
town 


13.  One-horse 
carnage 

17.  Bucharest  is 
here 

19.  Stripling 

21.  Flimflams 

23.  Free  from 
sloppiness 

26.  Female  donkey 

28.  Part  of  USA 

29.  Marsh  marigold 

30.  Period  of 
existence 

32.  Housecoat 

34.  Pertaining  to 
punishment 

35.  Boredom 

36.  Church  part 

37.  Supporting 
timber 

39.  Minor  quarrel 

41.  Discharge 

43.  Aviator  with 
five  kills 

45.  French  summer 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2. 


COME  TO  THE  PRINTERY  FOR  ... 

•:*  High  Volume  and  Custom  Photocopying 

^Reports,  Theses.  Presentations.  Course  Material,  Handouts 
/ Covers  and  Bindings  are  also  available 
y Fast  turn-around 

❖ Canon  COLOUR  Laser  Copies 
/ onto  paper  AND  overheads 
/ from  photos,  slides,  books 

SAVE  10%  on  your  next  order  with  this  ad 

AI,SO:  We  do  PRINTING  and  hove  a large 
selection  of  OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

824-9297 

Ai  Cork  Street  East,  Downtown  Guelph 

(near  Ibebuie*  on  the  M]uare)  I 

Fret  delivery  to  campits 
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Ontario  wilderness  won’t  become  an  amusement  park 


by  Nicole  Kennedy 
and  Steve  O’Neill 
Office  of  Research 

Visitors  to  wilderness  areas 
say  less  is  more.  The  fewer 
other  people  they  see  during  their 
outdoor  experience,  the  more 
they’re  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

A U of  G research  team  says  the 
recently  announced  Parks  Ontario 
plan  puts  park  managers  in  the 
position  to  deliver  just  that. 

Historically,  parks  in  Ontario 
have  been  administered  by  the 
provincial  government.  Parks  On- 
tario will  allow  them  to  set  their 
own  standards  on  such  issues  as 
admission  fees  and  user  quotas 
(the  number  of  people  allowed  in 
the  areas  at  one  time).  Revenues 
generated  will  be  reinvested  in  the 
parks,  rather  than  being  added  to 
the  provincial  purse. 

Critics  say  the  plan  opens  the 
doors  to  both  skyrocketing  admis- 
sion rates  and  lax  quotas  that  will 
overcrowd  the  areas.  But  a re- 
search team  led  by  Prof.  Kim 
Rollins,  Agriculture  Economics 
and  Business,  says  that’s  not 
likely  in  wilderness  areas,  their 
research  speciality. 

“By  giving  park  managers  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
areas.  Parks  Ontario  will  ensure 
that  they  be  responsive  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  users,”  says  Rollins. 

No  amusement  parks 

And  what  the  vast  majority  of 
users  demand,  she  says,  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  amusement  parks 
that  detractors  fear  wilderness  ar- 
eas will  become. 

Rollins’s  team  — including 
graduate  students  Will 
WIstowsky,  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development; 
Michael  Jay.  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business;  and  Italian 


exchange  student  Andreanna 
Valla,  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business  — conducted  a re- 
cent survey  of  visitors  to  three  On- 
tario provincial  parks:  Algonquin, 
Quetico  and  Killamey. 

Overwhelmingly,  respondents 
at  all  three  parks  said  that  what 
they  valued  most  about  their  wil- 
derness experience  was  solitude 
and  that  they’re  more  than  willing 
to  pay  extra  to  maintain  it. 

Rollins  says  it's  a clear  message 
to  park  managers.  The  fewer 
groups  encountered  by  users,  the 
more  they're  willing  to  pay  for  the 
trip. 

‘We’ll  pay  more’ 

“We  continually  received  com- 
mentslike: ‘Don’tincreasequotas 
— we’ll  pay  more’  from  the  wil- 
derness users,”  says  Wistowsky. 

The  researchers  based  their  sur- 
vey on  the  economic  concept  of 
“surplus  benefits”  — the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  cost  of  the 
experience  to  the  user  and  the 
monetary  figure  the  user  says  the 
experience  is  worth. 

Visitors  to  Algonquin  Park,  for 
example,  calculated  the  actual 
cost  of  each  trip  — including 
transportation,  admission,  equip- 
ment, etc.  — at  about  $46  per  per- 
son per  day,  on  average.  The  per- 
sonal value  they  ascribed  to  those 
trips,  however,  was  about  $113 
per  person  per  day.  The  surplus 
benefit  was  therefore  $67  per  day. 
Results  from  Quentico  and 
Kilamcy  were  similarly  signifi- 
cant. 

Rollins  says  that  doesn’t  mean 
that  Algonquin  should  up  its  ad- 
mission fees  by  $67  per  day  — far 
from  it. 

What  it  does  mean  is  that  park 
managers  can  safely  raise  fees 
(which  are  currently  only  about  $5 
per  day)  slightly,  without  fear  of 


losing  business,  as  long  as  they 
don’t  make  prices  prohibitive  for 
any  users  or  devalue  the  wilder- 
ness experience  by  overcrowding 
the  parl«. 

The  researchers  also  note  that 
most  users  of  wilderness-zoned 
areas  have  a significantly  higher- 
than-average  household  income 
and  have  demonstrated  a willing- 
ness to  accept  higher  admission 
fees  if  they’re  assured  that  the 
parks  will  directly  benefit  from 
the  increase. 

The  researchers  say  that  makes 
for  an  “everybody  wins”  situ- 
ation. Visitors  get  the  solitude 
they  treasure,  and  managers  can 
use  the  increased  fees  for  park 
maintenance. 


Most  important,  the  ecological 
soundness  of  the  wilderness  areas 
will  remain  uncompromised; 
fewer  users  mean  less  human  en- 
croachment, and  managers  won’t 
feel  obliged  to  erect  visitor  huts 
and  other  facilities  — which  sur- 
vey respondents  resoundingly 
said  they  don’t  want. 

Rollins  says  that  by  putting  ad- 
ministration in  the  hands  of  park 
managers,  Parks  Ontario  wisely 
puts  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
people  who  interact  with  park  us- 
ers daily. 

“Parks  Ontario  allows  managers 
to  take  the  initiative  to  make  deci- 
sions based  on  the  responses  of 
the  users,”  she  says.  'That  wasn’t 
the  case  when  Queen’s  Park  was 


responsible  for  administering  the 
areas.  The  potential  gains  are  very 
great  — creative  management  and 
the  protection  of  our  environ- 
mental resources.” 

Rollins’s  research  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Richard  Ivey  Foun- 
dation. the  Ontario  ministries  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Agricul- 
ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs,  and 
Mountain  Equipment  Co-op. 

The  project  was  carried  out  with 
the  co-operation  of  Algonquin, 
Quetico  and  Killamey  parks. 

The  researchers  recently  pre- 
sented their  findings  at  the  “For- 
estry and  Environment  Eco- 
nomic Perspectives  II” 
conference  in  Banff.  □ 


Physics  plans  special  events 
to  mark  centennial  year 


by  Mary  Dickieson 
University  Communications 
When  OAC  was  established  in  1874,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  curriculum  that  could  be  called  phys- 
ics. In  fact  “higher”  mathematics  and  mechanics 
were  frowned  on  by  many  of  the  early  faculty,  so 
it  was  another  21  years  before  physics  was  given 
stature  as  a department  within  the  science  curricu- 
lum. 

Now  100  years  old,  the  Department  of  Physics 
has  planned  several  events  to  marie  its  centennial. 
On  April  27,  Prof.  Jim  Hunt  will  give  a lecture  on 
the  history  of  physics  instruction  on  campus,  fol- 
lowed by  a ceremony  to  honor  the  faculty  who 
have  chaired  the  department  since  its  formation  in 
1895.  Framed  photos  of  each  chair  will  be  unveiled 
in  Room  222  of  the  MacN^ghlon  ButldiDg  at  4 
p.m.  The  lecture  begins  at  3 p.m.  in  Room  1 1 3. 

The  first  chair  was  Joseph  Re3molds,  who  served 
from  1893  to  1906  and  is  credited  with  convincing 
his  superiors  that  OAC  could  benefit  agriculture 
most  by  emphasizing  farming  practices  based  on 


scientific  advancement. 

Reynolds  was  followed  by  William  Day  firom 
1906  to  1919,  William  Blackwood  from  1919  to 
1946,  Robert  Moffatt  from  1946  to  1956  and  Earl 
MacNaughton  from  1956  to  1967,  when  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  was  created.  Innes  MacKenzie 
served  as  chair  from  1967  to  1970,  Peter  Egelstaff 
from  1970  to  1975.  Jack  MacDonald  from  1975  to 
1981  and  Robin  Ollerhead  from  1982  to  1993. 
Current  chair  Ken  Jeffery  was  appointed  in  1993. 

Later  this  summer,  the  department  will  install  a 
permanent  public  science  exhibit  in  the  foyer  of 
the  MacNaughton  Building  — a Foucault  pendu- 
lum, which  demonstrates  the  rotation  of  the  Earth. 
Designed  and  built  by  faculty  and  technicians  in 
the  department,  it  will  be  unveiled  during  the  June 
22  to  24  conference  of  the  Ontario  Association  of 
Physics  Teachers.  Connections  to  this  profes- 
sional body  date  back  to  the  late  1980s  when  Prof. 
Ernie  McFarland  established  the  association. 

Watch  for  more  coverage  of  centennial  events  in 
upcoming  issues  of  ArCwc/ph.  □ 


Gryphon  Activity  Camp 

THE  GRYPHON  ACTIVITY  CAMP  offers  children  a unique  camp  experience.  Housed  on  the 
beautiful  University  of  Guelph  campus,  the  camp  will  emphasize  fun  times  in  a safe  and  friendly 
environment,  combining  educational  activities  with  recreational  sports  and  games. 


Who: 

Children  of  all  skill  levels  and  of  the  following  ages: 
Junior  Gryphons  5-9  & Senior  Gryphons  10-14 

Cost: 

$125  for  the  first  week. 

$112  for  each  additional  week  and/or  child 

Where: 


When: 

There  will  be  six  weekly  sessions: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


July  3-7 
July  10-14 
July  17-21 
July  24-28 
July  31-August  4 
August  7-1 1 


.-.rxjpftori  jo 


All  programs  are  run  through  the  University  of  Guelph  Athletics  facilities. 


Special  Features  of  the  Camp: 

© Active  learning  and  educationally-based  activities 
© Outstanding  staff  and  facilities 
© Recreational  swims  twice  daily 


A CAtvIP.  LIKE  NiroTHEAl 


© Pre  and  post  camp  supervision  8:00-9:00  am  and  4:30-5:00  pm 


© 1 counsellor  per  8 campers 
© Free  camp  t-shirt 

© A major  community  service  project  will  be  identified 


OTHER  GRYPHON  CAMPS  AVAILABLE: 

HOCKEY  • Aug.  14  - Sept.  1 • Ages  8 and  up  • $215.00/wk* 

BASKETBALL  • Aug.  8 - 25  • Ages  7-19  • $1  35.00/wk#1 , $160.00/wk#2  & #3* 

VOLLEYBALL  • July  31  - Aug.  4 • Ages  12-19  • $150.00 

WRESTLING  • June  26  - 30  • For  High  School  Wrestlers  • $240.00  (includes  residence)  or  $80.00/wk 

FOOTBALL  • June  5 - 9 (5:30-7:30pm)  and  June  10  (9:00am  12:00  noon)  • Ages  9-18  • $60.00 

* Reduced  rates  for  multiple  weeks  and/or  children 

For  additional  information  call  824-4120  x6138. 
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Camp  it  up! 

The  Department  of  Athletics 
is  again  offering  its  Gryphon 
Activity  Camp  this  summer 
for  children  aged  5 to  1 4.  The 
six  weekly  sessions,  slated  to 
begin  July  3,  will  combine  a 
variety  of  educational  activi- 
ties with  recreational  sports 
and  games. 

The  program  runs  Monday 
to  Friday  from  9 a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  Pre-  and  post-camp  su- 
pervision is  available  from  8 
a.m.  and  up  to  5 p.m.  Cost  is 
$125  per  child  for  one  session 
and  $ 1 1 2 for  each  additional 
week  or  child. 

Athletics  is  also  offering  a 
leadership  program  for 
younger  students  interested 
in  working  with  children  in 
an  athletic  environment.  For 
more  information,  call  camp 
director  Pat  Richards  at  Ext. 
2742. 

Inside: 


CanCopy  coverage 
widens 3 

SPC  final  report  due  at 
end  of  May 3 


Physics  teaching  marks 
1 00  years  on  campus  . 4 

Included  in  this  issue  of  At 
Guelph  is  an  insert  from 
the  Bookshelf  Cinema. 


Thought  for  the  week 

An  optimist  is  a driver  who 
thinks  that  empty  space 
at  the  curb  won’t  have  a 
hydrant  beside  it. 

Changing  Times 

DowntownIM 


CampbeWs  pledges  $100,000 
for  FACS  Building  addition 


Campbell  Soup  Company  Limited  of 
Toronto  has  pledged  $100,000  towards  the 
FACS  Building  addition  now  under  construc- 
tion. The  Campbell  pledge,  to  be  provided 
over  five  years,  will  support  an  applied  hu- 
man nutrition  laboratory. 

Campbell’s  has  been  a generous  supporter 
of  the  University  since  1968,  says  Marilyn 
Robinson,  director  of  donor  relations.  Over 
the  years,  it  has  provided  funding  to  such 
projects  as  College  Royal  and  has  supported 
U of  G’s  matching-gift  program  since  1986. 
The  company  also  provided  $100,000  from 
1987  to  1991  in  support  of  Guelph’s  capital 
campaign  for  the  Bovey  Building  and  reno- 
vations to  the  Food  Science  Building. 

The  three-storey  addition  to  FACS  is  on  the 


north  end  of  Macdonald  Stewart  Hall,  home 
of  HAFA.  It  represents  the  first  phase  of  a 
staged  plan  to  improve  and  increase  leaching 
and  research  space  and  consolidate  the  col- 
lege in  one  building  complex. 

The  $3. 2-million  project  involves  more 
than  $2.6  million  in  project  costs  and  about 
$570,000  to  establish  an  endowment  fund  to 
cover  future  operating  cosls.The  capital 
campaign  raised  more  than  $ I million  for  the 
project;  another  $1.5  million  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Ontario’s  Sector  Partnership 
Fund  as  part  of  its  contribution  to  the  Guelph 
Food  Technology  Centre.  Funds  to  date  also 
include  $500,000  in  interest  earned  from  un- 
restricted capital  campaign  funds  and 
$100,000  in  yo^rOntario  funding.  O 


Library  storage 
gets  funding 
from  province 

by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

Provincial  funding  will  help  make  a joint  library 

storage  facility  a reality  for  U of  G.  the  University 

of  Waterloo  and  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

The  Ontario  government  recently  announced  that 
it  will  contribute  $400,000  towards  the  facility, 
which  is  aimed  at  relieving  space  constraints,  con- 
trolling costs  and  increasing  access  by  sharing 
resources  among  the  three  institutions. 

The  facility  is  one  of  several  goals  identified  in 
an  agreement  signed  this  March  in  which  the  three 
universities  agreed  to  collaborate  more  closely  on 
library  collections  and  services.  It  will  be  a deposi- 
tory for  low-use  but  essential  materials  available  at 
each  institution;  they  will  be  catalogued  electroni- 
cally at  all  three  locations  and  will  be  retrievable 
on  request  within  one  business  day.  Researchers 
will  also  have  access  to  resources  on  site. 

Acting  U of  G librarian  Ron  MacKinnon  says  this 
venture  is  an  opportunity  to  control  costs  without 
impinging  greatly  on  the  quality  of  services. 

"Like  most  university  research  librarie.s  in  On- 
tario. McLaughlin  was  built  in  the  late  1960s  and 
designed  not  only  to  service  a much  smaller  stu- 
dent population  but  also  to  hold  about  half  the 
volumes  it  currently  docs.”  he  says.  “Storing  less 
frequently  used  material  at  a central  facility  will 
enable  each  institution  to  accommodate  new.  vital 
high-use  library  acquisitions  for  the  next  several 
decades.” 

The  search  is  on  for  a suitable  central  facility, 
says  MacKinnon.  And  fund-raising  efforts  con- 
tinue at  all  three  institutions  to  support  the  facility 
acquisition  phase  of  this  project,  which  is  expected 
to  have  a cost  of  more  than  $1  million  divided 
among  the  three  universities  on  a pro-rated  by-use 
basis. 

The  $400,000  contribution  provides  a substantial 
base  for  the  total  project  and  will  help  accelerate 
the  first-phase  plan,  he  says.  Meanwhile,  planning 
is  under  way  to  ensure  that  facility  holdings  arc 
reduced  to  single  copies  to  prevent  duplication  of 
resources,  that  digital  scanning  and  electronic 
document  delivery  are  available  to  reduce  the  need 
for  volume  delivery,  and  that  the  best  choices  are 
made  on  lower-use  materials  to  minimize  the  im- 
pact of  this  change. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski.  pleased  with  the 
funding  announcement,  told  the  April  meeting  of 
Senate  that  it's  an  important  start  to  a project  that 
will  give  the  U of  G Library  much-needed  space 
relief.  He  commended  the  chief  librarians  at  the 
three  universities  for  the  initiative,  adding  that  he 
expects  interuniversity  co-operation  to  become 
one  approach  to  future  major  projects  requiring 
provincial  funding.  ’This,  of  course,  will  not  pre- 
clude independent  applications  for  individual  uni- 
versity projects,”  added  Rozanski. 

The  collection  housed  at  the  new  facility  will  be 
an  active  part  of  the  universities'  collections,  says 
MacKinnon.  Although  much  work  remains  to  be 
done  to  bring  the  project  to  fruition,  it  is  being 
given  high  priority  by  all  three  institutions,  he 
says.O 


CIBC  we're  working  hard  to  help  you  get  from  where  you 
are  today  to  where  you  want  to  be  tomorrow. 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
, Telephone:  824-6520 
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It’s  never  too  late  to  change  decision  on  street  widening 
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I am  surprised  and  shocked  that 
city  council  is  proceeding  with  the 
widening  of  the  Gordon  Street/ 
College  Avenue  intersection  on 
the  basis  of  the  flawed  advice  that 
it  received  from  the  engineering 
department  and  their  traffic  con- 
sultants. 

Does  the  city  realize  that  these 
traffic  projections  are  based  on  as- 
sumptions about  future  employ- 
ment. population  growth  and  de- 
sire lines  manipulated  by  a gravity 
model?  These  assumptions  do  not 
include  the  reduction  in  student, 
faculty  and  staff  numbers  at  the 
University  over  the  next  10  years. 
Nor  do  they  adequately  reflect  the 
revised  Planning  Act,  which  puts 
increasing  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
bicycles  and  public  transportation 
rather  than  private  cars. 

To  replicate  the  Stone/Gordon 
intersection  (22.4  metres)  at  Gor- 
don and  College  is  ludicrous! 
Even  now,  no  one  has  to  wait  more 
than  two  light  changes  at  peak  pe- 
riods, and  the  vast  majority  of 
southbound  traffic  goes  straight  or 
left.  The  existing  intersection  is 
completely  adequate  for  traffic  at 
that  location  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

With  the  reduction  of  employ- 
ment/enrolment at  the  University, 
upgrading  of  the  Hanlon  Express- 
way and  a possible  new  corridor  to 


401  to  the  east,  Gordon  should 
experience  less  rather  than  more 
traffic  over  the  next  20  years. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  change  a 
faulty  decision.  Trees  notwith- 
standing, the  proposals  for  Gor- 
don/College will  destroy  the  am- 
bience of  two  major  streets  and 
cost  far  more  than  can  be  justified 
for  “improvements”  that  might 
save  drivers  one  or  two  minutes  at 
this  intersection. 

The  mayor  should  fulfil  his  man- 
date and  heed  the  users  of  these 
streets.  He  should  also  carefully 
peruse  the  vision  statement  in  our 
official  plan,  and  he  would  see  that 


the  Gordon/College  proposals  are 
bad  planning  and  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible. Has  the  mayor  con- 
sulted city  planners,  as  opposed  to 
traffic  engineers,  who  have  a 
vested  interest  in  “reducing  poten- 
tial congestion”? 

By  reducing  the  proposed  width 
of  this  intersection,  which  joins  a 
two-lane  road  through  the  U of  G 
campus,  the  city  would  save 
money  and  help  preserve  some  of 
the  character  that  attracts  people  to 
Guelph.  Widening  it  will  destroy 
the  character  of  this  area  forever 
and  realize  no  real  benefit  for  any- 
one. 


As  one  who  has  been  intimately 
involved  with  planning  in  Guelph 
for  25  years  (and  who  traverses 
this  intersection  daily),  I am 
shocked  that  these  “plans”  have 
proceeded  this  far.  If  the  voters 
who  use  this  comer  are  ignored, 
the  intersection  question  will 
emerge  as  a major  issue  in  the  next 
Guelph  election. 

1 urge  anyone  who  cares  about 
our  city  and  this  campus  to  call  or 
write  to  city  councillors  and  at- 
tend any  meetings  on  this  issue. 

Prof.  Fred  Dahms 
Department  of  Geography 
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• Delivered  right  to  your  cooler 
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• OUR  PRICE  GUARANTEE  • 

This  coupon  not  only  entitles  you  to  receive  your  first  order  for 
$5.50/1 6L  but  also  all  future  orde'rs  tor  the  same  low  pnce  of  $5.50 
- price  guaranteed  for  a min.  of  12  months  - 


This  letter  carries  two  messages. 
Although  both  ^e  aimed  at  pro- 
testers or  demonstrators,  it  is  not  a 
rebuke  against  them.  I would  pre- 
fer to  consider  this  constructive 
criticism. 

I am  a fourth- year  student  study- 
ing family  and  social  relations  in 
FACS.  I have  chosen  to  involve 
myself  in  my  college  student  ex- 
ecutive government  and  as  such 
was  present  at  War  Memorial  Hall 
April  12  to  hear  one  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  position  of  provost 
and  vice-president  (academic). 

The  candidate  was  about  half- 
way through  his  presentation 
when  the  sounds  of  singing  voices 
could  be  heard  approaching  the 
hall.  I recall  seeing  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski  approach 
one  of  the  stage-level  doors  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on.  When  he 
opened  it,  the  singing  grew  louder 
and  a group  of  protesters,  com- 
plete with  signs  and  megaphones, 
could  be  seen. 

The  president  stood  back  and  al- 
lowed the  protesters  to  come  in.  I 
will  not  go  into  the  complete  de- 
tails of  their  demonstrations,  yet  I 
1 believe  a couple  of  comments  are 
1 in  order. 

p j I Your  protest  was  interesting  at 

O0lH©O  I first.  I could  make  out  some  of  the 
Water  I words  you  were  speaking,  chant- 


18  L 


$5.50  I 


ing  and  singing.  When  you  had 


finished,  you  walked  up  the  main 
aisle  and  then,  in  my  opinion,  lost 
any  respect  or  influence  you  may 
have  gained  in  the  first  place.  You 
chose  to  sit  down  at  the  rear  of  the 
hall  and  continue  your  protest. 

1 was  seated  near  the  rear  and 
heard  what  happened  next;  the 
president  came  back  and  politely 
commented  to  you  that  you  had 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press yourselves  (there  was  no 
booing,  jeering  or  yelling  at  you 
while  you  protested  at  the  front  of 
the  hall),  and  now  would  you 
please  leave.  Instead,  you  chose  to 
interrupt  his  polite  request  with 
further  singing. 

In  my  opinion,  you  lost  all  re- 
spect l^m  the  people  in  the  hall  at 
that  point.  Now  you  were  not  pro- 
testing, but  just  being  a nuisance 
and  disrupting  the  presentation.  If 
I were  to  organize  a protest,  I 
would  calmly  take  control  of  the 
stage  and  microphone.  I would  go 
through  my  items  of  protest  in  a 
clear  and  understandable  manner. 
When  finished,  I would  leave, 
singing  or  chanting  as  I left.  My 
point  would  have  been  made. 

My  full  compliments  to  both  the 
president  and  the  candidate  for 
their  comments  following  your 
departure.  The  president  stated 
clearly  to  the  speaker  and  the 
members  of  the  audience  that  he 


would  not  apologize  for  the  dem- 
onstrations because  it  was  an  on- 
going issue  on  this  campus  and 
students  had  the  right  to  be  heard. 
The  speaker  concurred.  In  short, 
they  were  constructive  and  not  de- 
structive comments.  Destructive 
is  what  the  protestors  became  by 
staying  too  long. 

My  second  comment  concerns  a 
letter  in  Af  Guelph  April  12  about 
a demonstration  that  occurred  at 
the  Raithby  lecture  given  by  the 
Newfoundland  minister  of  fisher- 
ies, food  and  agriculture.  The 
authors  said  the  demonstration 
was  disrespectful  and  that  there 
was  a time  and  place  for  demon- 
strations. 

Please  don't  embarrass  your- 
selves with  such  anaive  comment. 
For  the  issue  that  was  demon- 
strated against  (seal  hunts),  that 
was  a perfect  time  for  an  organ- 
ized demonstration.  Sometimes, 
interrupting  the  normal  flow  of  an 
event  to  be  heard  is  the  only  way 
to  be  sure  of  getting  some  peo- 
ple’s attention.  Apparently,  their 
demonstration  got  your  attention, 
but  the  question  remains:  When  is 
this  supposed  time  and  place  for 
demonstrating? 

Frank  Graham 
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GRADUATE  NEWS 


The  final  oral  examination  of 
Wen-Hui  Lui,  an  M.Sc.  candidate 
in  the  Department  of  Nutritional 

SPRINGORDlSmiEol  ^ T' 

. Room  336  of  the  Animal  Science 

PURA-KLEEN  i and  Nutrition  Building.  The  thesis 


WATER  PRODUCTS . is  “Lymphocyte  Subsets  in  Murine 
• BoWe  deposit  exua  Blood  and  Lymphoid  Organs  in 
‘ ‘ ' . Weanling  Protein-Energy  Malnu- 


trition.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Bill 


240-1031  I 

(too!)  I Woodward. 

The  final  oral  examination  of 


M.Sc.  candidate  Robin  Hedge, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology, is  May  19  at  2 p.m.  in 
Room  101  of  VMI.  The  thesis  is 
‘The  Production  and  Identifica- 
tion of  Inhibitory  Antibody  Im- 
munoglobulin A1  Proteases  in 
Cows  and  Chickens.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Bonnie  Mallard. 

Interested  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are  invited  to 
attend.  □ 


Obituary 

Alex  Walker  of  Fergus,  who 
retired  from  the  School  of  En- 
gineering in  1981,  died  April 
10  at  the  age  of  78.  A speci^ist 
in  mechanical  drawing,  he 
joined  U of  G in  1957  from 
General  Electric  of  Canada  and 
applied  his  skills  to  developing 
research  farm  machinery  in  the 
school.  Predeceased  by  his 
wife,  Margaret,  he  is  survived 
by  five  children.  12  grandchil- 
dren and  four  great-grandchil- 
dren. □ 
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Coverage  under  CanCopy  broadens 


Getting  permission  to  copy  printed  works  has  just 
become  easier  because  more  publishers  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  blardcet  licence  with  CanCopy.  the  Ca- 
nadian Copyright  Licensing  Agency. 

CanCopy  has  released  a new  shorter  version  of  the 
exclusions  list,  which  defines  publishers  that  are  not 
included  in  the  licence.  The  number  of  publishers  and 
works  excluded  from  the  licence  has  decreased  sig- 
nificantly from  the  original  licence  signed  in  July 
1994. 

Several  publishers  widely  used  by  academics,  in- 
cluding W.B.  Saunders  Company,  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  exclusions  list  and  are  now  covered 
by  the  CanCopy  licence.  Several  other  publishers, 
including  Athabasca  University,  Garamond  Press 


and  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  have  been 
added  to  the  exclusions  list. 

The  new  list  was  released  by  CanCopy  April  1 to 
go  into  effect  in  60  days,  but  CanCopy  has  advised 
universities  they  may  copy  from  publishers  that  have 
been  removed  from  the  exclusions  list  immediately. 

The  revised  exclusions  list  will  be  sent  to  depart- 
ments to  update  the  copyright  information  package 
that  was  distributed  in  December.  The  exclusions  list 
will  also  be  posted  in  photocopy  areas  in  the  library 
and  will  be  available  at  the  bookstore. 

Information  about  copyright  and  the  licence  with 
CanCopy  is  posted  in  GRJFF  under  “Faculty”  on  the 
top  menu.  The  revised  exclusions  list  will  be  avail- 
able in  GRIFF  in  early  May.  □ 


SPC  final  report  due  at  end  of  May 


This  tree  on  Winegard  Walk  is  one  of  a number  of  campus  trees  that 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  vandals  recently. 

Photo  by  Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 

Vandals  damage  trees 


Campus  trees  are  bearing  the  brunt 
of  a recent  rash  of  vandalism. 

The  vandalism  — spanning  two 
weeks  and  involving  damage  to 
more  than  10  Norway  maples 
along  Winegard  Walk  and  in  front 
of  Mills  Hall  and  the  Mitchell 
Athletics  Centre  — has  been  so 
severe  in  some  cases  that  the  trees 
will  have  to  be  replaced,  says 
Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president, 
finance  and  administration. 


Sullivan  encourages  anyone 
with  information  about  who  is 
damaging  the  trees  to  get  in  touch 
with  Security  Services.  “The 
beauty  of  trees  adds  to  the  atmos- 
phere on  campus.”  she  says.  ‘This 
is  a loss  to  us  all.” 

Replacing  the  severely  damaged 
trees  is  expected  to  cost  about 
S400  each,  including  labor,  says 
Mike  Bladon,  director  of 
Grounds.  0 


The  final  report  from  the  Strategic- 
Planning  Commission  (SPC)  will 
be  completed  and  given  to  the 
president  by  the  end  of  May,  says 
commission  chair  Prof.  Bev  Kay. 

The  SPC  has  reconvened  to  re- 
vise the  interim  report  “Making 
the  Choices”  based  on  input  re- 
ceived during  a month  of  consult- 
ation. 

Valid  and  important  issues  were 
raised  during  this  consultation  pe- 
riod, says  Kay.  These  issues  in- 
cluded: 

■ The  report  should  be  shorter 
and  less  complicated. 

■ Priorities,  time  lines  and 
cost/benefit  analysis  of  recom- 
mendations should  be  included. 

■ The  report  should  include  a 
clear  definition  of  how  U of  G 
distinguishes  itself  from  other 
universities. 

■ The  report  should  articulate 
more  clearly  problems  that 
need  resolution. 

Every  response  to  the  report  is 
being  examined,  says  Kay.  The 


SPC  has  divided  into  several 
smaller  groups,  each  focusing  on 
a specific  section  of  the  report. 

Senate  committees,  student  Sen- 
ate caucus,  the  Central  Student 
Association,  academic  depart- 
ments, VPAC.  the  Management 
Advisory  Group,  the  colleges  and 
individuals  have  made  thoughtful, 
insightful  comments  on  the  re- 
port, says  Kay.  This  input  will 
shape  the  final  report. 

Besides  the  input  from  campus 
groups,  the  commission  sought 
feedback  from  individuals  outside 
the  University,  including  a group 
drawn  from  the  Guelph  commu- 
nity and  a group  of  national  busi- 
ness leaders.  Input  was  also 
sought  from  the  research  and  in- 
ternational communities,  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs  and  em- 
ployers of  Guelph  graduates. 

Eveo'one  would  like  to  see  a 
shorter,  more  focused  report,  says 
Kay,  but  several  issues  that  re- 


Ontario  tobacco  act  butts  out  more  smoking  areas 


by  Kerith  Waddington 
University  Communications 

Smoking  areas  on  campus  are 
shrinking  in  number  as  the  Ontario 
government  expands  its  efforts  to 
prevent  smoking  and  reduce  the 
use  of  tobacco  products. 

The  new  Ontario  Tobacco  Con- 
trol Act  is  now  being  enforced 
across  the  province  and  was 
prompted  by  growing  awareness 
surrounding  the  dangers  of  sec- 
ond-hand smoke.  Research  re- 
veals that  environmental  tobacco 
smoke  contains  more  than  40  can- 
cer-causing substances,  emits  up 


to  six  times  more  nicotine  than 
mainstream  smoke  and  can  cause 
heart  disease,  lung  and  other  can- 
cers in  non-smokers. 

Geared  largely  towards  elimi- 
nating smoking  in  public  places, 
the  act  is  hitting  educational  insti- 
tutions with  stringent  regulations. 
Since  its  introduction,  about  four 
designated  smoking  areas  on  cam- 
pus have  been  closed  and  the  Uni- 
versity has  launched  a review  of 
its  policy. 

John  Campbell,  manager  of  En- 
vironmental Health  and  Safety, 
believes  the  regulations  are 
timely. 


“The  University  is  a public 
place,  and  people  are  unwillingly 
being  exposed  to  second-hand 
smoke,”  he  says.  “With  the  tide 
now  heavily  weighted  towards  the 
rights  of  the  non-smoker,  the  tol- 
erance of  smoke  is  becoming  a 
non-issue.” 

The  new  regulations  restrict 
smoking  to  designated  areas  in 
residences,  restaurants/cafeterias, 
premises  licensed  by  the  LLBO 
and  premises  with  a special-occa- 
sion permit  from  the  LLBO. 

In  a move  geared  to  recognizing 
the  religious  importance  of  to- 
bacco use  for  natives,  the  act  does 


Stevenson  focus  of  world  conference 


An  international  conference  on,  Robert<  L*o)us, 
Stevenson  will  be  held  at  U of  G Is^y  1 8 to  20. 

‘Travel,  Tales  and  Tempests:  The  Contexts  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  1860-1894,”  will  bring 
together  a group  of  writers  and  scholars  to  cele- 
brate and  scrutinize  Stevenson's  achievements. 
Tbe  papers  will  be  of  interest  to  both  scholars  and 
the  general  public.  They  will  cover  diverse  aspects 
of  Stevenson’s  life  and  woric,  including  his  liter- 
ary, cultural  and  political  contexts.  U of  G is  the 
home  of  the  centenary  edition  of  Stevenson’s  col- 
lected works. 

The  centenary  of  Stevenson’s  death  last  year 
marked  an  explosion  of  Interest  in  his  works  and 
life.  All  over  the  world  — from  Samoa  to  Scotland 
— celebrations  were  held  to  mark  the  occasion. 

The  conference  opens  May  18  at  7 p.m.  with 
Department  of  English  professor  cmerita 
Elizabeth  Waterston  discussing  “Stevenson’s 


Legacy.”  May  19  speakers  are  Cairns  C^ig  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  on  “Stevenson’s  La.st 
Novels,”  Gordon  Hirsch  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota on  ‘Travels  with  RLS.”  Lillian  Falk  and 
Wendy  Katz  of  St  Mary’s  in  Halifax  on  ‘The 
Unhung  Ruffian:  A Canadian  Illustrator  of  Treas- 
ure Island”  and  Ian  Duncan  of  Yale  University  on 
“RLS’s  Transparency.” 

Lectures  on  May  20  feature  Robert  Crawford  of 
St.  Andrews  on  “^S,  the  Poet,”  Ailcen  Christian- 
son on  “RLS’s  Early  Essays:  Virginibus  Pueris- 
que,"  Barry  Menikoff  of  Haw^i  on  “Stevenson, 
History  and  the  Documentary  Imagination”  and 
Paul  Maharg  of  Glasgow  on  “Scott.  Stevenson  and 
the  Law.” 

Other  conference  activities  include  a special  ex- 
hibition from  the  Scottish  archives  at  the  U of  G 
Library,  a lunch  and  poetry  reading  by  Crawford, 
a barbecue  and  a jazz  ceilidh.  O 


not  extend  to  them.  Campbell 
says  the  University  will  deal  with 
any  possible  conflicts  arising  as  a 
result  on  a one-to-one  basis. 

More  changes  are  expected  as 
the  University  reviews  and  re- 
vises its  policy.  A final  draft  pol- 
icy drawn  up  by  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety  is  scheduled  to 
go  to  senior  administrators  by 
summer.  Incorporating  sugges- 
tions from  faculty  and  staff — and 
reviewed  by  the  Central  Joint 
Health  and  Safety  Committee  — 
the  document  will  also  reflect  the 
results  of  an  air-quality  assess- 
ment of  the  University  Centre  to 
be  completed  in  May.  Campbell 
expects  the  final  document  to  ex- 
ceed regulatory  requirements. 

Signs  should  be  posted  by  sum- 
mer indicating,  which  buildings 
and  areas  permit  or  do  not  permit 
smoking.  Additional  educationar 
initiatives,  including  programs  to 
help  people  quit  smoking,  will  run 
on  campus  under  the  direction  of 
the  Occupational  Health  Unit’s 
wellness  administrator,  Gisele 
MacNeil.  One  focus  of  this  cam- 
paign will  likely  be  the  worldwide 
No  Tobacco  Day  May  3 1 . 

Campbell  believes  education  is 
an  important  part  of  the  package, 
but  only  a part. 

“The  responsibility  to  stop 
smoking  rests  with  the  individual, 
but  the  University  — reflecting 
the  initiatives  of  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Health  — will  promote 
programs  to  help  people  reach  this 
goal."  O 


quire  more  attention  have  been 
identified,  including  graduate 
study  and  the  challenges  and  op- 
portunities related  to  technology. 

The  final  report  will  set  priori- 
ties forthe  recommendations.  The 
president  is  expected  to  identify 
recommendations  to  be  sent  for- 
ward to  Senate  for  consideration 
and  implementation  almost  im- 
mediately. The  final  report  will  be 
distributed  on  campus.  □ 

Ontario 

teachers 

Updated 

More  than  200  secondary  school 
teachers,  guidance  counsellors  and 
school  administrators  from  across 
the  province  descended  on  U of  G 
April  28  for  Update  '95,  a profes- 
sional-development program  or- 
ganized by  the  Liaison  Office. 

Update,  which  has  been  running 
for  14  years,  is  geared  towards  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  informa- 
tion between  U of  G and  secon- 
dary school  institutions.  The  pro- 
gram consists  of  a series  of 
presentations  and  workshops  led 
by  Guelph  faculty  and  staff  and  is 
held  twice  a year,  in  February  and 
April. 

Tom  Foreman,  a guidance  coun- 
sellor at  Parksidc  High  School  in 
Dundas  who  has  attended  Update 
for  the  past  six  years,  says  one  of 
the  reasons  he  keeps  coming  back 
is  to  gel  a feel  for  the  resources 
offered  at  Guelph  so  he  can  better 
inform  his  students  of  their  op- 
tions should  they  choose  to  come 
here.  And  many  do.  he  says. 

"Knowing  there  are  a variety  of 
counselling  opportunities  avail- 
able at  Guelph  puts  me.  my  stu- 
dents and  ultimately  their  parents 
at  ease.”  says  Foreman.  “The  Up- 
date program  is  always  excellent, 

' and  the  b'eh6fiti»  Vork  both  ways 
because  by  meeting  and  sharing 
ideas,  universities  and  high 
schools  can  make  sure  their  re- 
sources are  complementary.” 
Update  lecturer  Prof.  George 
Bubenik,  Zoology,  says  he  enjoys 
sharing  research  results  and  dis- 
cussing possible  practical  appli- 
cations with  participants.  In- 
volved in  Update  for  five  years, 
Bubenik  spoke  this  year  on  the 
potential  of  melatonin  as  a cure 
for  numerous  diseases. 

“It  is  a pleasure  for  me  to  foster 
interest  within  the  discipline  and 
in  science  in  general  with  profes- 
sional development  programs 
such  as  this,"  he  says.  O 
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Agricultural  roots  live 
on  in  MBA  program 


Physics  marhs  a centi 


The  agribusiness  component  of 
Guelph's  now  defunct  master  of 
agriculture  program  is  still  flour- 
ishing. 

The  program  was  cancelled  last 
year,  but  courses  contained  within 
it  focusing  on  the  agri-food  indus- 
try reappeared  last  fail  as  a spe- 
cialization in  the  master  of  busi- 
ness administration  program. 

Prof.  George  Brinkman,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  be- 
lieves the  M.Agr.  program  served 
a useful  purpose. 

‘The  M.Agr.  was  a natural  step- 
ping-stone to  the  development  of 
related  courses  within  the  MBA 
program,"  he  says.  ‘‘Courses  now 
available  in  the  area  of  agribusi- 
ness have  been  fine-tuned  as  a re- 
sult of  their  predecessors.” 

Although  the  essence  of  the 
original  program  has  been  pre- 
served, the  MBA  program  as  a 


If  you  write  poetry,  short  stories  or 
essays,  you  could  win  up  to  $500 
in  cash  and  receive  national  publi- 
cation of  your  work  in  U of  G’s 
alumni  magazine.  The  annual 
competition  is  sponsored  by  the 
Guelph  Alumnus  magazine  and  the 
investment  firm  ScotiaMcLeod 
Inc. 

A total  of  $ 1 .000  in  prize  money 
will  be  awarded  to  three  overall 
winners  — $500  for  first,  $300  for 
second  and  $200  for  third. 

Anyone  can  enter  except  people 
directly  involved  in  managing  the 
competition.  And  you  can  submit 
as  many  as  three  entries  — a short 
story,  a personal  essay  and  poetry 
— as  long  as  you  haven’t  publish- 
ed a book  in  the  category. 

Last  year’s  competition  drew 
more  than  300  entries  from  across 
Canada  and  several  other  coun- 
tries. Short-story  writers  James 
Boothroyd  of  Montreal  and 


Sheela  Samut  of  Kenya,  a fourth- 
year  student  majoring  in  interna- 
tional development  in  the 
Collaborative  International  Devel- 
opment Studies  program,  has  re- 
ceived the  first  Ellen  Nilsen 
Memorial  Scholarship,  which  is 
awarded  to  a woman  from  a devel- 
oping country  enrolled  in  any 
graduate  or  undergraduate  pro- 
gram at  Guelph.  The  award  is 
named  for  a former  employee  in 
FACS  and  is  funded  by  faculty  and 
staff  in  FACS  and  the  College  of 
Social  Science. 

The  Department  of  English  and 
the  Office  of  First-Year  Studies 
invite  members  of  the  University 
community  to  a reception  May  24 
in  honor  of  Prof.  Nancy  Bailey, 
who  is  retiring  after  almost  30 
years  at  U of  G.  The  reception 
runs  from  4 to  5:30  p.m.  in  the 
University  Club.  RSVP  to  Ext. 
3609  or  3882. 

Prof.  Francois  Pare,  French 
Studies,  gave  three  talks  in  British 
Columbia  in  March.  He  spoke  on 
“La  naissance  de  I’institution  de  la 
litt^rature  en  France  au  XVIe 


whole  is  more  course-intensive, 
says  Brinkman.  He  believes  this 
will  ultimately  work  to  the  stu- 
dents’ advantage. 

“Graduating  from  the  MBA  pro- 
gram carries  the  clout  of  a basic 
business  background  and  a widely 
recognized  degree,”  he  says.  ‘The 
M.Agr.  was  useful  in  that  it 
worked  out  the  bugs  in  these 
courses  and  enabled  them  to  be- 
come part  of  the  evolution  of 
graduate  business  programs.” 

Students  specializing  in  the  agri- 
food industry  have  traditionally 
found  employment  with  agribusi- 
ness or  food-product  companies, 
although  it’s  not  unusual  for  some 
graduates  to  turn  to  farming  or  set 
up  related  businesses,  says 
Brinkman.  He  expects  the  more 
intensive  training  and  skill  devel- 
opment offered  through  the  MBA 
will  help  graduates  remain  com- 
petitive in  a growing  industry.  □ 


Jessica  Westhead  of  Whitby, 
Ont.,  won  first  and  second  prizes. 
Third  prize  was  shared  by  poets 
Laurie  Smith  of  Windsor,  Ont., 
and  Paul  Bramadat  of  Winnipeg. 

All  entries  must  be  typed  dou- 
ble-spaced on  8 1/2-  by  11 -inch 
bond  paper  and  must  include  a 
cover  sheet  that  contains  your 
name,  address  and  telephone 
number.  Pseudonyms  are  not  al- 
lowed. 

Entries  must  be  original  and  un- 
published. with  short  stories  and 
personal  essays  no  longer  than 
4,500  words  and  poetry  no  more 
than  eight  pages.  Entries  must  be 
postmarked  by  July  15.  Include  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
if  you  want  your  manuscript  re- 
turned. 

Send  entries  to  Guelph  Alumnus 
editor  Mary  Dickieson  in  Univer- 
sity Communications  on  Level  4 
of  the  University  Centre.^ 


sifecle”  at  Simon  Fraser  University 
and  on  “Le  mysticisme  des  livres 
dans  Les  Prisons  de  Marguerite  de 
Navarre”  and  “1968-78:  le 
Quebec  et  la  grande  peur  du  Can- 
ada fran^ais”  at  UBC. 

A poster  presented  by  Prof. 
Frances  Sharom,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Can- 
cer Research  received  an  award  as 
one  of  the  top  posters  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  School  of  Human  Biology 
recently  presented  its  W.H.  Boyd 
Award  to  third-year  student 
Christoper  McKean,  the  John  T. 
Powell  Scholarship  to  third-year 
student  Katrina  Wilson  and  the 
Alex  Peepre  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship to  fourth-year  student  Grant 
Boiger. 

Graduate  student  Dan  Bizzotto 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry  has  been 
awarded  the  1995  Edward  G. 
Weston  Fellowship  from  the  Elec- 
trochemical Society,  Inc.,  to  con- 
tinue his  research  and  studies  this 
summer.  □ 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  is  con- 
densed from  an  article  written  by 
Prof.  Jim  Hunt  to  mark  the  centen- 
nial of  the  Department  of  Physics. 
Much  of  the  material  is  drawn  from 
Hunt's  1989  book  Wisdom  from  the 
Pasty  which  chronicles  the  history 
of  physics  teaching  on  campus 
from  1877  to  1964. 

In  the  early  years  of  OAC,  aca- 
demic courses  came  second  to  a 
student’s  practical  education  in 
farming.  There  was  little  regard  for 
theoretical  science.  In  fact,  the  first 
professor  of  agriculture,  William 
Brown,  once  declared:  “Chemistry 
was  what  led  the  British  farmer 
astray  — we  teach  agriculture,  not 
languages,  nor  military  tactics,  nor 
even  higher  mathematics  or  me- 
chanics — we  teach  and  do  not 
lecture.” 

Actually  he  exaggerated  be- 
cause they  did  teach  English  and 
mathematics  — not  the  “higher” 
kind  but  mathematics  nonethe- 


less. He  was  correct  about  me- 
chanics for  a few  years  at  least.  In 
such  a practical  climate,  it’s  not 
surprising  there  was  no  place  for 
physics. 

Physics  topics  first  appeared  in 
1 878  as  part  of  a chemistry  course, 
but  fell  by  the  wayside  as  OAC 
lost  several  mathematics  instruc- 
tors who  were  offered  better  sala- 
ries elsewhere.  Not  until  the  ap- 
pointment of  Joseph  Reynolds  in 
1 893  was  there  a professor  capa- 
ble of  improving  the  stature  of 
physics  Instruction  on  campus. 

Within  two  years,  Reynolds  had 
completely  revised  the  physics 
and  math  curriculum.  He  added 
many  new  topics,  including  elec- 
tricity, and  began  research  in  agri- 
cultural physics.  Reynolds  once 


said:  “I  believe  the  scientific 
farmer  is  going  to  be  the  farmer  of 
the  future.  I thoroughly  believe 
that  if  farming  is  to  be  made  a 
success  in  this  country,  it  has  to  be 
done  on  a scientific  basis.” 

Almost  all  the  topics  Reynolds 
chose  developed  into  major  pro- 
grams that  have  persisted  in  other 
departments  to  this  day  — soil 
analysis,  refrigeration  and  cold 
storage  and  a survey  of  the  cost  of 
lightning  strikes  in  rural  Ontario. 

In  1 906,  he  handed  over  the  De- 
partment of  Physics  to  William 
Day,  but  continued  to  teach  Eng- 
lish until  1915,  when  he  left  to 
become  president  of  the  Manitoba 
Agricultural  College.  Reynolds 
later  served  as  president  of  OAC. 

Day  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  program  in  soils  and  com- 
plete the  lightning  survey,  but  his 
greatest  work  was  to  follow 
through  with  Reynold's  1904  sug- 


gestion that  the  ministry  sponsor  a 
program  to  encourage  land  under- 
drainage.  The  Department  of 
Physics  would  supply  trained  sur- 
veyors to  carry  out  the  levelling 
measurements  and.  from  these, 
prepare  detailed  ditching  plans 
and  estimates  of  the  tile  required. 

The  ministry  agreed  to  the  plan 
and  established  a program  to  fund 
drainage  loans  for  farmers,  begin- 
ning the  great  land-drainage  pro- 
gram that  lasted  into  the  1960s. 

By  1918,  140,272  acres  of  land 
had  been.tiled  and  drained,  and  the 
impact  on  the  Ontario  clay-tile  in- 
dustry was  profound.  Day  pro- 
gressed the  work  when  he  saw  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  drain- 
ing the  Holland  Marsh  north  of 
Toronto.  He  entered  into  partner- 


ship with  several  business  people, 
who  convinced  the  municipalities 
to  proceed  with  the  drainage 
scheme.  Day  eventually  left  OAC 
to  work  in  the  marsh;  the  first  crop 
was  taken  off  his  37  acres  there  in 
1927. 

Two  of  Day’s  peers  at  the  col- 
lege were  Robert  Graham  and 
Robert  Moffatt.  Graham  worked 
initially  with  problems  of  cold 
storage,  but  later  was  renowned 
for  his  work  on  farm  sanitation 
and  water  supply.  Moffatt  was  ap- 
pointed as  a demonstrator,  but 
rose  to  the  position  of  department 
head  in  1946,  after  William 
Blackwood.  In  1916,  the  depart- 
ment moved  into  a new  physics 
building  (now  the  Reynolds 
Building). 

Graham  and  Moffatt  were  con- 
sidered loo  young  and  inexperi- 
enced to  succeed  Day  in  1919,  so 
the  position  went  to  Blackwood,  a 
respected  educator  with  a solid 
background  in  physics.  It’s  diffi- 
cult to  document  his  influence  on 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  institu- 
tion, but  two  generations  of  stu- 
dents regarded  him  with  a rever- 
ence approaching  awe  as  a teacher 
and  mentor. 

Research  launched 

Under  Blackwood,  several  new 
research  programs  were  initiated 
— a cost-analysis  study  of  the 
relative  merits  of  hydroelectric 
power  versus  gas-electric  genera- 
tion, an  evaluation  of  the  strength 
of  materials  for  farm-building 
construction,  and  research  on  us- 
ing explosives  for  land  clearing. 

In  1922,  the  department  insti- 
tuted the  agricultural  science  op- 
tion, which  was  designed  to  train 
teachers  in  agricultural  science  for 
Ontario  high  schools.  A course  of 
instruction  in  radio  receivers  was 
added  in  1 925  and  was  put  to  good 
use  during  the  Second  World  War. 

By  1927,  OAC  was  under  great 
pressure  from  the  agricultural 
community  to  show  it  was  con- 
cerned with  practical  matters  and 
was  not  just  another  theoretical 
institution.  The  departments  of 
physics  and  farm  mechanics  were 
merged  into  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Engineering. 

A few  research  projects  were 
launched  during  this  period  that 
could  be  classified  as  applied 
physics,  including  studies  of  seed 
germination  under  varying  light 
conditions  and  the  calibration  and 
adjustment  of  ultraviolet  lamps 
for  other  departments. 

Academic  activities  were  cur- 
tailed drastically  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  department  was  in  dire 
need  of  reorganization  and  redi- 
rection if  it  was  to  cope  with  the 
large  influx  of  postwar  studerits 
and  make  a contribution  in  a 
vastly  more  scientific  and  techni- 
cal society. 

When  Blackwood  retired  in 
1946,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  was  split  again 
into  a large  research  Department 
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Above;  Prof.  John  Simpson  at  work  in  the  observatory  in  the  early  1 970s. 
Below:  In  1 91 9,  students  in  the  annual  farm-power  short  course  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Physics  pose  for  a class  photo. 
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The  Department  of  Physics  launched  celebrations  of 
its  1 00th  year  April  27  with  a talk  by  Prof.  Jim  Hunt 
and  a ceremony  to  honorthose  who  have  chaired  the 
department.  On  hand  for  the  unveiling  of  framed 
photos  of  nine  department  heads  were,  standing  from 


left,  current  chair  Ken  Jeffrey  and  former  chairs  Peter 
Egelstaff,  Robin  Ollerhead  and  Jack  MacDonald 
(now  academic  vice-president).  Seated  are  former 
chairs  Innes  MacKenzie  and  Eaii  MacNaughton. 

Photo  by  Mary  Diddeson,  University  Communications 


the  Department  of  Physics  and 
Mathematics  entered  the  new  uni- 
versity with  six  teaching  faculty 
and  resources  for  undergraduate 
education  to  the  fifth  semester. 
There  were  three  graduate  stu- 
dents, but  virtually  none  of  the 
facilities  that  would  be  considered 
necessary  for  a modem  university 
research  department  were  avail- 
able. 

Although  the  new  university  an- 
ticipated its  future  development  in 
the  area  of  life  sciences, 
MacNaughton  insisted  that,  along 
with  chemistry,  a strong  program 
in  physics  would  be  essential  in  a 
modem  university.  It  was  decided 
to  expand  physics  into  a research 
department  with  general  interests 
in  physical  research  and  a special 
interest  in  biophysics. 

When  MacNaughton  assumed 
the  post  of  associate  dean  of  sci- 
ence in  1967,  Innes  MacKenzie 
was  appointed  department  head. 
Renowned  for  his  work  in  posi- 
tron physics.  MacKenzie  had  a 
finely  developed  talent  for  finding 
promising  young  researchers  and 
convincing  them  to  come  to  a uni- 
versity they  had  never  heard  of. 

One  of  the  earliest  appointments 
was  Iain  Campbell  in  atomic 
physics.  Working  in  cramped 
conditions  in  the  old  physics 
building,  he  began  research  that 
was  to  lead  to  an  international 


reputation  in  atomic  physics  and 
PIXE.  Other  appointments  were 
Minom  Fujimoto  in  ESR  of  or- 
ganic crystals  and  Robin 
Ollerhead  in  nuclear  physics. 

To  add  to  the  biophysics  effort. 
Gage,  Stinson  and  Gordon 
Graham  were  joined  by  Ross 
Hallett,  an  early  investigator  in  the 
new  area  of  autocorrellation  spec- 
troscopy, looking  at  biological 
subjects  such  as  self-motile  bacte- 
ria, sperm  motility  and  other  poly- 
disperse  suspensions. 

It  had  been  decided  that  theoreti- 


cal physics  should  be  a strong  part 
of  the  department’s  activities,  so 
Chris  Gray,  Gabriel  Karl  and 
Jacobus  Poll  were  recmited  to  be- 
gin the  effort  in  this  area.  Karl 
eventually  turned  his  attention  to 
subatomic  physics,  and  Jimmy 
Law  joined  the  group  to  begin 
theoretical  studies  in  atomic  and 
low-energy  nuclear  physics. 

In  1969,  the  department  moved 
into  the  new  Physical  Science 
Building,  now  the  MacNaughton 


Building.  MacKenzie  stepped 
down,  and  Peter  Egelstaff  came  to 
Guelph  to  succeed  him. 

Egelstaff  had  a world-class 
reputation  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  application  of  neutron  scat- 
tering to  the  stmcture  of  liquids 
and  dense  gases.  He  immediately 
embarked  on  an  ambitious  re- 
search program  using  facilities  at 
Chalk  River,  McMaster  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Toronto. 

With  the  undergraduate  program 
well  established  at  Guelph. 
Egelstaff  concentrated  his  atten- 


tion on  graduate  studies  and  re- 
search. He  recognized  that  Guelph 
needed  a PhD  program  to  prosper 
just  as  the  Ontario  government 
imposed  a freeze  on  new  pro- 
grams. He  negotiated  co-opera- 
tion with  established  programs  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo,  which 
served  the  department  well  until 
the  government  began  to  approve 
new  programs. 

Guelph  had  the  first  accredited 
PhD  program  in  physics  in  On- 
tario in  1974.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Biophysics  Interdepartmental 
Group  was  formed  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  faculty  from  physics, 
biology,  agriculture  and  the  vet- 
erinary sciences.  This  group  ob- 
tained accreditation  for  PhD  stud- 
ies in  the  general  area  of  bio- 
physics. 

Undergraduate  teaching  was  not 
neglected.  Bob  Winkel  had  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  instruc- 
tion in  electronics  when 
MacNaughton  became  dean  and 
later  joined  him  as  an  academic 
adviser.  Ernie  McFarland  was  ap- 
pointed as  a specialist  in  educa- 
tion and  has  had  a renowned  ca- 
reer in  pedagogy.  In  1987,  he  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  an 
undergraduate  program  for  gifted 
students  in  the  physical  sciences 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Physics  Teachers. 

By  the  end  of  EgelstalTs  term  in 
1975,  the  department  had  an  es- 
tablished research  program  on  a 
broad  front  and  a growing  gradu- 
ate enrolment.  In  biophysics. 
Barry  Millman  had  established  his 
X-ray  studies  of  muscle,  and 
Stinson  had  turned  to  X-ray  stud- 
ies of  collagen  and  other  systems. 
George  Renninger,  starting  as  a 
theorist  interested  in  the  visual 
system,  established  an  electro- 
physiology laboratory  to  carry  out 
measurements  on  the  visual  sys- 
tem of  Invertebrates. 

In  nuclear  physics,  John 
Simpson  began  studies  on  ultra- 
low-level  detection  of  radioactiv- 
ity using  the  shielding  alforded  by 
the  Windsor  saltmine  and  per- 
formed studies  of  the  tritium  beta 


decay.  When  the  SNO  project  was 
launched,  he  was  one  of  the 
founding  members,  and  his  lab 
became  an  important  centre  for 
the  control  of  the  low  level  of 
radioactivity  in  the  materials  of 
construction. 

In  solid-state  physics.  Charles 
Fischer  began  studies  on  the  prop- 
erties of  semi-conductor  materi- 
als. Ken  Jeffrey  launched  studies 
using  NMR  and  quickly  turned  to 
biophysical  systems,  particularly 
the  study  of  lipid  bilayers. 

When  Bill  Winegard  was  presi- 
dent of  U of  G,  he  continued  his 
research  in  metal  physics  in  the 
Department  of  Physics. 

Jack  MacDonald  assumed  the 
chair  in  1 975  and  began  work  in 
the  use  of  ion  beams  in  solid-state 
physics.  During  this  period. 
Bernhard  Nickel  and  Don 
Sullivan  Joined  the  theory  group 
with  general  interests  in  critical 
phenomena. 

MacDonald  became  dean  in 
1981  and  eventually  academic 
vice-president.  Ollerhead  was  ap- 
pointed chair  In  1982,  a post  he 
held  for  the  next  decade.  During 
this  period,  the  department  ap- 
pointed Jim  Davis  in  the  biophys- 
ics area  and  Robert  Brooks  in 
atomic  and  molecular  physics. 
Brooks  and  Hunt  began  experi- 
ments using  the  McMaster  tan- 
dem accelerator  on  the  spectros- 
copy of  proton-irradiated  solid 
hydrogens  and  simple  cryogenic 
gases. 

In  1981,  co-operation  with  Wa- 
terloo resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Guelph- Waterloo  Program  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Physics.  The 
Guelph-Waterloo  video  link  was 
launched  in  1992  and  was  ex- 
tended to  McMaster  University 
the  following  year. 

In  1993.  Ollerhead  stepped 
down  as  chair  ^d  was  succeeded 
by  Ken  Jeffrey.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  term,  Jeffrey  appointed 
Elizabeth  Nicol,  a solid-state 
theorist  with  an  interest  in  high- 
temperature  superconductors,  as 
the  department’s  first  female  fac- 
ulty member.  □ 


In  1980,  Prof,  lain  Campbell  and  graduate  student  Shatha  Faiq  prepare 
samples  for  the  proton  microprobe  analyser. 


First  grad  student 


of  Engineering  and  a smaller 
teaching  Department  of  Physics 
and  Mathematics  with  Moffatt  as 
head. 

Moffatt’ s major  interest  and  in- 
fluence was  in  the  area  of  mathe- 
matics and,  even  more  important, 
statistics.  He  may  be  considered 
the  founder  of  what  is  now  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics. 

Moffatt  had  the  difficult  task  of 
convincing  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents that  advanced  math  and  sta- 
tistics were  essential  to  the  proper 
interpretation  of  agricultural  re- 
search. This  pioneering  effort  led 
to  the  strong  emphasis  on  statisti- 
cal methods  that  now  charac- 
terizes research  at  Guelph. 

Moffatt  also  supplied  statistical 
consultation  services  for  graduate 
students  and  other  researchers. 
This  was  to  develop  into  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the 
new  Department  of  Physics  when 
it  was  revived  in  1946,  and  it  led 
to  the  establishment  of  computing 
on  campus  in  1959. 

If  any  one  subject  were  to  char- 
acterize the  technique  of  experi- 
mental physics  in  the  mid-20th 
century,  it  would  be  “electronics” 
— which  was  almost  totally  lack- 
ing at  OAC  in  the  immediate  post- 
war years.  The  appointment  of 
Earl  MacNaughton  in  1948  recti- 
fied that  situation,  however,  and 
set  the  stage  for  the  eventual  mod- 
ernization of  the  department. 

MacNaughton’s  effect  on  the 
curriculum  was  immediate.  His 
up-to-date  knowledge  of  electron- 
ics and  spectroscopy  was  quickly 
applied.  Although  the  department 
had  limited  resources  for  research, 
a great  change  was  evident  in  the 
technical  aid  to  other  departments, 
which  took  on  a “high-tech”  as- 
pect. 


The  first  graduate  student  in 
physics,  Robert  Gage,  received  an 
MSA  in  1952.  His  research  was 
supervised  by  MacNaughton  and 
involved  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a sensitive  infrared  resid- 
ual-gas analyser.  The  instrument 
was  later  used  in  the  research  of 
the  second  graduate  student, 
Robert  Stinson.  Both  Gage  and 
Stinson  later  became  faculty 
members. 

In  1956,  Moffatt  retired  and 
MacNaughton  became  head  of  the 
department.  For  the  remaining 
years  before  the  formation  of  the 
University  of  Guelph,  he  made  ap- 
pointments to  strengthen  the  de- 
partment in  the  experimental  as- 
pects of  biophysics  and  mainline 
physics.  These  included  Jim 
Stevens,  a student  of  high  polymer 
physics,  and  Jim  Hunt,  a molecu- 
lar physicist. 

On  the  eve  of  the  formation  of  U 
of  G in  1964  and  the  severing  of 
the  72-year  connection  with 
OAC,  the  Department  of  Physics 
had  come  a long  way  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  pre-war  era. 

In  1964,  the  physics  section  of 
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OUR  COMMUNITY 

Term  Deposits  from 
Your  Community  Credit  Union 
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\ Y / Uuelph  cii  Wellington 
iyA'  Cretlit  Union 

Tor  aeiaiis 

NOTICES 

Heritage  awards 

The  Guelph  Aits  Council  is  ac- 
cepting nominations  until  May  15 
for  its  1995  heritage  awards.  This 
program  recognizes  individual 
homeowners,  organizations,  com- 
panies and  institutions  that  have 
restored,  preserved  or  developed 
heritage  properties  in  the  city  of 
Guelph.  Guidelines  and  nomina- 
tion forms  are  available  at  the 
council’s  office  at  108  Carden  St. 
For  more  information,  call  836- 
3280. 


As  of/4/  Guelph  deadline  April  28, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Second-Class  Stationary  Engi- 
neer. 3800  Therm  Hour  Steam 
Plant  and  152  Therm  Hour  Chill- 
ing Plant,  Central  Utilities  Plant. 
Salary:  $20.36  an  hour  probation 
rate,  $21 .36  job  rate.  Removal 
date:  May  3/95. 

Third-Class  Stationary  Engi- 
neer. 3800  Therm  Hour  Steam 
Plant  and  152  Therm  Hour  Chill- 
ing Plant,  Central  Utilities  Plant. 
Salary:  $17.59  an  hour  probation 
rate,  $18.59  job  rate.  Removal 
date;  May  3/95. 

Controller/Project  Manager, 
Real  Estate  Division,  secondment 


Photography  by 

Ted  Carter 

Pholography  for  Classroom, 
Conference  & Research  since  1954 


•f  Colour  reverse  slides  in  a variety 
of  colours  from  line  artwork  of 
graphs,  charts  & text 
4'  Duplicate  slides  from  your  original 
in  regular  & custom  quality 
♦ Cropping  plus  colour  & density 
correction  available 
Copy  slides  from  artwork, 
photographs,  colour  charts  & 
graphs,  x-rays  & overheads 
We  are  your  photographic  resource 
For  free  pick-up  & delivery  call 
Ted  Carter  at  821-5905 


Lecture  available 

Copies  of  the  1994  Hopper  Lec- 
ture on  International  Development 
entitled  “Poverty  in  the  South: 
Northern  Responsibilities  and  a 
Role  for  Canada”  are  available 
from  the  Centre  for  International 
Programs,  Ext.  6904. 

Leadership  program 

The  Advanced  Agricultural  Lead- 
ership Program  is  looking  for  ap- 
plicants for  its  sixth  class  to  begin 
in  October.  The  program  is  aimed 


or  initial  three-year  conu^ctually 
limited  appointment.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  qualifications  and 
experience.  Removal  date:  May 
5/95. 

The  following  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 
Instrument  Mechanic,  Utilities 
and  Controls  Department.  Salary: 
$18.1 5 job  rate,  probation  rate  $.20 
lower.  Removal  date:  May  3/95. 
Administrative  Assistant,  Real 
Estate  Division,  secondment  or  in- 
itial three-year  contractually  lim- 
ited appointment.  Salary;  $13.81 
minimum,  $ 1 7.26  job  rate,  $20.72 
maximum.  Removal  date:  May 
5/95. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  University  employment 
opportunities,  visit  Client  Services 
on  Level  5 of  the  University  Centre 
or  call  836-4900.  □ 


MORTGAGES 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  RATES 
837-9600 
5 years  at  8.625% 


at  future  leaders  in  all  sectors  of  the 
agri-food  system,  including  farm- 
ers, agribusiness  employees, 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  bankers, 
educators  and  journalists.  Appli- 
cation deadline  is  May  15.  For 
more  information,  call  Patricia 
Mighton  or  Cathy  Honderich  at 
767-3266. 

Farm  safety 

A seminar  on  farm  safety  will  be 
offered  May  23  from  8:30  to  1 1 
a.m.  in  Room  100  of  the  Thom- 
brough  Building.  Topics  will  in- 
clude back  care  and  immunization. 
All  summer  field  help  must  attend 
the  presentation;  attendance  will 
be  t^en.  Register  at  Ext.  3282. 

Summer  theatre 

Theatre  on  the  Grand  in  Fergus  has 
released  its  summer  1995  lineup. 
Don '/  Dress  for  Dinner  runs  June 
28toJuly  15,  My  Darling  Judithis 
July  1 9 to  Aug.  5 and  Key  For  Two 


FOR  SALE 


1982  Toyota  Tercel  SR5,  two-door 
hatchback,  five-speed,  sunroof, 
AM/FM  cassette,  original  owner,  837- 
3809. 

Professional  drafting  table,  Ext.  4717 
or  853-3587. 

Half-price  tickets  to  Crazy  For  You, 
May  5,  8 p.m.  performance,  Debra, 
Ext.  2235. 

Hotpoint  1 5-cubic-foot  frost-free  refrig- 
erator with  matching  24-inch  stove,  al- 
mond color,  excellent  condition, 
821-1914  after  5:30  p.m. 

Hexagonal  plastic  lumber  picnic  table, 
guaranteed  not  to  rot,  no  maintenance; 
two  benches,  reclining  lounge  and 
planters  of  the  same  material,  Marie, 
Ext.  2451  or  767-2477  evenings. 

Estate  sale:  antique  buffet;  Hespeler 
Furniture  dining  table  and  six  chairs; 
Hespeler  Furniture  bedroom  suite; 
lamp  table;  Cornflower  plates;  silver 
service  and  tray;  dishes,  Viktoria  pat- 
tern; portable  antique  Singer  sewing 
machine;  books;  many  more  items, 
824-3306. 


runs  Aug.  9 to  26.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  787- 1981. 

Flora  singers 

The  Elora  Festival  Singers  will 
perform  Canadian  folk  songs  from 
their  new  recording  May  7 at  2:30 
p.m.  at  St.  John’s  Church  in  Elora. 
General  admission  is  $15.  Tickets 
are  available  at  the  door  and 
through  the  Elora  Festival  office  at 
846-0331. 

Art  exhibit 

The  Durham  Art  Gallery  presents 
a watercolor  exhibit  by  Grey  and 
Bruce  County  artists  May  3 to  June 
10.  Gallery  hours  are  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Tuesday  to  Friday  and  1 to  4 
p.m.  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Secretaries  to  meet 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  Profes- 
sional Secretaries  International 
will  meet  May  10  at  the  Cutten 
Club.  Dinner  is  at  6 p.m.,  followed 


FOR  SALE 


Raspberry  canes,  perennials,  currant 
bushes,  Kris.  Ext.  3044. 

Three-bedroom  1,200-square-foot 
sidesplit  in  old  University  area,  finished 
rec  room,  newer  roof  and  furnace, 
large  lot  with  beautiful  gardens  and 
mature  trees,  walk  to  campus  or  down- 
town, close  to  schools,  763-2571 . 

Three-bedroom  bungalow,  850  square 
feet,  large  lot,  hardwood  floors,  four- 
piece  bath,  family  room  in  basement 
with  two  additional  bedrooms  and 
three-piece  bath,  close  to  schools  and 
shopping,  Lam,  836-7134  after  5 p.m. 

Patio  furniture,  six-piece  wooden  set; 
workbench;  adjustable  metal  storage 
shelves,  836-1231. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  lakefront  cottage  on 
island  lake,  Bruce  Peninsula,  July  and 
August,  Ext.  21 88  or  836-1 397, 


by  a business  meeting.  New  mem- 
bers are  welcome.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6348. 

Walk  for  AIDS 

“From  All  Walks  of  Life,”  the  sec- 
ond annual  walk  for  AIDS  in 
Guelph,  is  May  7 beginning  at 
noon  in  Riverside  Park.  The  10- 
kilometre  walk  is  aimed  at  raising 
funds  for  the  programs  and  serv- 
ices of  the  AIDS  Committee  of 
Guelph  and  Wellington  County. 
To  get  involved  or  make  a dona- 
tion, call  763-2255 

Rhododendron  workshop 

Workshops  on  “Rhododendron 
Culture  and  Propagation”  will  be 
held  at  the  Arboretum  nature  cen- 
tre May  29  and  31  at  6:30  p.m. 
Cost  is  $15.  Register  by  May  15  at 
Ext.  4110.  □ 


FOR  RENT 


Spacious  ensuite  room  in  student- 
leased  house^  old  Univemity  area,  pri- 
vate entrance,  backyard  deck,  avail- 
able June  2,  non-smokers,  $400  a 
month  Inclusive,  Mark,  763-8562,  or 
Richard,  822-0018. 

Furnished  room  in  family  home, 
shared  bathroom,  kitchen,  living  room, 
laundry,  on  bus  route,  non-smoker,  no 
pets,  ^00  a month  includes  utilities, 
parking  and  meals,  available  June  1, 
Rick  or  Helen,  824-5173. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  house  to  re- 
sponsible tenants,  two  baths,  office, 
appliances,  convenient  to  downtown, 
schools  and  shopping,  on  bus  route, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  available  end  of 
August  for  one  year,  836-0164. 
Cottage  on  Bruce  Peninsula,  reason- 
able, Ext.  6181  or  824-5878. 


WANTED 


House  of  Brougham  light  pine  enter- 
tainment centre,  three  single  bed 
frames,  six  horseshoes,  658-9936. 
Experienced  volunteer  for  occasional 
secretarial  work  on  old  IBM  computer 
using  WordPerfect  5.1,  small  gratuity 
will  be  awarded.  Box  371 , OVC. 

Ride  between  Guelph  and  Toronto  for 
spring  semester,  in  Guelph  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  from  4 to  7 p.m.,  willing 
to  share  gas  costs,  either  direction  or 
day  would  help,  Lyla,  41 6-536-6381 . 
Two  bright,  spacious  furnished  rooms 
for  two  in  house  or  apartment,  dcfcfes's 
to  kitcherl  and  laundry,  close  to  down- 
town, within  30-minute  walk  to  cam- 
pus, near  bus  route,  May  or  June  1 until 
the  end  of  August,  823-921 0. 


AVAILABLE 


Mature,  responsible  grad  will  care  for 
your  companion  animals  and  home 
during  your  vacation,  references,  price 
negotiable,  Mark,  623-9581. 

Books,  manuscripts  professionally 
prepared,  camera-ready  laser  copy, 
excellent  rates.  767-1066  evenings. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  U of  G staff,  faculty,  students 
and  slumni.  Items  must  be  submit- 
ted In  writing  by  Wednesday  at  noon 
to  Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6581.  • ' - ' 


423  Woolwich  St.,  Guelph 


“Inflation  is  the  only 
form  of  taxation  that 
does  not  require 
legislation.” 


Are  GICs  your  only  investment? 
Inflation  may  be  faxing  away 
your  profits. 

Know  the  risks. 

Discover  the  alternatives 

Call  Sid  Acker 

Financial  Adviser 

822-5454 

No  Cost  4-  No  Obligation 


Ronald  S.  McCormick 
President 


V acationers 

House 

Care 

‘.‘Th^rfompany  with 
seasdried  police  experience 
and  the  lowest  rales." 

(519)  821-2676 


I 


George  A.  Paterson 
Associate 


Hontinn  House 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Convenient  spring  & summer 
accommodation  in 

University  of  Guelph's  London  House 

• Apartments  or  Rooms  - Minimum  3 nights 

• Weekly  & Monthly  - $45.00/person/night 

• Newly  renovated  - Smoke-free  environment 

• Ideal  for  businessAourlst  travellers 

Off  Campus  Housing 

824-4120,  Ext.  3357  or  Fax  (519)  767-1670 
EMAIL:  llambert  @ uoguelph.ca 


JOBS 


CLASSIFIEDS 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  MAY  4 

Population  Medicine  Seminar  - 
‘Integrated  Decision  Support  in 
Herd  Health  Management”  is  the 
topic  of  Aalt  Dijhuizen  of  the 
Netherlands  at  II  a.m.  in 
MacLachlan  102. 

Microbiology  Seminar  - Joel 
Huberman  of  Rosswell  Park  Can- 
cer Institute  in  New  York  consid- 
ers ‘‘Eukaryotic  DNA  Replication 
Origins”  at  1 1 : 10  a.m.  in  Chemis- 
try and  Microbiology  260. 

Lecture  - Swami  Satya  Vedant 
(Vasant  Joshi),  chancellor  of  the 
Osho  Multiversity  in  Poona,  In- 
dia, discusses  ‘The  Feminine,  the 
Ecology  and  the  Evolution  of 
Consciousness”  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
UC  103.  The  talk  is  sponsored  by 
the  ecumenical  campus  ministry. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  5 

Population  Medicine  Seminar  - 
Aalt  Dijhuizen  of  the  Netherlands 
explains  the  ‘‘Economics  of  Mas- 
titis and  Its  Control”  at  9 a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141. 


Faculty  Forum  - ‘‘Considering 
What  It  Means  to  Be  Learner- 
Centred"  is  the  topic  at  noon  in 
Day  Hail  125. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  7 

Arboretum  - Beauty  is  blooming 
with  the  woodland  wildflowers  in 
Victoria  Woods  on  a walk  that 
leaves  from  the  nature  centre  at  2 
p.m. 

MONDAY,  MAY  8 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Kristin  Roovers 
discusses  ‘‘Evidence  for  Concen- 
trative,  Na+-Dependent  Nucleo- 
side Transport  in  Acute 
Promyelocytic  Leukemia  NB4 
Cells”  at  1 1 :10  a.m.  in  the  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  Branion 
Room. 

FRroAY,  MAY  12 

Economics  Seminar  - ‘‘A  Non- 
parametric  Misspecification  Test” 
is  the  topic  of  Joris  Pinkse  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 


SUNDAY,  MAY  14 

Arboretum  - A Mother’s  Day 
walk  leaves  from  the  nature  centre 
at  2 p.m. 


WORSHIP 


Roman  Catholic  Eucharist  is  cele- 
brated Sundays  at  10: 1 0 a.m.  in  the 
lobby  of  the  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture. 

The  Open  Door  Church  (Angli- 
can/United/Presbyterian) runs 
Sundays  at  7 p.m.  at  Harcourt 
United  Church  on  Dean  Avenue. 

Care  of  the  Soul,  a meditative 
service,  runs  Thursdays  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit,  a spirituality  cir- 
cle open  to  all  women,  runs  Fri- 
days at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Liz  Cockbum  directs  the  choir  in 
a celebration  of  music  May  7 at 
10:30  a.m.  at  the  Guelph  Unitar- 
ian Fellowship  on  Harris  Street 
and  York  Road.  □ 


Pilot  projects  sought  to  integrate 
technology  to  support  learning 


College  deans  have  been  invited  to 
identify  faculty  who  are  interested 
in  participating  in  a pilot  project 
for  courses  using  instructional  and 
information  technology  exten- 
sively to  support  student  learning 
and  supplement  class  activities. 

Instructors  would  work  closely 


with  a support  team  from  the  li- 
brary, Teaching  Support  Services 
and  Computing  and  Commuruca- 
tions  Services  to  redesign  a course 
(or  part  of  a course)  to  effectively 
incorporate  resource-based  learn- 
ing technologies. 

The  support  team’s  goal  is  to 


Colloquium  to  focus  on 
social,  economic  history 


A graduate  student  colloquium  in 
social  and  economic  history  will 
be  held  May  5 on  campus.  Stu- 
dents from  Guelph  and  McMaster 
will  present  papers  from  1 0 a.m.  to 
3:30  p.m.  in  Room  132  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building. 

Following  the  presentations,  the 
1995  Madden  visitor  in  economic 
history,  Will  Hausman  of  the  Col- 
lege of  William  & Mary,  will 
speak  on  ‘‘Municipal  Versus  Pri- 
vate Ownership  of  U.S.  Electrical 
Utilities:  A History  of  the  Theo- 
retical and  Empirical  Debate.”  His 
talk  will  be  followed  by  a recep- 
tion at  5 p.m.  in  the  University 
Club. 

Student  presenters  in  the  morn- 
ing are  Sean  Gouglas  of  McMas- 


ter on  ‘‘Covent  Garden  Market 
and  Urban  Development  in  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  to  1914,”  Anastasia 
Lintner  of  Guelph  on  ‘‘Household 
Production  inCanada  West,  1861: 
Who  Wove  the  Cloth  and  Why?” 
and  Matthew  Trundle  of  McMas- 
ter on  ‘‘Mercenaries  in  Ancient 
Greece.” 

Afternoon  speakers  are  Louise 
Mussio  of  McMaster  on  “Women 
in  19th-Century  Evangelical 
Sects”  and  Scott  McLean  of 
Guelph  on  ‘The  Cheap  Literature 
Movement  and  Moral  Reform  in 
ScoUand,  1790  to  1815.” 

' For  more  information,  call  Prof. 
Kris  Inwood,  feconomics,  at  Ext. 
3536.  □ 


Tucker-Johnson  Limited 


□ Sales,  Leasing,  Parts  & Service 

□ Go/(  GTI,  Jetta,  Passat,  Cabrio, 

Corrado,  Euro  van 

□ Eufopean  delivery  service  available 

□ Courtesy  shuttle  service 

10  year  warranty  on  new  Gelt  & Jetta  available 
» Half  km  west  Of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 
659  Wellington  SI.  W.,  Guelph  ♦ 824-9150  ♦ Fax:  824-7746 


identify  the  resources  and  tech- 
niques needed  by  instructors  in 
the  design,  development  and  de- 
livery of  their  courses. 

Possible  areas  include: 

■ providing  resources,  readings, 
information,  graphics  and  ex- 
amples that  would  be  on-line 
for  students  to  access  at  their 
own  convenience; 

■ exploring  how  to  use  electronic 
discussion  effectively  through 
e-mail  or  computer  conferenc- 
ing; 

■ using  electronic  forums  for  col- 
laborative learning; 

■ designing  comprehensive 
course  manuals  or  course  pack- 
ages in  either  conventional  or 
electronic  formats;  and 

■ using  the  Internet  to  provide 
resources  for  on-campus  stu- 
dents or  open-learning  stu- 
dents. 

For  more  information,  contact 
college  deans  or  Prof.  Tom  Carey 
of  Teaching  Support  Services  at 
tcarey@tss.uoguelph.ca.O 


FAX  anything 
to  anywhere! 
For  as  low  as 

SO'^/page 

at  the 

U.C.  Box  Office 


383  York  Rd., 
Guelph 

822-6661 

OPEN  7 DAYS 


Lean  Ground  Beef  ’ Elmira  Boneless  Chicken  Breast 

I $1 .29/lb  Limit  10lbs/family  | $24.99  3 kg.  box/6.6  lbs.  | 

Coupon 

I Expires  Wednesday,  May  10/95  | 


Coupon 
Expires  Wednesday.  May  1095  J 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 


1.  Alexander 

Bell 

7.  Fiddlers  and 
horseshoes 

12.  Dawn  goddess 

13.  New 

14.  Scoffs  at 

15.  Having  limbs  8. 

16.  Escutcheon 

band  9. 

17.  Greek  letter  10. 

19.  Salt:  Fr.  11. 

20.  Beholds  13. 

22.  Terminal;  abbr.  18. 

24.  Removable 

cover  21 

26.  Paint  thinner  23 

29.  Indolent 

32.  Daughters  of  25 

brothers  27 

33.  Similarity 

35.  Spigot 

36.  Reticulum 

37.  Moses'  death 
place 

40.  Orb  of  day 
42.  Donkey 
44.  Disclose 
Indiscreetly 
46.  Be  there 
48.  Read  carefully 

50.  Passes  through 

51.  Turkish  inn 

52.  Joined  together 

53.  African  fly 


38. 

39. 
41. 
43. 

45. 

46. 


28. 


29. 


DOWN  30. 

31. 

Hook  on  a pole  34. 
Governs 
Ascended 
Roof 

Actor  Carney 
Spar 

Pee  follower 
Controls 
fraudulently 
Celestial 
Shortest  course  47. 
Joyless  49. 

Sticky  mixtures 
Venomous 
snake 

Actress  George 
Electro- 
negative ion 

Moines 

Pores  over 

again 

Roman 

Catholic 

service 

Halloween  mo. 


Wonderful  Life" 
Utter 

impulsively 
Fertile  areas 
Granular  snow 
Roasting  rod 

noire 

Altar 

constellation 
Actor  Sparks 
Printers' 
measures 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2. 


^ CANVISION  0-0 
“ OPTICAL 

Guelph 

Largest  selection  of  Quality 
& Designer  frames  in  the 
area:  Polo,  Gucci,  Christian 
Dior,  Safilo,  Giorgio 
Armani  & More! 

766-7676 
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Leash  your  dog  for  sheep’s  sake! 


by  Tammy  Grime 
Office  Of  Research 

It’s  a dog’s  natural  instinct  to  chase  a fast-moving 
object.  What  seems  a harmless  game  of  tag  to  the  dog. 
however,  can  prove  fatal  to  U of  G sheep. 

From  her  perch  at  the  Central  Animal  Facility, 
Animal-Care  Services  director  Denna  Benn  has  a 
direct  view  of  the  sheep  pasture  behind  the  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  Building.  And  she  doesn’t  like 
what  she  sees  sometimes  ...  or  having  to  police 
inconsiderate  dog  owners. 

“Not  only  do  dog  owners  who  come  to  enjoy  the 
University's  beautiful  grounds  often  neglect  the 
city’s  ‘stoop  and  scoop’  bylaw.”  she  says,  “but  they 
also  let  their  dogs  run  loose  to  terrorize  the  sheep.” 
Benn  is  particularly  sensitive  to  the  issue.  A sheep 
at  her  own  home  was  killed  by  an  unleashed  dog.  and 
she  doesn’t  want  it  to  happen  here. 

She  says  being  chased  is  extremely  traumatizing  to 
sheep,  which  are  used  for  research  and  teaching  on 


campus.  Usually  a dog  will  run  sheep  to  exhaustion 
until  they  are  caught.  Unleashed  pets  present  an 
added  problem  in  the  spring.  That’s  when  sheep  are 
ready  to  give  birth  and  lambs  are  at  far  greater  risk 
of  being  caught  than  adult  sheep. 

Benn  fears  that  U of  G’s  dog-walking  clinic,  which 
employs  paid  and  volunteer  staff  to  walk  dogs  used 
for  research  and  teaching,  may  suffer  by  association 
because  of  public  dog  owners  neglecting  to  control 
their  pels. 

“All  of  the  dogs  from  the  Central  Animal  Facility 
are  kept  leashed  and  responsibly  maintained  while 
being  walked.”  says  Benn.  “It’s  frustrating  to  take 
the  blame  for  irresponsible  dog  owners.” 

Sheep  aren’t  the  only  animals  disturbed  by  free- 
roaming  dogs.  Animals  at  the  U of  G horse  pastures 
and  the  Wild  Bird  Clinic  may  also  be  suffering  from 
harassment. 

Benn  asks  that  people  walking  their  dogs  on  Uni- 
versity property  care  for  their  pets  responsibly.  O 


Play  it  safe  when 
you  ’re  out  in  public 
places  this  summer 


Safety  in  public  places 
entails  awareness  — 
both  of  your  surroundings 
and  the  options  available 
in  case  of  emergency. 

That’s  the  message  Keith 
McIntyre,  director  of  Se- 
curity Services,  has  for  the 
University  community  as 
warmer  weather  brings 
more  people  outdoors  and 
into  public  places. 

“As  we  head  into  spring 
and  summer,  don’t  be 
lulled  into  that  false  sense  of 
security  brought  by  warm  sun- 
filled  days  and  more  leisure 
time,”  he  says.  “Be  a good 
neighbor,  and  while  watching 
out  for  your  own  safety,  office 
and  home  surroundings,  take 
that  extra  time  and  watch  out 
for  your  neighbor  as  well.” 
McIntyre  offers  the  following 
suggestions  for  maximizing 
public  safety: 

■ At  night,  slay  in  well-lit  ar- 
eas and  use  more  populated 
routes. 

■ Avoid  walking  alone 
through  isolated  areas  or 
taking  shortcuts  through 
parking  lots,  parks  and  de- 
serted spaces. 

■ Use  the  student  escort  serv- 
ice; take  the  dispatch  num- 
ber with  you  when  you 
intend  to  be  alone  on  campus 
at  night. 

■ Familiarize  yourself  with 
the  location  of  emergency 
telephones  and  pay  phones 
on  campus.  You  can  call  po- 
lice assistance  (911)  or  the 
telephone  operator  from  any 
pay  phone  without  using  any 
coins.  Simply  lift  the  re- 
ceiver and  dial. 

■ If  you  suspect  you’re  being 
followed,  indicate  your  sus- 


picion by  looking  behind 
you.  If  you’re  on  foot,  cross 
the  street,  change  directions, 
vary  your  speed  and  head  for 
a place  where  there  are  other 
people  as  soon  as  possible. 

■ Follow  your  gut  instinct;  if 
your  intuition  tells  you 
you’re  at  risk,  try  to  leave  the 
situation  quickly. 

■ Cany  emergency  cab  fare; 
in  a threatening  situation, 
you  then  have  the  option  of 
calling  a taxi  to  take  you 
home. 

■ Use  the  buddy  system  — 
agree  to  watch  out  for  each 
other  and  leave  the  situation 
together. 

■ Consider  taking  a self-de- 
fence course. 

■ When  you  know  you’ll  be 
returning  to  your  car  late  at 
night,  try  to  park  close  to  a 
lamp  standard  or  well-lit 
area.  Before  getting  into  the 
car,  check  inside. 

■ Have  your  car  keys  in  your 
hand  so  you  don’t  have  to 
search  for  them  when  you 
reach  your  car. 

McIntyre  encourages  people 
to  report  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  to  the  city  or  campus 
police.  □ 


Wm  You  Retire... With 
A Bang  Or  A Whimper? 

If  You’re  Considering,  Or  Being  Offered  Early 
Retirement,  Please  Don’t  Make  Any  Hasty 
Decisions  Before  You  Talk  With  Me. 


1 Can  Explain:  Early  Retirement  & Your  Options  • Severance  Payments 
& RSPs  • Locked-In  RSPs  ♦ How  To  Invest  Safely 
• Deferring  Taxes  • Gcnencing  Income 


Please,  Call  Me  For  Details 

Jefl5-ey  J.  Smart  at  822-1900 

RBC 

DOMINION 
SECURrriES 

A MentlKT  Bank  Crottp 


i"s, 


25.°°  Off  Air  Duct  Cleaning 

Steamatic's  air  duct  cleaning  process  will 
rid  your  home  of  allergy-causing  dust 
mites.  No  doubt  about  it 


STEAMATIC. 

loial  clrirnn;  k iciioniion 


836-7340 


Not  valid  with  any  other  offer — Expires  June  30, 1995 


FREDERICKTRAVEL 

TEN  DAY  ALASKA  CRUISE 

August  4 to  13, 1995 

♦ Full  Open  Day  in  Anchorage 

♦ 7 Day  Glacier  Route  Cruise  on  Holland 
America's  S.S.  Rotterdam 
Visit  Valdez,  Sitka,  Juneau,  Ketchikan 

♦ Door-to-Door  Service-Escorted 

Korlright  Road  at  Gordon  Street 
Phone  (519)  836-0061 

♦ FREE  Tickets/Brochure  Delivery  to  U of  G -f  Business  & Leisure  Specialists 


39th 

Year 


At  Guelph 


FACT: 

UofGofFere  1.000 
undergraduate  scholarships 
totalling  SI  .75  million. 
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FIRST 
GLANCE 

Staff  bid  for 
B of  G seats 

Four  U of  G staff  members  are 
running  for  the  seat  on  Board 
of  Governors  reserved  for  a 
permanent  full-time  member 
of  the  University’s  non-teach- 
ing staff.  The  term  of  office  is 
three  years,  beginning  July  1. 

The  candidates  are  Diane 
Boyd  of  the  U of  G Library, 
Godfrey  Chu  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Crop  Science,  Don 
Hamilton  of  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Biology 
and  Les  Richards  of  Teach- 
ing Support  Services. 

Five  staff  members  are  run- 
ning for  the  B of  G seat  re- 
served for  a permanent  full- 
time non-teaching  staff 
member  who  is  also  a gradu- 
ate of  U of  G.  They  are  Neil 
Blair  of  the  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital,  Gerrit 
Bos  of  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services,  Susan 
Faber  of  the  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences,  Sam 
Kosakowski  of  the  BA  Coun- 
selling  Office  and  Jill 
Johnson  of  the  Faculty  of  En- 
vironmental Sciences. 

Ballots  will  be  distributed 
May  19.  Election  results  will 
be  published  in  At  Guelph. 

Inside: 

Work  on  Gordon  Street 
underway 3 

FACS  honors  teaching 
excellence 3 

Low-fat  diets  may  neglect 
other  needs 4 

Johnston  Green  Is  #1 
with  alumni 5 

Gender  differences 
surface  in  eldercare  . 5 

Inuit  art  comes  home  to 
Macdonald  Stewart  . . 8 


Thought  for  the  week 

tVc  always  teach  others  ■ 
what  we  most  need  to 
learn  ourselves. 

Richard  Price 

DOWNIOWnI 


Let’s  play! 


Landscape  architect  professor  Nate  PeiWns 
brings  his  children,  Evan,  left,  and  Colin  to 


check  out  the  playground  he  and  his  students 
designed  and  rebuilt  at  the  Homewood 


Health  Centre.  See  story  on  page  8. 

Photo  by  Trina  Koster,  Office  ol  Research 


VanderPols  donate  $400,000 for  scholarships 


Highly  talented  and  dedi- 
cated students,  faculty  and 
staff,  commited  alumni  and  gener- 
ous  donors  are  the  essential 
groups  the  University  could  not 
succeed  without.  That’s  what 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski 
told  members  of  the  President’s 
Council  May  6 at  an  annual  lunch- 
eon to  thank  U of  G’s  major  do- 
nors for  their  ongoing  financial 
support. 

And  it  is  these  voluntary  and 
support  groups  that  are  “the  pillars 
of  our  university,”  said  Rozanski, 
who  used  the  occasion  to  an- 
nounce a new  $400,000  gift  by  the 
VanderPol  family  of  Blenheim 
that  will  endow  two  President’s 
Entrance  Scholarships. 

The  VanderPols  operate 
Rol-Land  Farms  Limited,  a leader 
in  the  production  of  mushrooms, 
vegetable  seedling  transplants, 
processing  tomatoes  and  seed 
com.  Nine  members  of  the  family 
attended  the  luncheon,  including 
brothers  Hank,  Peter  and  Art  and 
Hank’s  children,  Eric  and  Lynn. 


Longtime  supporters  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  VanderPols  have 
hosted  many  OAC  student  groups 
and  faculty  at  their  farm.  Hank 
VanderPol.  a 1965  graduate  of 
OAC,  has  served  his  alma  mater 
on  many  occasions  and  has  even 
helped  recmit  new  students.  Son 
Eric  is  a 1993  graduate,  and 
daughter  Lynn  has  just  completed 


her  second  year  at  OAC. 

Hank  VanderPol  is  a former 
member  of  the  OAC  Advisory 
Board,  supported  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  George  Morris 
Centre,  was  entrepreneur-in-resi- 
dence  at  OAC  and  won  the  col- 
lege’s  Outstanding  Service 
Award  in  1991 . He  now  sits  on  the 
Guelph  University  Alumni  Re- 


search and  Development  board. 

VanderPol  spoke  to  the  lunch- 
eon crowd  of  about  200,  as  did 
Prof.  Larry  Peterson,  chair  of  the 
Department  ot  Botany . who  repre- 
sented Guelph’s  16  faculty  who 
are  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada.  Peterson  focused  on 
the  central  role  of  leadership  and 
Sec  MAJOR  on  page  7 


Campbell  named 
provost  and  VP 

Prof.  J.L.  (Iain)  Campbell  has  been 
appointed  provost  and  vice-presi- 
dent (academic)  for  a five-year 
term  that.begins  Aug.  L Board  of 
Governors  approved  the  appoint- 
ment May  1 . 

Campbell,  who  holds  PhD  and 
D.Sc.  degrees  from  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, joined  U of  G in  1977  and 
became  dean  of  the  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Science 


in  1 987.  He  was  acting  vice-presi- 
dent, academic,  from  October 
1993  to  April  1994.  He  also 
served  a term  as  director  of  the 
Guelph-Waterloo  Program  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Physics. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
says  he  is  “delighted”  with  the 
appointment  and  looks  forward  to 
working  closely  again  with 
Campbell  in  his  new  role.  □ 


^ CIBC  we're  working  hard  to  help  you  get  from  where  you 
are  today  to  where  you  want  to  be  tomorrow. 

CIBC  Banking  Centre.  23  College  Ave.  West 
Telephone:  824-6520 


Prof,  lain  Campbell 


We  see  what  you  see. 
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Farcus 


LETTERS 


"Lei  me  guess  — you've  been  transferred 
from  Research  and  Developmenl." 


REBATE 

for  Graduating  Students 

Call  for  details; 

t^fe^Wellington 
W Motors  Ltd. 

in  the  Guelph  Auto  Mall 

822-8950 

Office  seeks 
co-director 

The  Office  of  First- Year  Studies  is 
seeking  a faculty  member  to  act  as 
co-director  to  replace  Prof.  Nancy 
Bailey,  English,  who  is  retiring. 

The  appointment,  which  begins 
Sept.  1 , is  for  two  years,  with  pos- 
sibility of  renewal. 

Applications,  including  a letter 
and  brief  CV,  should  be  submitted 
by  May  26  to  the  office  of  the 
vice-president,  academic.  For 
more  information  about  the  posi- 
tion. call  Bailey  or  co-director 
Shelly  Bimie-Lefcovitch  at  Ext. 
3609.  □ 


Environmental  perceptions  shouldn’t  direct  our  actions 


I am  not  writing  this  in  favor  of 
preserving  the  trees  on  Gordon 
Street.  Neither  am  1 in  favor  of  the 
plan  to  cut  them.  I am  writing  to 
question  the  actions  we  sometimes 
take  on  the  basis  of  what  we  per- 
ceive as  good  and  bad. 

It  seems  many  of  us  have  be- 
come so  obsessed  with  environ- 
mental quality  that  we  don’t  pause 
to  think  about  what  it  means  to 
sign  a petition  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  trees  on  Gordon 
Street. 

Most  of  us  have  been  educated 
since  infancy  about  the  need  to 
save  our  trees  and  forest  and  the 
need  to  recycle.  Tree  cutting  is 
considered  an  important  contribu- 
tor to  environmental  degradation. 
This  is  because  of  its  alleged  rela- 
tionship to  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions and,  in  the  case  of  the  trees 
on  Gordon  Street,  destruction  of  a 
scenic  view. 

In  any  case,  perceptions  influ- 
ence actions  of  both  individuals 
and  nation  states.  If  many  people 
perceive  that  the  cutting  of  the 
trees  will  play  a major  role  in  en- 
vironmental degradation  and  the 
destruction  of  a scenic  view,  then 
individual  decisions  and  state 
policies  may  be  influenced  by 
these  perceptions. 

But  there’s  another  side  of  the 
story  — the  widening  of  Gordon 
Street.  Some  sections  of  Gordon 


Street  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  a death  trap  for  cyclists  and 
pedestrians.  Most  of  these  cyclists 
and  pedestrians  are  U of  G stu- 
dents and  employees.  The  Univer- 
sity community  has,  therefore,  put 
pressure  on  the  city  administra- 
tion over  the  years  to  widen  Gor- 
don and  particularly  to  provide  bi- 
cycle lanes.  But  widening  the 
street  calls  for  cutting  trees. 

Some  people  perceive  that  cut- 
ting those  trees  is  a bad  thing  to 
do.  What  we  have  to  understand, 
however,  is  that  there’s  always  a 
trade-off  in  whatever  action  we 


18  L Bottled  Water 


• Delivered  right  to  your  cooler 

• We  cany  spring  and  dislilled 

• Water  comes  from  a 950  ft. 
artesian  spring  in  Formosa 

• Stringent,  independent  lab  tests 
are  regularly  conducted 
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take.  Widening  the  road  and  keep- 
ing the  trees  at  the  same  time  may 
not  be  accomplished  without  a 
cost.  To  those  who  believe  in 
signing  the  petition  to  preserve  the 
trees  on  Gordon  Street,  I wonder 
whether  any  of  you  have  consid- 
ered the  costs  and  benefits  of  this. 
The  idea  of  an  alternative  plan  is 
good,  but  how  cost-effective  will 
that  be?  The  alternative  plan  may 
mean  more  costs  to  be  borne  by 
you  and  me. 

I believe  the  city  considered  al- 
ternative plans  before  making  the 
decision  to  cut  the  trees.  1 won’t 


sign  the  petition  until  I know  what 
it  means.  If  we  can’t  come  up  with 
the  figures  to  back  our  claims, 
then  I don’t  think  it’s  fair  to  con- 
demn the  city  administrators  as 
well  as  University  authorities  for 
supporting  the  idea  of  cutting  the 
trees  and  widening  the  street. 

We  shouldn’t  let  our  perceptions 
direct  our  actions.  Sometimes  we 
have  to  be  realistic  and  not  judg- 
mental in  arguing  for  the  preser- 
vation of  environmental  quality. 
Samuel  Bonti-Ankomah 
Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business 


Listen  to  the  children  to  know  what’s  real 


Sometimes  I fear  we  adults  clog 
our  brains  with  so  much  that  we 
truly  fail  to  see  the  obvious,  and  it 
often  requires  the  innocence  and 
innate  truthfulness  of  children  to 
alert  us  to  what  is  real  and  impor- 
tant. 

I know  my  son,  who  is  almost 
four,  has  done  this  for  me  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  Those  of  you  who 
are,  or  have  ever  been,  parents  will 
know  of  what  I speak.  The  latest 
example  moved  me  to  share  it 
with  others. 

My  son  and  I were  riding  the  bus 
downtown  from  campus  and 


passed  the  ribbon-adorned  trees  at 
College  Avenue  and  Gordon 
Street.  Curious,  my  son  asked 
why  the  trees  were  “wearing  rib- 
bons.” I explained  as  simply  as 
possible  that  some  people  wanted 
to  widen  the  road  to  make  room 
for  more  cars  and  for  people  on 
bikes  and  that  to  do  this,  they 
would  need  to  cut  down  the  trees 
marked  with  ribbons.  I didn’t  get 
into  the  inherent  idiocy,  as  1 see  it, 
of  removing  trees  (very  “un- 
green”)  to  put  in  a bike  lane  (very 
“green”).  I told  him  that  other  peo- 
ple didn’t  want  to  have  the  trees 


cut  and  that  they  were  letting  peo- 
ple know  about  it  by  putting  rib- 
bons on  the  trees. 

Well.  A very  serious  young  boy 
looked  at  me  and  said:  “But 
Momma,  they  can’t  do  that  (cut 
down  the  trees).  That  doesn’t  re- 
spect the  circle  of  life.”  Now 
maybe  my  son  has  watched  The 
Lion  King  just  a few  times,  but  I 
think  the  message  is  clear.  As  the 
saying  goes:  "Out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes.”  Now  if  we  would  just 
listen  to  them. 

Bonnie  Hallman 
Department  of  Geography 
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Obituaries 

Anthony  Kingseote 

Professor  emeritus  Anthony 
Kingseote  died  April  12  in 
Vancouver  at  the  age  of  92.  A 
1928  graduate  of  OVC,  he 
joined  the  college’s  faculty  as  a 
parasitologist  in  1929  and  re- 
mained at  OVC  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1963. 

During  the  Second  World 
War,  he  joined  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Artillery  and  was  later 
transferred  to  a biological  re- 
search unit  serving  in  Africa 
and  India.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  two  daughters. 

Dirk  Tel 

Dirk  Tel.  who  retired  last  Au- 
gust as  a senior  technician  in 
the  Department  of  Land  Re- 
source Science,  died  May  3 in 
Naples,  Fla.  He  was  57.  He 
joined  the  University  in  1961. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Hilda,  of  Guelph  and  three 
children;  Catherine  of  Heidel- 
berg; Michael  of  Ottawa;  and 
Andre  of  Guelph. 

A tree  will  be  planted  in  Mr. 
Tel’s  memory  at  the  Wall-Cus- 
tance  Memorial  Forest  at  the 
Arboretum  Sept.  24  at  '2:30 
p.m.  □ 


Notice  from  P&M 
Steering  Committee 


The  P&M  Steering  Committee  is 
pleased  to  report  th^  the  job-evalu- 
ation process  for  professional  and 
managerial  positions  is  complete. 

During  April,  job-evaluation  re- 
sults were  shared  with  vice-presi- 
dents, deans  and  directors  for  their 
respective  colleges/directorates. 
Those  observations  were  consid- 
ered by  the  joint  job-evaluadon 
committee  as  it  prepared  final  re- 
sults. 

Education  sessions  have  been  or- 
ganized for  all  members  of  the 
P&M  group  and  their  supervisors. 
These  sessions  will  outline  the  U of 
G (AIKEN)  job-evaluadon  plan 
and  Ihejoini  committee  process  that 
produced  evaluation  results.  Evalu- 
adon  results  for  all  posidons  in  this 
group  will  be  disseminated  at  these 
sessions. 

To  evenly  distribute  participants 
at  each  session,  invitations  are  be- 
ing extended  alphabetically  by  sur- 
name: 

■ A to  ! — May  16.  8:30  a.m.  to 
10  a.m.'  ' 

■ J to  R -i-*  May  ,16^  10:30  a.m.  to 
noon. 


■ SioZ — May  16, 1:30  to  3 p.m. 

■ Make-up  session  — May  24, 
10:30  a.m.  to  noon. 

The  sessions  will  be  held  in  War 
Memorial  Hall. 

If  you  are  unable  to  attend  the 
session  you  have  been  invited  to, 
please  feel  free  to  attend  one  of  the 
others.  The  steering  committee  is 
ofTering  a make-up  session  to  pro- 
vide all  affected  staff  with  an  op- 
portunity to  attend. 

For  evaluation  results  to  be  mean- 
ingful, it  is  very  important  that  they 
be  received  in  the  context  of  an 
education  session.  In  the  event  that 
you  decide  to  appeal  the  evaluation 
of  your  position,  your  signature  at 
the  “sign-in”  for  each  session  will 
signily  the  beginning  of  your  ap- 
peal period.  The  committee  will 
only  accept  appeals  from  staff  who 
have  signed  in  at  a session. 

The  steering  committee  would  be 
pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions 
or  concerns  you  may  have.  Feel  free 
to  call  Barbara  Abercrombie  at  Ext 
6761  or,.^gie  McLaughlin  at  Ext 
67030  ' ■ 
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Members  of  the  VanderPol  family  and  guests  gather 
for  a photo  with  University  representatives.  Front  row 
from  left:  Lynn  VanderPol,  Hank  VanderPol,  Bonnie 
Rozanski  and  president  Mordechai  Rozanski.  Sec- 
ond row:  Ken  Murray.  U of  G’s  interim  VP  for  Univer- 


sity affairs  and  development.  Eric  VanderPol  and 
Mary  Nichol.  Third  row:  Mark  Debrouwer,  Art  Vander- 
Pol, Sue  O’Brien  and  Judy  VanderPol.  Back  row: 
Peter  VanderPol  and  chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander. 

Photo  by  Trina  Kosler 


Major  donors  honored  at  luncheon 


Continued  from  page  1 

scholarship  as  a complement  to 
teaching. 

Fourth-year  student  Laura 
Beattie,  a 1992  President’s 
Scholar,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  1 1 
President’s  Scholarship  winners 
who  were  in  attendance  to  thank 
donors  for  their  support  of 
Guelph’s  scholarship  programs. 

The  President’s  Council  was  es- 
tablished in  1 985  to  recognize  do- 
nors whose  annual  gift  to  the  Uni- 
versity exceeds  $1,000.  Since 
then,  its  members  have  donated 
more  than  $7  million;  of  that,  $1.5 


has  gone  to  the  President’s  En- 
trance Scholarship  Endowment 
Fund.  Council  members  have  also 
supported  several  capital  cam- 
paign projects,  the  library,  Pet 
Trust,  works  of  art,  the  Arbore- 
tum, the  Gryphon  Club  and  nu- 
merous class  projects. 

Rozanski  noted  that  many  of 
Guelph’s  major  donors  have  also 
served  the  institution  as  volun- 
teers, “providing  wise  counsel 
and  objective  advice,  serving  on 
our  boards  and  committees."  One 
such  volunteer  is  Doug  Dodds,  in- 
coming chair  of  Board  of  Gover- 


nors. Dodds  brought  greetings 
from  the  board  and  told  the  gath- 
ering that  he  is  proud  to  represent 
a company  (J.M.  Schneider  of 
Kitchener)  and  an  industry  that 
has  a long  andmutually  beneficial 
relationship  with  U of  G. 

Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander 
and  Ken  Murray,  interim  vice- 
president,  University  affairs  and 
development,  were  also  on  hand 
to  say  “thank  you”  on  behalf  of  the 
University.  The  President’s 
Council  luncheon  was  co-ordi- 
nated by  the  Development  Of- 
fice.O 


FACS  honors  teaching  excellence 


by  Kerith  Waddington 
University  Communications 
If  teachers  got  report  cards,  several  in  the  College  of 
Family  and  Consumer  Studies  would  have  received 
an  A+  recently.  That  was  the  grade  given  by  the 
College’s  Learning  and  Teaching  Committee  — and 
the  students  submitting  nominations  — to  four  fac- 
ulty', a staff  member  and  a graduate  student  at  an' 
annual  awards  ceremony  for  excellence  in  teaching. 

The  undergraduate  teaching  award  went  to  ses- 
sional lecturer  Tom  Hunter,  Consumer  Studies.  Pro- 
gram counsellor  Ginny  Campbell  received  the  award 
for  undergraduate  advising.  The  graduate  teaching 
award  went  to  Prof.  Julia  Christensen-Hughes  of 
HAFA.  The  graduate  teaching  assistant  award  was 
presented  to  Elaine  Power  of  the  Department  of 
Family  Studies.  Prof.  John  Liefeld,  Consumer  Stud- 
ies, received  the  award  for  graduate  advising,  and 
Prof.  Susan  Lollis,  Family  Studies,  was  recognized 
for  teaching  innovation. 

The  awards  are  designed  to  encourage  continued 
innovation  and  improvement  in  teaching  and  to  rec- 
ognize those  who  have  made  valuable  contributions 
to  student  learning  inside  the  classroom  or  outside  it 
in  positions  such  as  advising  or  guidance,  says  com- 
mittee secretary  Frebis  Hoffmeyer  of  the  FACS 
dean’s  office. 


“Recognizing  those  who  contribute  in  a variety  of 
ways  to  student  learning  bolsters  initiatives  and 
gives  students  the  chance  to  offer  feedback,”  she 
says.  ‘This  keeps  the  college  student-centred  and 
learning-centred." 

Acting  on  its  evolving  mandate,  the  committee  (in 
collaboration  with  Teaching  Support  Services)  will 
help'  award  recipients  find  funds  to  attend  cpofer- 
ences  on  the  subject  of  learning  and  teaching,  says 
Hoffmeyer.  They  will  then  be  asked  to  share  their 
ideas  with  the  college  as  a whole  through  the  com- 
mittee’s weekly  committee  meetings,  which  faculty 
and  students  are  encouraged  to  attend. 

FACS  dean  Michael  Nightingale  believes  these 
college  initiatives  are  in  keeping  with  the  Univer- 
sity’s thrust  towards  learner-centredness.  "The 
broadening  mandate  of  the  committee  is  reflective  of 
the  different  aspects  involved  in  learning  and  will 
help  the  college  respond  to  changing  needs,"  he  says. 

Also  at  the  ceremony,  the  Undergraduate  Awards 
Committee  presented  the  Gerhard-Scherf  Award  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  college  to  under- 
graduate students  Frank  Graham  of  the  Department 
of  Family  Studies  and  Ian  Simmie  of  HAFA. 

‘The  college  is  very  proud  of  the  contributions  o^ 
all  these  individuals,”  says  Hoffmeyer.  ‘Their  ef- 
forts heightened  the  degree  of  excellence  in  learning 
and  teaching  within  this  college."  □ 


Reconstruction  work 
under  way  on  Gordon 


Reconstruction  of  Gordon  Street 
between  Wellington  Street  and 
College  Avenue  got  under  way 
May  8.  The  project  involves  com- 
plete reconstruction  of  Gordon,  in- 
cluding  replacement  of  the 
roadway,  curb  and  gutter,  storm 
sewer,  sanitary  sewer  and  water 
main. 

A sidewalk  will  be  built  along 
both  sides  of  the  road,  and  a new 
retaining  wall  will  replace  the  ex- 
isting wall  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road  between  Dean  Avenue  and 
Simpson  Way.  The  project  will 
also  involve  widening  the  Gordon 
Street/College  Avenue  intersec- 
tion, adding  bicycle  and  turning 
lanes  and  upgrading  sanitary  and 
water  services. 

During  the  reconstruction, 
which  is  scheduled  to  continue 
until  Sept.  1.  Gordon  Street  will  be 
closed  to  through  traffic  between 
Wellington  Street  and  Stone 
Road.  Through  traffic  will  be  de- 
toured via  Stone  Road,  Edinburgh 
Road  and  Wellington. 

Because  of  the  street  closure, 
city  buses  are  travelling  alterna- 


tive routes  between  downtown 
and  the  University  Centre. 

The  #5  university  bus  from 
downtown  is  taking  its  regular 
route  to  Wellington  Street,  turn- 
ing right  on  Wellington  to  Edin- 
burgh, turning  left  on  Edinburgh 
to  Water  Street,  turning  left  on 
Water  to  Maple  Street  and  follow- 
ing the  # 1 0 route  to  the  comer  of 
Caledonia  Street  and  College.  The 
bus  then  crosses  College  on  to 
Smith  Lane,  turns  left  on 
McGilvray  Street  to  Gordon,  right 
on  Gordon  to  South  Ring  Road 
and  left  on  South  Ring,  then  heads 
to  the  University  Centre.  From 
there,  it  continues  its  regular 
route.  A stop  has  been  added  at 
McGilvray  and  Gordon. 

Bus  service  on  College  east  of 
Gordon  and  on  the  East  Ring 
Road  will  be  suspended  during 
the  construction  period. 

For  more  information  about  the 
revi.scd  bus  routes,  call  the  Guelph 
Transportation  Commission  at 
822-1811.0 


High  school  students 
‘Interact’  with  campus 


What’s  aday  in  the  life  of  a univer- 
sity student  like? 

About  1 ,500  senior  secondary 
school  students  from  across  On- 
tario found  out  last  week  when 
they  visited  U of  G to  take  part  in 
Guelph  Interaction,  a conference 
on  global  and  national  issues  or- 
ganized by  the  Liaison  Office. 

Now  in  its  16th  year  and  involv- 
ing about  40  faculty,  staff  and  off- 
campus  lecturers,  Guelph  Interac- 
tion gives  students  an  opportunity 
to  not  only  experience  university 
life  but  also  to  spend  a day  exam- 
ining contemporary  global  and  lo- 
cal issues. 

Kimberly  Hampson  and  John 
Reid,  students  at  Lx)rd  Elgin  High 
School  in  Burlington,  both  had 
praise  for  the  program. 

“It’s  a chance  to  actually  be  in 
the  setting  that  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  later  and  to  talk  about 
really  important  issues,”  said 
Hampson,  who  attended  a semi- 


nar on  AIDS.  “And  it’s  a day  off 
school." 

Reid,  who  attended  a morning 
seminar  on  loxic  substances,  said 
he  enjoyed  having  a chance  to  in- 
teract with  others  who  have  simi- 
lar interests. 

Among  the  seminar  presenters 
were  Jana  Janakiram  of  the  De- 
partment of  Rural  Extension  Stud- 
ies and  Dudley  Gibbs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Music,  who  presented 
“Africa;  The  Not-So-Dark  Conti- 
nent" for  the  fourth  year. 

‘The  day’s  events  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  global  education,  and 
it’s  a pleasure  to  partake  in  an 
outreach  education  program." 
said  Gibbs. 

Janakiram  noted  that  events 
such  as  this  are  reflective  of  and 
nurture  the  University’s  mandate 
of  promoting  internationalism  on 
campus.  □ 


Physical  Resources 
throws  light  on  May  1 
power  failure 


The  May  1 power  failure  that 
lasted  from  5:25  to  7:30  p.m. 
was  the  longest  In  the  history  of 
the  University. 

* Resulting  from  a malfunction 
at  an  Ontario  Hydro  trans- 
former. the  blackout  put  most  of 
the  campus  in  the  dark  and  af- 
fected the  southwest  area  of  the 
city.  Physical  Resources  staff 
were  called  in  to  help  reset  and 
reprogram  a variety  of  equip- 
ment, and  Security  Services 
dealt  with  the  more  than  300 
alarms  that  resulted. 

Over  at  OVC,  the  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital’s  emer- 
gency lighting  system  for  the 
new  large-animal  surgeries  did 


not  kick  in  following  the  power 
failure,  says  hospital  director 
Clayton  MacKay. 

"Fortunately,  surgery  was  not 
under  way  at  the  time  and  in- 
coming cases  were  handled 
with  calm,  problem  solving  and 
ingenuity."  says  MacKay.  He 
thanks  everyone  who  mode  sure 
there  was  no  compromise  of  pa- 
tient care. 

All  else  was  well  on  campus, 
says  Physical  Resources  direc- 
tor Roger  Jenkins,  although 
he’d  be  interested  in  hearing  of 
any  significant  problems  that 
may  have  resulted  from  the 
power  outage.CI 
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A healthy  step 


Student  Health  Services  has  re- 
structured its  administration  in 
an  effort  to  improve  efficiency 
while  continuing  to  meet  student 
health  and  wellness  needs.  The 
restructuring  involves  the  ap- 
pointment of  Jose  Robinson  as 


director  and  Dr.  Norm  Bowles 
as  senior  physician/medical 
consultant.  Robinson  has  been 
with  Student  Health  Services 
since  1992;  Bowles  has  been 
with  the  unit  since  1 990. 

Photo  by  Kerith  Waddington 


Dependant  enrolment 
keeps  benefit  costs  down 


All  group  benefit  rales  foremploy- 
ees  and  the  University  increased 
May  1.  but  the  dependant-enrol- 
ment program  going  into  effect 
May  12  has  helped  moderate  the 
increases,  says  Vince  Pellegrino, 
pensions  and  benefits  co-ordinator 
in  Human  Resources. 

It's  hoped  that  dependant  enrol- 
ment, brought  about  as  a result  of 
the  social  contract,  will  save  about 
$200,000  a year  in  insurance  pre- 
miums for  employees,  retirees  and 
the  University,  says  Pellegrino. 
Enrolment  involves  employees 
completing  a form  to  identify  eli- 
gible dependants  and  will  be  a key 
element  in  ensuring  that  extended 
health  care  (EHC)  and  dental 
claims  are  paid  by  the  proper  in- 
surer, he  says. 

If  the  spouse  of  a U of  G em- 
ployee is  covered  by  another  em- 
ployer's insurance  plan,  that  plan 


is  the  first  payer  for  the  spouse's 
claims.  For  children’s  claims,  the 
insurance  plan  of  the  parent 
whose  birthday  falls  earlier  in  the 
calendar  year  is  the  first  payer. 

Mutual  Life,  the  University’s 
plan  provider,  has  discounted  ex- 
pected rate  increases  by  four  per 
cent  and  one  per  cent  respectively 
for  extended  health  care  and  den- 
tal care  to  account  for  the  antici- 
pated dependant-enrolment  sav- 
ings, Pellegrino  says. 

The  modified  rate  increases  are: 
EHC.  5.9  per  cent;  EHC  (retirees), 
four  per  cent;  dental,  two  per  cent; 
life  insurance.  4.7  per  cent;  and 
long-term  disability,  12.5  per 
cent.  These  changes  will  result  in 
an  overall  additional  premium 
cost  to  the  University  and  its  em- 
ployees/retirees of  $500,000  for 
this  new  fiscal  year,  he  says.  □ 


“Inflation  is  the  only 
form  of  taxation  that 
does  not  require 
legislation.” 
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Eldercare  shows  gender  differences 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Women  are  much  more  likely  than  men  to  provide 
personal  care  for  elderly  relatives  and  more  likely  to 
forgo  promotion  or  career  advancement  because  of 
these  responsibilities. 

A man  who  provides  personal  eldercare  (helping 
with  bathing,  feeding,  toileting  or  dressing  — in 
addition  to  helping  with  transportation,  shopping  or 
finances)  is  more  likely  to  be  married,  to  be  an  only 
child  or  to  have  only  male  siblings  and  to  have  either 
a low  or  high  level  of  education  and  low  income. 

These  findings  from  the  study  “Gender  Roles,  Em- 
ployment and  Informal  Care”  by  the  Gerontology 
Research  Centre  point  to  a complex  web  of  gender, 
informal  care  and  employment  costs  related  to  care 
of  the  elderly. 

“We  know  this  is  a select  group  of  men,”  says 
family  studies  professor  Anne  Martin  Matthews,  di- 
rector of  the  centre,  who  conducted  the  study  with 
graduate  student  Lori  Campbell.  “A  lot  of  companies 
are  unaware  of  men  providing  care  for  elderly  rela- 
tives,” Martin  Matthews  says. 

Although  men  and  women  reported  similar  levels 
of  providing  care,  women  were  more  likely  to  report 
negative  short-term  and  long-term  consequences  of 
doing  so.  For  example,  women  are  more  likely  to 
report  difficulties  with  supervisors  or  managers  and 
to  decline  promotions  at  work  because  of  those  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  study  was  based  on  data  collected  from  5,600 
male  and  female  employees  working  for  10  compa- 
nies across  Canada. 

Comparatively  fewer  men  than  women  report  that 
they  have  primary  responsibility  for  helping  elderly 
relatives.  Men  are  most  likely  to  be  involved  in 
caregiving  through  “helping”  their  wives  in  their 
caring  role.  The  influence  of  marital  and  sibling 
status  on  male  caregiving  is  easily  explained,  says 
Martin  Matthews.  Similarly,  sisters  are  more  likely 
than  brothers  to  take  responsibility  for  caring  for 
aging  parents. 

Extremes  in  educational  and  income  differences 
among  men  who  provide  personal  eldercare  are  more 
difficult  to  explain,  she  says.  She  suspects  that  males 


from  the  low-income,  low-education  bracket  are  in- 
volved in  providing  intensive  personal  care  because 
of  a lack  of  resources  and  alternatives.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  involvement  of  the  highly  educated  and 
professional  cohort  in  personal  eldercare  probably 
reflects  the  changing  role  of  men  in  society  and  their 
value  system,  she  says. 

The  fact  that  women  report  more  conflicts  with 
work  supervisors  over  eldercare  issues  than  men 
might  be  due  to  the  perception  that  men  who  provide 
these  intensive  and  personal  kinds  of  help  to  elderly 
relatives  are  “heroic,"  whereas  women  are  expected 
to  do  so,  says  Martin  Matthews. 

Other  findings  from  the  study  include: 

■ Men  who  provide  personal  eldercare  represent  less 
than  seven  per  cent  of  those  surveyed. 

■ Men  and  women  need  longer  periods  of  absentee- 
ism to  deal  with  eldercare  crises  than  with  child- 
care crises. 

■ Men  who  provide  personal  eldercare  have  higher 
measures  of  filial  obligation  than  men  who  do  not 
provide  eldercare.  Ethnicity  may  also  be  a factor. 

■ Unmarried  women  providing  personal  eldercare 
represent  13  per  cent  of  female  personal 
caregivers;  unmarried  men  represent  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  males  providing  personal  eldercare. 

■ Men  who  provide  personal  eldercare  are  more 
likely  than  other  male  employees  to  use  vacation 
time  to  take  care  of  personal  or  family  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  study  collected  data  not  only  about  eldercare. 
but  also  about  caring  for  children  and  other  relatives 
and  from  those  with  no  ongoing  responsibilities. 
Different  degrees  of  eldercare  were  also  compared. 

“It  was  important  to  have  comparisons  in  shaping 
a message  back  to  employers,”  says  Martin 
Matthews.  “We  didn’t  want  to  feed  back  to  compa- 
nies a profile  of  the  employee  who  was  absent  and 
lardy  the  most.  In  fact,  all  groups  of  employees 
reported  certain  levels  of  absenteeism.” 

The  study  was  part  of  a work  and  family  study 
conducted  by  the  Work  and  Eldercare  Research 
Group  of  CARNET,  the  Canadian  Aging  Research 
Network,  which  is  based  at  U of  G.  □ 


Low-fat  diets  may  neglect  other  needs 


by  Sally  Renwick 
Office  of  Research 
Canadians  are  more  aware  than 
ever  of  the  value  of  healthy  eating, 
but  their  diets  suggest  otherwise. 
They  still  eat  food  that  puts  them 
at  risk  of  developing  chronic  dis- 
eases like  cancer,  heart  disease  and 
osteoporosis. 

Eating  habits  are  difficult  to 
change  because  they’re  so  com- 
plex, says  Prof.  Donna  Woolcott, 
Family  Studies.  They  develop 
over  a lifetime  and  are  deeply 
rooted  in  our  culture.  To  deter- 
mine how  to  encourage  people  to 
change,  it’s  important  to  know 
how  they  change  their  eating  be- 
havior. she  says.  And  that’s  what 
she  and  PhD  Stephanie  Ounpuu 
hope  to  find  out. 

This  summer,  the  researchers 
will  study  550  women  in  south- 
western Ontario  to  develop  an  un- 
derstanding of  how  behavioral 
change  is  critical  in  promoting 
and  marketing  of  marketing  nutri- 
tional programs. 

‘The  messages  received  about 
diet  greatly  affect  health,”  says 


Woolcott.  “An  understanding  of 
dietary  change  is  essential  to  pub- 
lic health  promotion.” 

She  notes  that  a major  nutri- 
tional message  consumers  are  re- 
ceiving is  to  reduce  fat  intake. 
Heart  disease  is  the  number  one 
cause  of  female  mortality  in  Can- 
ada, and  lowering  fat  levels  is  one 
way  to  combat  it.  But  Woolcott 
fears  that  women  may  try  to  meet 
this  goal  by  drinking  less  milk,  a 
primary  source  of  dietary  calcium. 
In  turn,  that  might  leave  them  sus- 
ceptible to  other  disorders. 

“While  trying  to  reduce  inci- 
dence of  heart  disease,  other  prob- 
lems — particularly  osteoporosis, 
which  can  be  caused  by  a calcium 
deficiency  — may  be  created,” 
she  says. 

Woolcott  and  Ounpuu’s  re- 
search involves  a two-part  survey. 
The  first  part  consists  of  a three- 
day  record. of.  food  consumption 
that  will  be  used  to  estimate  the 
women’s  dietary  energy,  fat  and 
calcium  intake.  The  second  part 
involves  two  questionnaires  that 
will  measure  constructs  from  the 


transtheoretical  model  of  behav- 
ior change. 

Ounpuu  recently  returned  from 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
where  this  model  was  initially  de- 
veloped to  study  addictive  behav- 
ior. Her  experience  there  left  her 
confident  that  the  model  will  be 
suitable  for  studying  eating-be- 
havior change. 

The  transtheoretical  model  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  people  don’ t 
usually  make  dramatic  or  sudden 
shifts  from  one  behavior  to  an- 
other. Traditional  health-promo- 
tion strategies  assume  that  people 
are  ready  to  change  their  behavior. 
This  is  not  always  the  case,  which 
makes  the  early  stages  in  the  be- 
havior change  process  important. 

The  researchers’  study  will  look 
at  the  characteristics  of  individu- 
als at  all  stages  of  change.  What 
strategies  do  they  use  to  change 
their  behavior?  Do  they  want  in-  • 
formation  on  how  to  change?  Or 
are  social  support  systems  more 
important?  What  is  their  confi- 
dence level  in  their  ability  to 
change?  What  are  the  barriers  to 
change  and  how  can  they  be  dealt 
with? 

Woolcott  says  that  under- 
standing the  stages  of  change  and 
how  they  relate  to  diet  will  help 
advertisers  and  nutritionists  better 
understand  the  population  they 
arc  targeting. 

The  research  is  being  funded  by 
the  Dairy  Farmers  of  Canada. 

A parallel  study  is  being  con- 
ducted by  collaborators  at  the 
University  of  Otago  in  New  Zea- 
land. □ 
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Johnston  Green  tops  the  list  of  campus  sites  most  valued  by  alumni. 


Johnston  Green  #1  with  alumni 


Volunteers  help  the 
Arboretum  blossom 


by  Mary  Dickieson 
University  Communications 

When  Prof.  Cecelia  Paine, 
Landscape  Architecture, 
asked  U of  G alumni  to  choose  the 
10  places  on  campus  they  value 
most,  they  identified  77  (Afferent 
sites.  But  it  was  Johnston  Green 
that  topped  the  list  of  most  alumni, 
with  the  Arboretum  as  second 
choice. 

Paine’s  survey  identified  not 
only  places  of  value,  but  the  rea- 
sons why  they  are  valued.  She  was 
looking  for  a broad  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between  people 
and  their  environment  and  for  spe- 
cific information  that  will  help 
university  planners  manage  the 
campus  landscape. 

The  top  10 

In  addition  to  Johnston  Green 
and  the  Arboretum,  the  top  10 
most-valued  places  were  the  Uni- 
versity Centre,  Johnston  Hall, 
McLaughlin  Library.  Winegard 
Walk,  Massey  Hall,  War  Memo- 
rial Hall,  the  Bullring  and  the  can- 
non. 

This  list  reflects  the  combined 
choices  of  everyone  who  re- 
sponded to  the  survey,  says  Paine, 
but  it  does  not  paint  the  whole 
picture.  The  survey  asked  alumni 
to  compile  atop  10  list,  but  also  to 
rale  the  value  of  individual  places 
on  a scale  of  one  to  1 0.  The  survey 
included  buildings,  landscapes 
and  features  like  the  cannon  and 
portico. 

The  sites  that  received  a score  of 
eight  or  above  were  Johnston 
Green.  War  Memorial  Hall, 
Johnston  Hall,  the  Arboretum, 
Winegard  Walk  and  Massey  Hall. 
The  fact' tji^t  all  these  sites  were 
also  included  in  the  top  1 0 list  is  a 
clear  indication  of  their  impor- 
tance to  alumni,  Paine  says. 

Investing  money 

Knowing  that  a green  space  or  a 
particular  building  is  highly  val- 
ued is  beneficial  to  university 
planners  and  reinforces  the  bene- 
fits of  investing  money  in  its  pres- 
ervation, she  says. 

“The  survey  findings  suggest 
that  attention  should  be  given  to 
preservation  and  enhancement  of 
campus  landscapes,  open  spaces 
and  features,  not  just  to  campus 
buildings." 

One  of  the  survey’s  most  signifi- 
cant findings  was  that  there  are  so 
many  places  on  campus  that 


alumni  value,  says  Paine.  The  beef 
bams,  for  example,  didn’t  make 
the  top  10  list  overall,  but  they 
were  high  on  the  list  of  OAC 
graduates. 

The  OVC  main  building  and 
Creelman,  Mills  and  Macdonald 
Halls  were  also  highly  valued.  In 
fact,  almost  every  spot  you  can 
think  of  — and  some  that  you 
can’t  — were  identified  as  being 
important  to  someone. 

Some  alumni  respondents  were 
very  specific  in  their  choices  of 
valued  places  — the  treed  area 
between  Massey  Hall  and  the  li- 
brary, the  Inner  Stage,  the  bee- 
hives off  Stone  Road,  a lookout 
point  in  the  Arboretum,  the 
Massey  Hall  Coffee  Shop,  the  TV 
lounge  in  the  University  Centre 
and  a doctor’s  office  in  the  medi- 
cal centre. 

When  asked  why  they  valued 
these  landscapes,  buildings  and 
features,  most  alumni  cited  es- 
thetic reasons  as  the  most  impor- 
tant. When  asked  to  name  activi- 
ties associated  with  places  of 
value,  most  remembered  social 
and  recreational  activities. 

“It’s  important  for  administra- 
tors and  planners  to  know  that 
most  people  care  a great  deal 
about  the  appearance  of  the  envi- 
ronment around  them  and  have 
strong  personal  attachments  to 
specific  places,”  says  Paine. 

She’s  not  surprised  that  the  top 
two  choices  — Johnston  Green 
and  the  Arboretum  — are  both 
outdoor  spaces.  This  is  consistent 
with  other  surveys  indicating  that 
most  people  have  a great  affinity 
for  the  natural  environment.  Al- 
though they  may  recognize  its  sci- 
entific or  ecological  significance, 
they  most  often  value  it  for  its 
beauty  and  the  pleasure  it  brings, 
she  says, 

“Outdoor  spaces  are  flexible  and 
can  accommodate  a wide  range  of 
activities,  thus  contributing  to  the 
memorability  of  such  places.” 

Also  significant  is  the  fact  that 
alumni  identified  both  old  and 
new  places.  The  University  Cen- 
tre and  Winegard  Walk,  for  exam- 
ple, weren’t  built  until  the  1970s, 
but  they  ranked  high  enough  with 
recent  graduates  to  make  the  over- 
all listing. 

“We  don’t  always  consider  the 
contemporary  landscape  as  being 
valuable  to  people,”  says  Paine. 
“We  tend  to  concentrate  on  older 
landscapes  and  buildings  because 
they  are  more  threatened." 


She  notes  that  the  mixture  of 
historical  buildings  and  new  land- 
scapes identified  by  alumni  rein- 
forces her  belief  that  a university 
campus  should  create  a sense  of 
continuity. 

In  the  centre  of  campus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  modem  architecture  of 
newer  buildings  is  balanced  by 
older  structures  and  many  large 
trees.  Students  sitting  on  the  steps 
outside  the  library  can’t  help  but 
notice  the  row  of  mature  conifers 
behind  Raithby  House,  says 
Paine.  “Those  are  trees  their 
grandparents  could  have  seen  and 
their  own  grandchildren  may  yet 
enjoy.” 

If  anything  surprised  Paine 
about  the  survey  results,  it  was 
that  women  tended  to  rate  many 
places  higher  in  value  than  men. 

Paine  received  help  in  her  re- 
search from  Prof.  Don  Reid,  Uni- 
versity School  of  Rural  Planning 
and  Development,  <uid  graduate 
students  Allison  Fleury  and 
Joanne  Duncan-Robinson  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology. 

Funding  was  provided  by  the 
Alma  Mater  Fund,  the  U of  G 
Alumni  Association,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Resources,  the 
OAC  dean’s  office  and  the  Land- 
scape Research  Group  at 
Guelph.O 


by  Keiith  Waddington 
University  Communications 
If  the  proverbial  tree  falls  in  the 
Arboretum’s  forest,  a member  of 
its  new  auxiliary  is  sure  to  hear  it. 

Ninety  members  strong  and  still 
counting  since  its  launch  in  Janu- 
ary, the  auxiliary  was  formed  to 
help  the  Arboretum  celebrate  its 
25th  anniversary  and  achieve  its 
mission  of  environmental  educa- 
tion, collection  maintenance  and 
research  support.  It  has  already 
covered  a lot  of  ground. 

The  auxiliary’s  goals  include 
promoting  co-operation  between 
staff  and  volunteers,  helping  to 
raise  funds  and  encouraging 
greater  public  interest  and  aware- 
ness through  events  and  activities. 

Members  have  been  attending 
orientation  sessions  to  learn  more 
about  the  Arboretum,  and  many 
helped  with  the  recent  Maple 
Syrup  Days  program.  Committees 
are  involved  in  special  events,  a 
plant  sale,  grounds,  a tree  atlas, 
fund  raising,  support  services,  do- 
cent training,  nature  centre  activi- 
ties and  auxiliary  administration. 

Auxiliary  convenor  Janet 
Dalgleish  believes  these  informal 
ambassadors  for  the  Arboretum 
will  help  it  grow  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

“Focused  active  input  from  the 
community  that  helps  expand  the 
efforts  of  staff  is  important  as  the 
Arboretum  comes  of  age,”  she 
says.  "By  learning  what  the  Arbo- 
retum is  all  about  and  sharing  it 
with  others,  volunteers  will  help 
increase  community  awareness  of 
this  wonderful  local  asset.” 

Ranked  as  the  second  most 
highly  valued  place  on  campus  by 
Guelph  alumni  in  a recent  survey 
by  Prof.  Cecelia  Paine,  Landscape 
Architecture  (see  story  at  left),  the 
Arboretum  attracts  more  than 
70,000  visitors  a year.  Growing 
right  alongside  its  popularity, 
however,  is  the  need  for  help  (in 
both  time  and  funds)  in  maintain- 
ing grounds  and  services.  And 
with  the  diversity  of  ages,  talents, 
interests,  skills  and  experience 
among  its  members,  the  auxiliary 
is  geared  to  do  this. 

Some  of  the  initiatives  the  auxil- 
iary is  currently  involved  in  are 
preparations  for  a 25th-anniver- 
sary  celebration  June  18,  gather- 
ing data  for  the  Ontario  Tree  Atlas 
project  and  getting  the  Arbore- 
tum's annual  plant  sale  off  the 


ground.  Healthy  herbaceous  plant 
donations  are  being  accepted  to  be 
potted  up.  grown  and  sold  by  vol- 
unteers this  fall. 

Arboretum  director  Prof.  Alan 
Watson  believes  that  staff  stand  to 
gain  as  much  as  volunteers  from 
their  collaborative  efforts. 

“Staff  will  acquire  new  perspec- 
tives and  insights  into  the  running 
of  the  Arboretum  when  ap- 
proached by  auxiliary  members 
with  questions  and  concerns,”  he 
says.  “And  given  the  level  of  in- 
terest among  this  ’exhilarating 
auxiliary,’  1 have  no  doubt  that 
volunteers  and  the  visitors  they 
work  with  will  find  involvement 
with  the  Arboretum  rewarding.” 

Dalgleish  believes  the  sense  of 
community  that  comes  from  vol- 
unteer work  is  what  fosters  the 
will  to  give. 

“Enthusiasm  brings  people  out, 
but  the  sense  of  ownership  that 
comes  from  participating  leads  to 
a commitment  that  brings  people 
back,”  she  says.  “The  assistance 
and  support  of  the  auxiliary  will 
help  the  Arboretum  grow  into  the 
future.”  □ 

Walking 
tours  run 
to  October 

From  May  to  October,  the  Arbore- 
tum will  be  offering  two-hour 
walking  tours  that  will  focus  on 
horticultural  or  natural  areas. 

The  tours,  available  by  reserva- 
tion only,  will  be  avjulable  Mon- 
days to  Fridays  between  9 and  10 
a.m.  or  1 and  2 p.m.  Each  tour  is 
about  1.5  kilometres  in  length. 

The  horticultural  tour  will  focus 
on  European  garden  roses  and 
wild  roses,  French  and  wild  lilacs, 
dwarf  pines,  yews  and  cypresses. 
The  natural  tour  will  focus  on 
meadows  and  swamps  and  a natu- 
ral history  of  Arboretum  fauna. 

Both  tours  will  include  hardy 
rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  gar- 
dens that  attract  wildlife,  old- 
growth  hardwood  forests,  rare  and 
endangered  trees  of  Ontario  and  a 
botanical  odyssey  of  65  families 
of  trees  from  around  the  world. 

Tour  reservations  must  be  made 
two  weeks  in  advance.  To  book  a 
tour,  call  Ext.  41 10.  CD 


The  second  most  highly  valued  site  on  campus,  the  Arboretum  gets  a helping  hand  from  dozens  of  volunteers. 
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OUR  COMMUNITY 

NOTICES 


Term 
Your  Com, 

“ BONUS R 

Deposits  from 
munity  Credit  Union 

\ATES  AVAILABLE  “ 

7 7 Guelpli  & Wellington 
V Credit Union 

GS 

is) 

Call  822-1072  for  details 

Open  house 

The  Central  Animal  Facility  will 
host  an  open  house  for  ail  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community 
May  15  from  noon  to  3 p.m.  A $3 
donation  to  (he  United  Way  buys  a 
hot  dog  lunch.  All  members  of  the 
facility  team  will  be  present  to  ex- 
plain their  services. 

House  tour 

The  Flora  Festival  House  Tour  is 
May  13  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Tickets  are  $10  in  advance,  $12  on 
the  day  of  the  tour.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  846-0331. 

CIDA  awards 

The  Canadian  International  De- 
velopment Agency  offers  awards 
up  to  $15,000  to  fund  M.Sc.  and 
MA  research  by  Canadians  in  de- 
veloping countries.  Application 
deadline  is  May  31.  Forms  and 
information  are  available  from  In- 
ternational Education  Services  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre. 

At  the  Arboretum 

Sunday  afternoon  walks  at  the  Ar- 
boretum continue  May  14  with  a 
focus  on  Mother’s  Day  May  14 
and  May  21  with  a look  at  migrat- 
ing vireos,  warblers,  tanagers  and 
flycatchers.  The  walks  leave  from 
the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

Campus  worship 

Roman  Catholic  Eucharist  is  cele- 
brated Sundays  at  1 0: 10  a.m.  in  the 


lobby  of  the  School  of  Landscape 
.Architecture.  Womanspirit,  a 
spirituality  circle  open  to  all 
women,  runs  Fridays  at  1 2: 10  p.m. 
in  UC  533. 

Ecosystem  health 
The  Tri-Council  Eco-Research 
Chair  in  Ecosystem  Health  pre- 
sents a seminar  on  “Assessing 
Agroecosystems:  An  International 
Health  Perspective”  May  11  at  4 
p.m.  in  Room  109  of  Blackwood 
Hall.  Guest  speaker  is  Prof.  David 
Waltner-Toews,  Population  Medi- 
cine. 

Tennis,  anyone? 

The  U of  G Tennis  Club  will  hold 
information  and  registration  ses- 
sions May  11  and  12  from  11:30 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard.  The  club's  gen- 
eral meeting  is  May  1 5 at  6:30  p.m. 
in  Room  202  of  the  Athletics  Cen- 
tre. For  more  information,  call 
Prof.  Reggie  Lo  at  Ext.  3363. 

Economically  speaking 

The  Department  of  Economics 
seminar  series  continues  May  12 
with  a talk  by  Joris  Pinkse  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  on 
“A  Nonparametric  Misspecifica- 
tlon  Test”  and  May  19  with  Barb 
Bloemhof  of  McMaster  Univer- 
sity on  “A  Geometric  Approach  to 
Econometrics.”  The  talks  are  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Room  132  of  the 
MaclGnnon  Building. 


Spring  & Summer  Accommodation 

Student  Housing  Services  4-  University  of  Guelph 
May  10-August  13 
Fum/shed  Apartments  $550/month  4 Fum/sfted  Houses  $650/month 
Liz  Bruder  (519)  824-4120.  Ext.  2348 
Fax:  767-1670  ore-mail:  lbruder@uoguelph.ca 
Hostel  Rooms:  $29.77/night  (single)  / $41 .87/night  (double) 

$1 82.28/week  (single)  / $252.84/week  (double) 
Joan  Dunbar  (519)  824-4120,  Ext.  2694 
Fax;  767-1670  or  e-mail;  jdunbar@uoguelph.ca 


FOR  4 LEARNING 
4 ADVENTURE  & 

4 FUN  (6-16  yrs.) 


FOR  INFORMATION  CALL:  824-5150 


Horse  sense 

What  makes  horses  tick?  Find  out 
May  27  when  the  Equine  Research 
Centre  presents  a workshop  on 
horse  behavior  called  ‘The  Think- 
ing Horse”  at  the  Royal  Canadian 
Legion.  Guest  speakers  are 
Katherine  Houpt  and  Harold  Hintz 
of  Cornel!  University  and  Deb 
Bennet  from  California.  Cost  is 
$69.  Register  at  837-006 1 . 

studio  tour 

The  annual  Hills  of  Erin  studio 
tour  runs  May  20  to  22  from  10 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Nine  rural  studios 
will  open  their  doors  to  display  the 
works  of  17  artists  and  artisans. 
There  is  no  admission  fee  for  the 
self-guided  tour.  Maps  are  avail- 


able from  the  Guelph  Arts  Council 
and  Guelph  Tourism  Connections. 
For  more  information,  call  855- 
4438  or  855-4347. 

Redress  your  stress 

The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  will  run  an 
evening  class  May  23  to  June  29 
from  8 to  9 p.m.  in  Room  335  of 
the  University  Centre.  Classes  are 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Cost  for 
12  sessions  is  $40  for  students, 
$120  for  non-students.  For  more 
details,  leave  a message  at  Ext. 
2662. 

Dinosaurs  return 

The  dinosaur  mobile  from  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  is  return- 
ing to  the  Wellington  County  Mu- 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  RENT  FOR  RENT 


Large  room  in  open-concept  home  for 
professional  responsible  male,  bath- 
room, share  Kitchen  with  one  other 
adult,  parking,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
available  May  1. 766-0167. 

Two  large  furnished  rooms  in  home, 
separate  entrance  with  kitchen,  laun- 
dry. cable  TV.  parking.  University  and 
Stone  Road  area,  non-smokers,  ab- 
stainers, no  pets,  available  May  1 or 
Sept.  1,  $350  a month  inclusive,  763- 
1568. 

Furnished  room  in  two-bedroom 
downtown  apartment,  available  now 
until  May  31  or  end  of  June,  $60  a 
week,  Dennis,  823-9210. 

Main  floor  of  three-bedroom  1.300- 
square-foot  bungalow,  living  room  with 
fireplace,  dining  room,  modern 
kitchen,  airconditioning,  garden,  ga- 
rage, laundry,  cable  TV.  five-minute 
walk  to  campus,  $1 ,200  a month  inclu- 
sive, available  June  1.  John,  767- 
1715. 

Three-bedroom  lakefront  cottage  on 
island  lake,  Bruce  Peninsula,  July  and 
August.  Ext.  2188  or  836-1397. 


Large  furnished  room  in  private  adult 
home,  walk-in  closet,  bathroom, 
shared  kitchen  and  laundry,  1 5-minute 
walk  to  campus,  on  bus  route,  avail- 
able from  May  to  September.  Ext.  8964 
or  822-2336  after  5 p.m. 
Four-bedroom  house,  large  backyard, 
patio,  shed,  driveway,  York  Road  area, 
reduced  to  $750  a month  plus  utilities 
for  summer,  $1,000  in  September  plus 
utilities,  available  May  1 , 856-9132. 
Furnished  three-bedroom  house  to  re- 
sponsible tenants,  two  baths,  office, 
appliances,  convenient  to  downtown, 
schools  and  shopping,  on  bus  route, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  available  end  of 
August  for  one  year,  836-01 64. 
Three-bedroom  island  cottage  on 
Newboro  Lake,  north  of  Kingston, 
good  swimming,  fishing,  canoeing, 
available  June  1 toJuly21  and  Aug. 26 
to  Sept.  30,  836-0098  or  613-733- 
6152. 

Cottage  on  Bruce  Peninsula,  reason- 
able. Ext.  6181  or  824-5878. 

Two-bedroom  cottage  near  Lake 
Huron,  fireplace,  deck,  microwave, 
gas  barbecue,  large  private  yard,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  available  July  29  to 
Aug.  12,  824-2259  after  5:30  p.m. 


V: 

H 


acationers 

ouse 


^are 


“The  company  with 
seasoned  police  experience 
and  the  lowest  rates." 


(519)  821-2676 


George  A Paterson 
Associate 


'Fresh  Cut  Flowers 
® and  Plants  at 

Wholesale  Like  Prices" 


THE 


Flowet> 

nrow  w\ 


Mother's  Day  Specials 

Dozen  Long-Stem  Roses  $19.99 
Dozen  Carnations  $ 9.99 

'Dtlivery  Extra 

10  Paisley  Rd.,  Royal  City  Plaza 

(519)  822-2097 


seum  and  Archives  May  16  to  21. 
“Dinosaur  Days"  at  the  museum 
will  include  a special  movie  and 
hands-on  activities  for  children. 
Admission  is  $1  to  the  mobile  and 
50  cents  to  the  museum. 

At  the  festival 

The  Guelph  Spring  Festival  con- 
tinues May  12  with  the  GSF 
Chamber  Orchestra  led  by  violin- 
ist Martin  Beaver  in  concert  at  8 
p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall.  On 
May  13,  Black  Umfolosi  performs 
at  2:30  and  8 p.m.  at  War  Mem 
Hall.  Scheduled  May  14  are  the 
Bahamas  National  Youth  Choir  at 
3 p.m.  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
and  the  GSF  Chamber  Orchestra  at 
8 p.m.  at  War  Mem.  For  ticket 
information,  call  821-3210.  □ 


FOR  SALE 


1991  Rockwood  hardtop  camper, 
sleeps  six,  all  facilities,  deluxe  wheels, 
excellent  condition.  Ext.  2398  or  843- 
5834. 

Women's  right-handed  golf  clubs, 
used  for  one  season;  new  spikeless 
Footjoy  golf  shoes,  women’s  size  8; 
wall-hugger  recliners,  forest  green,  ex- 
cellent condition;  tables:  rectangular 
coffee  table,  end  table  and  matching 
TV  stand  with  VCR  shell  and  storage 
for  VCR  tapes,  pecan  finish,  Jane, 
leave  message  at  856-4046. 

Estate  sale:  14-inch  color  TV,  antique 
solid  walnut  dining  table  and  six  chairs, 
Osterizer  blender,  tri-lite  floor  lamp, 
vacuum  cleaner  and  attachments, 
patio  chairs  and  lounge,  fans,  GE 
heater,  small  arborite  folding  table, 
mirrors,  Crown  sealers,  new  towels, 
semi-sheer  drapes,  etc..  624-3306. 
Raspberry  canes,  perennials,  black 
and  red  currant  bushes.  Kris,  822- 
0289  between  6 and  9 p.m. 

Three-bedroom  bungalow,  850  square 
feet,  large  lot,  hardwood  floors,  four- 
piece  bath,  family  room  in  basement 
with  two  additional  bedrooms  and 
three-piece  bath,  close  to  schools  and 
shopping,  Lam.  836-71 34  after  5 p.m. 


AVAILABLE 


Pet-sittIng  in  your  home  by  vet  student, 
reasonable  rates,  references  avail- 
able, Anne,  766-0193. 


WANTED 


Used  jar-mill,  urgently:  needed,  Arkell 
Research  Stalion,*836*0160.  * * ‘ 
Computer  desk,  621-6432. 

Mature  student  to  provide  child  care  in 
my  home  lor  three  boys,  ages  10.  7 
and  4,  must  be  available  from  July  17 
to  Aug.  31 . references  required,  Angie, 
Ext.  6703  or  821-9693. 

House  of  Brougham  light  pine  enter- 
tainment centre,  three  single  bed 
frames,  six  horseshoes,  658-9936. 
Ride  between  Guelph  and  Toronlo  for 
spring  semester,  in  Guelph  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  from  4 to  7 p.m.,  willing 
to  share  gas  costs,  eltiier  direction  or 
day  would  help,  Lyla,  416-536-6381. 


THANK  YOU 


Thanks  to  all  who  participated  In  my 
retirement  party.  It  was  sincerely  ap- 
preciated. 

Allan  Gray,  Vehicle  Services 
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Commemorative  event 
for  animals  May  11 


U of  G will  hold  its  third  axmual 
commemorative  event  to  recog- 
nize the  contributions  of  ani- 
mals to  leaching  and  research 
May  1 1 . 

The  Gathering  to  Reflect  on 
the  Use  of  Animals  In  Research 
and  Teaching  at  the  University 
of  Guelph  begins  at  12:30  p.m. 
in  Room  1 07  of  the  MacKinnon 
building.  After  a short  service, 
participants  will  move  to 
Branion  Plaza  to  lay  flowers  at 
a commemorative  monument 
dedicated  in  1993. 

The  ceremony,  presented  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Guelph’s 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  Animal 
Welfare,  is  co-ordinated  by 
Prof.  Hank  Davis,  Psychology, 
and  postdoctoral  research  assis- 
tant Allison  Taylor.  It  is  de- 


signed to  encourage  sensitivity 
about  the  use  of  animals  at  the 
University.  Because  animals’ 
contributions  to  research  and 
teaching  are  taken,  not  given, 
the  co-ordinators  slres.s  that  the 
gathering  is  not  intended  to 
“thank”  the  animals,  but  to  rec- 
ognize their  contributions. 

Taylor  says  the  positive  reac- 
tions generated  by  past  gather- 
ings have  been  graliiying.  “The 
feedback  from  the  public  and 
other  universities  across  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  has 
demonstrated  a real  acceptance 
of  the  concept,”  she  says. 

All  members  of  the  University 
community  and  surrounding 
area  are  welcome  to  attend  the 
commemoration.  Q 


BYTE  columnist  to  speak 
at  technology  conference 


The  25th  annual  conference  of  the 
Association  for  Media  and  Tech- 
nology in  Canada  is  being  held  on 
campus  May  14  to  17. 

Keynote  speakers  include  Jerry 
Poumelle,  a columnist  with  BYTE 
magazine  and  author  of  numerous 
articles  on  the  interaction  of  tech- 
nology and  conservation,  as  well 
as  books  of  fiction  and  non-fic- 
tion. 

He  will  discuss  “Collaboration 
Through  Technology  in  the  2 1st 
Century”  May  1 5 at  9 a.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  General  admis- 
sion for  his  talk  is  $10. 

Also  slated  to  speak  are  George 
Khoury,  IBM  Canada  Ltd.’s  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 


Services,  and  Veronica  Lacey,  di- 
rector of  education  with  the  North 
York  Board  of  Education. 

On  May  1 5 and  1 6,  more  than  30 
exhibitors  — including  IBM, 
Sony,  Panasonic,  NEC  and  AD- 
COM  — will  be  set  up  in  Peter 
Cl^k  Hall.  U of  G faculty  and 
staff  are  invited  to  visit  the  exhib- 
its area  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
There  is  no  charge  — just  pick  up 
a security  badge  across  from  the 
information  desk  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre. 

For  more  information,  call  Don 
McIntosh  in  Teaching  Support 
Services  at  Ext.  2972  or  send  e- 
mail  to  mcintosh@uoguelph.ca.O 


Student  e-mail  addresses 
join  electronic  directory 


U of  G’s  electronic  campus  direc- 
tory is  getting  a new  addition  this 
month.  The  e-mail  addresses  of 
students  currently  on  the  central 
UNIX  system  are  slated  to  join  the 
listings  May  15. 

The  electronic  directory  can  be 
accessed  on  GRIFF  or  MASLO. 
When  you  select  “Campus  Direc- 
tory,” you’ll  get  a choice  of  “Fac- 
ulty, Staff  and  Affiliated  Organi- 
zations” or  "Students”  (graduate 
or  undergraduate).  After  you 


make  your  choice,  you  enter  the 
name  of  the  person  you  want  to 
find. 

Changes  to  the  directory  data- 
bases can  be  made  by  sending  no- 
tification by  e-mail  to  direc- 
tory@telserv.ccs.uoguelph.ca  for 
faculty,  staff  and  affiliated  organi- 
zations  and  to  opadmin® 
uoguelph.ca  for  students. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  call 
the  Telecommunications  help 
desk  at  Ext.  4444.  □ 


APPOINTMENTS 


David  Barney  has  changed  em- 
ployment in  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science  from 
MTS  V at  the  Elora  Research  Sta- 
tion to  manager  of  the  Arkell  ani- 
mal facilities. 

OAC  dean  Rob  McLaughlin  has 
been  reappointed  for  a second 
five-year  term,  effective  Aug.  1. 

Glenn  White  will  change  em- 
ployment June  1 from  controller 


in  the  Real  Estate  Division  to  ^ 
manager  of  Revenue  Control  in  i 
Financial  Services.  □ 


GRAD  NEWS 


The  final  oral  examination  of 
Laercio  Malburg,  a PhD  candi- 
date in  the  Department  of  Micro- 
biology, is  May  12  at  9:10  a.m.  in 
Room  319  of  the  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  Building.  The  thesis 
is  "Studies  on  the  Multiplicity  of 
Genes  Coding  for  Glucanases  and 
Xylanases  in  Fibrobacter  Suc- 
cinogenes  S85.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Cecil  Forsberg.  □ 


JOBS 


As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  May  5, 
1995,  the  following  position  was 
available  to  on-campus  employees 
only: 

Veterinary  Technician/Radiol- 
ogy, Veterinary  Teaching  Hospi- 
tal, temporary  leave  from  June  19 
to  Feb.  16/96.  Salary;  $15.70  to 
$18.59  an  hour.  Removal  date: 
May  12/95.0 


FAX  anything 
to  anywhere! 


For  as  low  as 

50'^/page 

at  the 

U.C.  Box  Office 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 


by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1 . Actor  Keach 
6.  Give  strength 
to 

11.  Ties  together 

13.  Crusoe's 
companion 

14.  Work  up 

15.  Pea 

16.  James  or  Dizzy 

17.  Hymn  tune 
19.  Weaverbird 
21.  Fatima’s 

husband 

23.  Ooze 

24.  Mountaineer's 
climbing  aid 

26.  Happy 

29.  Gentlemens' 
servants 

30.  Of  a thread 

31.  Face  covering 

32.  In  the  past 

33.  Dishonest 
36.  Brittany  and 

Fairchild 
39.  French  river 

41.  Grieve  over 

42.  Isolate 

44.  Actually 
existing;  Latin 

45.  Carbon 
covered 

46.  Standees' 
handgrip 

47.  Drum  string 


DOWN 

1.  N.W.T.'s 

transportation 

2.  Property 
charges 

3.  Composers' 
group 

4.  Part  of  the 
Pacific 

5.  Thus  far 

6.  Rabbit 

7.  Latvian  capital 

8.  Flatter  servilely 

9.  King  Arthur's 
court  site 

10.  Tuber  bud 

12.  Confidential 

13.  Circulate,  as 
blood 

18.  Move  like 
unipods 

20.  Place  upright 

22.  Officeholders 

24.  Separate  into 
couples 

25.  Figment  of  the 


imagination 

26.  Bashkir’s 
capital 

27.  Coloring  matter 

28.  Woman's 
costume 

29.  Metrical 
compositions 

31.  Wernher 

Braun 

33.  Walking  stick 

34.  Spaghetti  or 
ravioli 

35.  German  dollar 

37.  Pennine  Alps 
peak 

38.  Breathe  hard 

40.  Counsel 

41.  Two  times 

43.  3.8,6.:  abbr. 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2. 


FREDERICK  TRA  VEL 

TEN  DAY  ALASKA  CRUISE 

August  4 to  13, 1995 

•f  Full  Open  Day  in  Anchorage 

♦ 7 Day  Glacier  Route  Cruise  on  Holland 
America's  S.S.  Rotterdam 
Visit  Valdez,  Sitka,  Juneau,  Ketchikan 

♦ Door-to-Door  Service-Escorted 

Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street 
Phone  (519)  836-0061 

♦ FREE  Tickets/Brochure  Delivery  to  U of  G -f  Business  & Leisure  Specialists 


COME  TO  THE  PRINTERY  FOR  ... 

High  Volume  and  Custom  Photocopying 
^Reports,  Theses,  PreseniaUons.  Course  Material,  Handouts 
^Covers  and  Bindings  are  also  availabte 
^ Fast  turn-around 

❖ Canon  COLOUR  Laser  Copies 
✓ onto  paper  AND  overheads 
/ from  photos,  slides,  books 

SAVE  10%  on  your  next  order  with  this  ad 

ALSO:  We  do  PRINTING  and  have  a targe 
selection  of  OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

824-9297 


msSery^ 


Cork  Street  Eatl,  Downtown  Guelph 
(near  the  buMi  on  tbe  squire) 

Free  delivery  u>  campus 
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Mud,  sweat  and  tiers 

Students  rebuild  day-care  playground 


by  Anne  LeBoId 
Office  of  Research 


It  took  nine  days  of  elbow  grease 
and  sweaty  brows,  but  U of  G land- 
scape architecture  students  have 
rebuilt  the  Homewood  day-care 
playground  — for  a whopping 
$50,000  less  than  retail  cost. 

Led  by  Prof.  Nate  Perkins.  Land- 
scape Architecture,  the  students 
have  installed  original  play  equip- 
ment, increased  play  space  and 
embellished  the  playground  with 
trees,  plants,  poles  and  paint. 

“I  think  we’ve  created  a unique, 
diverse  and  exciting  play  environ- 
ment for  kids  that  does  more  than 
meet  needs  and  standards,”  says 
Perkins.  “It  challenges  the  kids  as 
much  as  it  has  challenged  us." 

It  all  started  when  the  non-profit 
day-care  centre  located  on  the 
Homewood  Health  Centre  prop- 
erty needed  to  redesign  its  play- 
ground and  turned  to  Perkins  for 
help. 

The  centre’s  need  became  a per- 
sonal challenge  for  Perkins  and 
research  initiatives  for  master’s 
students  George  Antoniuk  and 
Steve  Barnhart,  who  designed  the 
new  playground  with  input  from 
the  day-care  staff  and  children. 

When  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 


Social  Services  and  Homewood 
heard  about  the  project,  they  each 
kicked  in  $15,000,  and  Canada’s 
top  playground  equipment  manu- 
facturer, Paris,  agreed  to  provide 
some  customized  play  equipment. 
Thanks  to  the  donations  and  input 
from  staff,  Perkins  and  the  stu- 
dents have  given  the  playground 
an  $80,000  makeover ...  at  a cost 
of  $30,000. 

Changes  to  the  playground  in- 
clude adding  two  custom-de- 
signed play  structures  with  slides 
and  tubes  to  crawl  through,  plant- 
ing trees  and  shrubs,  adding  “talk 
tubes”  for  communication  be- 
tween the  lop  and  bottom  of  a hill, 
painting  the  pavement  with  color- 
ful designs  and  decorating  a fence 
with  play  panels. 

“It’s  been  an  incredible  success 
from  a student  standpoint,”  he 
says.  “They’ve  commented  on 
how  much  they’ve  learned,  how 
much  they’ve  enjoyed  it  and  how 
much  the  class  came  together.  It’s 
been  really  rewarding  — they’ll 
remember  the  results  of  their  work 
instead  of  scores  on  their  exams.” 

This  project  was  also  sponsored 
by  the  Landscape  Research  Group 
atUofG.a 


□ 


♦ Auto  Home 

•f  Business  Life 

T.G.  Colley  & Sons  Limited 

Insurance  Brokers  Since  1934 


34  Harvard  Road,  Cuelph 


(5W  824-4040  Fax:  763-6839 


Cowling,  Strathy  & Henderson 

BABRISTEBS  4 SOLlCITOnS- PATENTS  TRADE-MARK  AGENTS 

YOU  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 
TO  A BREAKFAST  SEMINAR  ON 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  TECHNOLOGY  LAW 

Chair:  W.  David  Petras 

♦ Developments  in  Canadian  Patent  Law  - Patenting 

Biotechnology 

-John  R.  Rudolph 

♦ Developments  in  U.S.  Patent  Law  - Patenting  Sojhvare 
-Jeffrey  T.  Imai 

♦ International  Trade-Mark  Strategy  - Where  to  Start 

•Dale  E.  Schlosser 

♦ Technology  Audits  - Do  You  Know  What  You  Have? 

•Thomas  K.  Hunter 


Date: 

Time: 

Location: 


ToAttend: 


\Vedne.sday,May  24, 1995 

7:30  a.ni.  to  9:00  a.m.  - Breakfast  will  be  provided 

Valhalla  Inn  • Kitchener  Suite 

King  and  Benton  Streets.  Kitchener 

(Free  parking  - Charles  Street  entrance) 

Please  call  Janet  Wildfong  at576-6910 
by  May  17, 1995 


Suiic  1 100.  50  Queen  Street  Nonh 
Kitchener.  Ontario  N2H  6M2 
(519)  576-6910 


19  Thome  Street 
Camhridjie.  Ontario  N I R 5\M 
(519)  621-6910 

VANXOUVER  ♦ MOSCOW 
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William  Noah  poses  in  front  of  one  of  his  works  that  are  included  in  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre’s  touring 
exhibition  of  Inuit  art.  Pho(o  by  Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 

International  tour  of  Inuit  art 
comes  home  for  the  summer 


by  Kerith  Waddington 
University  Communications 

An  exhibition  of  Inuit  art 
that’s  been  on  tour  since  last 
August  is  back  home  in  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre  until 
Sept.  10. 

"Qamanittuaq”  (“Where  the 
River  Widens”)  is  a selection  of 
77  contemporary  Inuit  pieces  fea- 
turing 19  artists  from  Baker  Lake 
in  the  Northwest  Territories.  Part 
of  the  art  centre’s  collection,  the 
works  illustrate  the  traditions,  leg- 
ends and  contemporary  lifestyles 
of  the  Inuit.  The  international  lour 
was  launched  last  August  in  Baker 
Lake. 

On  hand  for  a recent  opening 
reception  to  mark  the  return  of  the 
art  to  Guelph  was  Baker  Lake  art- 
ist and  community  leader  William 
Noah,  who  is  related  to  17  of  the 


artists  whose  work  is  on  display. 
Noah  noted  that  the  works  span  35 
years  of  drawing  history  in  his 
community  and,  as  such,  are  gen- 
erational in  their  perspective. 

“My  older  sisters  grew  up  listen- 
ing to  my  grandmother’s  legends, 
so  they  drew  self-explanatory  sto- 
ries on  paper  reflecting  what 
they’d  heard,”  he  says.  “As  the 
youngest  in  my  family,  I wasn’t 
told  as  many  traditions.  So  I draw 
things  just  as  I see  them,  things 
that  have  real  truth  behind  them 
and  that  are  not  make-believe.  My 
gift  is  the  real  lime.” 

Bom  near  Back  River  in  1944 
and  moving  to  Baker  Lake  in 
1957,  Noah  was  inspired  to  draw 
by  his  mother,  Jessie  Oonark,  the 
first  person  in  the  community  to 
draw  on  paper.  An  art  centre  was 
founded  in  her  name  in  1991. 


Cowling,  Strathy  & Henderson 

BARRISTERS  4 SOLICITORS  • PATENT  4 TRADE-MARK  AGENTS 


Cowling,  Strathy  & Henderson 
is  pleased  to  announce  that 


John  R.  Rudolph 

is  now  a member  of  our 
Kitchener  Intellectual  Property 
Department. 


John  has  practised  in  our  Ottawa  Intellectual  Property  Department 
since  his  Call  to  the  Bar  in  1992.  His  pracrice  includes  prosecution'  Of 
patent  and  trade-mark  applications  and  litigation  in  all  intellectual 
property  matters.  John  is  a Canadian  and  a U.S.  Patent  Agent  and  a 
member  of  the  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  institute  of  Canada. 

John  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Ottawa  Faculty  of  Law.  He 
also  holds  B.Sc.  and  M.Sc.  degrees  in  physiology  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  a Ph.D.  in  medical  sciences  from  McMaster  University.  John 
is  the  author  of  numerous  legal  and  scientific  papers. 

John  joins  our  Technology  Group  which  provides  intellectual 
property  and  corporate  advice  to  knowledge-based  businesses  and  insti- 
tutions. His  direct  line  is  575-7530. 

Cowling.  Strathy  & Henderson,  the  only  national  law  firm  located 
in  Waterloo  Region,  has  Canada's  largest  intellectual  property  practice. 
Over  280  professionals  provide  expert  legal  services  from  offices  located 
in  Kitchener.  Cambridge.  Toronto.  Ottawa,  Vancouver  and  Moscow. 


Suite  1 100.  50  Queen  Street  Nonh 
Kitchener.  Ontario  N2H  6M2 
(519)  576-6910 


19  Thome  Street 
Cambridge.  Ontario  NIR  5W| 
(519)  621-6910 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  exhibi- 
tion includes  four  of  Noah’s  con- 
temporary landscapes.  In  them,  he 
blends  the  old  with  the  new  by 
portraying  traditional  welcoming 
meals,  people  making  hand  sig- 
nals that  tell  others  far  away  of  the 
presence  and  location  of  caribou, 
and  strategically  placed  piles  of 
rocks  that  tell  a story  to  those  who 
follow  behind. 

Photogenic  in  that  they  represent 
real  places  and  events,  his  draw- 
ings also  possess  unique  Inuk  and 
Baker  Lake  elements  that  — when 
combined  with  the  more  legen- 
dary story-telling  work  of  his 
predecessors  — create  an  over- 
view of  contemporary  times  at 
Baker  Lake. 

Noah  says  the  tour  was  impor- 
tant for  members  of  his  commu- 
nity and  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  see  a large  collection  of  their 
own  artwork. 

“Seeing  the  beautiful  artwork 
coming  out  of  the  community 
opened  many  people’s  eyes  to  the 
vision  we  as  a people  possess,”  he 
says.  “It  is  an  important  way  to 
preserve  our  culture,  and  it  opens 
up  communication  between  peo- 
ple.” 

Once  the  tour  leaves  Guelph,  it 
will  spend  another  two  years  on 
the  road,  with  stops  to  include 
Winnipeg,  St.  John’s,  Nfld.,  Lon- 
don and  Ottawa.  □ 

Library  hours 

During  the  spring  semester,  library 
hours  and  services  are  operating 
on  the  following  schedule.  Until 
Aug.  19,  the  McLaughlin  Library 
will  be  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.  Monday  to  Friday  and  from 
noon  to  10  p.m.  weekends  and 
holidays. 

Until  May  14,  the  Veterinary 
Science  Section  is  open  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Monday  to  Friday 
and  closed  on  the  weekend.  From 
May  1 5 to  Aug.  1 9.  it  will  be  open 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  10p.m.  Monday 
to  Thursday,  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Fridays,  noon  to  5 p.m.  on  week- 
ends and  closed  on  statutory  holi- 
days. 

For  reference  service  hours,  call 
Ext.  3617.  n 
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Open  house 

Animal-Care  Services  is 
holding  its  annual  open  house 
May  18  from  noon  to  3;  15 
p.m.  at  the  Central  Animal  Fa- 
cility on  McGilvray  Street. 
Members  of  the  Animal-Care 
Services  team  will  be  on  hand 
to  explain  their  services  and 
lead  tours  of  the  facility.  A $3 
donation  to  the  United  Way 
buys  a hot  dog  lunch.  There 
will  also  be  free  draws  for 
prizes. 

Candidate 
to  speak 

Prof.  Gary  Kachanoski,  acan- 
didateforthe  position  of  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Land 
Resource  Science,  will  give  a 
public  presentation  May  19  at 
9: 1 0 a.m.  in  Room  1 24  of  the 
Richards  Building.  A ques- 
tion period  will  follow  the 
talk. 

The  se^h  committee  for 
the  position  invites  com- 
ments from  members  of  the 
University  community  fol- 
lowing the  presentation. 
They  should  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  committee 
chair.  OAC  dean  Rob 


McLaughlin,  by  June  1. 

Inside: 

Nine  staff  vie  for  seats 
on  B of  G 2 

Students  set  sights  on 
Virtual  community'  . . 3 

Rural  outreach  program 
targets  abuse  against 
women 4 

Environmentalists,  rock 
climbers  face  off  over 
ancient  cedars  ....  5 

Winning  the  beer  war . 5 

Calendar 7 


Thought  for  the  week 

Gossip  is  what  no  one 
claims  to  like  — but 
everyone  enjoys. 

Joseph  Conrad 

DOWNTOWN  (Ht 


A shoulder  to  rely  on 

Biochemistry  professor  David  Josephy  up  with  a new  version  of  a test  for  can- 
has  good  news  for  Thelma  the  rat  and  cer-causing  agents  that  is  animal-free, 
her  fellow  research  animals.  He's  come  See  story  on  page  4. 

Photo  by  Trfna  Koster,  Office  of  Research 


Award  honors  volunteer  work 


Former  U of  G chief  librarian  Florence 
Partridge  is  the  1995  winner  of  the  U of  G 
Alumni  Association’s  (UGAA)  Alumni 
Volunteer  Award.  The  honor  was  bestowed 
May  1 1 at  a reception  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  for  alumni  who  volun- 
teer at  the  University. 

Partridge  was  presented  with  a framed 
citation  by  Doug  Hoffman,  chair  of 
Alumni-in-Action,  and  a U of  G lamp  by 
retired  OAC  dean  Clay  Switzer,  chair  of 
the  UGAA.  In  accepting  the  award,  she 
likened  herself  to  the  Crimean  War  heroine 
Florence  Nightingale.  “We  share  the  same 
first  name,  Florence.  We're  both  birds  — 
Nightingale  and  Partridge.  And  now  peo- 
ple can  refer  to  me,  as  they  referred  to  her, 
as  the  lady  with  the  lamp.” 

Hoffman  and  the  other  alumni  who  nomi- 
nated her  for  the  award  suggest  the  com- 


parison goes  much  deeper.  The  citation 
called  her  “an  extraordinarily  dedicated 
and  committed  volunteer  . . . who  has 
served  her  alma  mater  and  the  city  of 
Guelph  with  amazing  vigor  and  imagina- 
tion." 

A 1926  graduate  of  Macdonald  Institute. 
Partridge  also  holds  a degree  in  library 
science  from  the  University  of  Toronto. 
She  was  librarian  at  the  OAC  library  in 
•Massey  Hall,  then  U of  G chief  librarian 
until  herretirement  in  1971.  Her  time  since 
then  has  been  filled  with  volunteer  work 
and  travel. 

She  was  the  first  president  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Guelph  Museum,  served  on  the  mu- 
seum board  of  management  and  was  ac- 
tively involved  in  developing  its  catalogu- 

See  RECEPTION  on  page  3 


Newman  named 
to  Royal  Society 

by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Prof.  Jay  Newman,  Philosophy,  has  been  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  by  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences. 

Newman  is  one  of  17 
current  and  retired 
Guelph  faculty  mem- 
bers who  hold  the  fel- 
lowship and  the  third 
from  the  Department  of 
Philosophy.'  His  nomi- 
nation citation  states 
that  his  “four  scholarly 
volumes  on  religious 
tolerance  and  pluralism 
have  made  him  one  of 
the  world's  principal 
authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject.” The  four  are  Foim- 
dations  of  Religious  Tol- 
erance, Fanatics  and  Hypocrites,  Competition  in  Re- 
ligious Life  and  On  Religious  Freedom. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski  says  he’s  "de- 
lighted" with  Newman’s  election  to  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety. “It  will  add  lustre  to  the  reputation  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  is  a tribute  to  the  Department  of  Philosophy," 
he  says. 

Newman  also  believes  his  election  is  to  some  extent 
“a  reflection  of  the  high  regard  in  which  the  Philoso- 
phy Department  is  held  and.  in  particular,  Michael 
Ruse.”  Ruse  was  named  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1 986. 

Other  current  Guelph  faculty  members  who  arc 
fellows  of  the  society  are  Profs.  Terry  Beveridge, 
Microbiology;  Derek  Bewley,  Ann  Oaks  and  Larry 
Peterson,  Botany;  Chris  Gray.  Gabriel  Karl.  Bernhard 
Nickel  and  John  Simpson,  Physics;  Paul  Hebert.  Zo- 
ology; Ken  Kasha,  Crop  Science;  research  vice-presi- 
dent Larry  Milligan;  and  CBS  dean  Bruce  Sells. 
Three  retired  faculty  also  hold  fellowships  — Peter 
Egelstaff,  Physics;  Alex  Michalos,  Philosophy;  and 
D.C.  Masters,  History. 

Established  in  1883.  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
mms  “to  promote  learning  and  research  in  the  arts, 
letters  and  sciences."  In  its  role  as  Canada's  National 
Academy,  it  draws  on  the  knowledge  and  expertise 
of  its  members  to  recognize  and  honor  distinguished 
accomplishments,  to  advise  on  the  state  of  scholar- 
ship and  culture  across  the  country,  and  to  inform  the 
public  on  noteworthy  social,  scientific  and  ethical 
questions  of  the  day. 

“I  am  pleased  to  have  been  elected  to  the  Royal 
Society  because  my  election  will  permit  me  to  make 
more  frequent  and  more  severe  criticisms  of  the  me- 
diocrity and  indolence  of  fellow  academics,"  says 
Newman.  "I  also  feel  that  my  election  will  go  a long 
way  towards  persuading  my  mother  that  I have  indeed 
chosen  a suitable  vocation." 

A past  president  of  the  Canadian  Theological  Soci- 
ety, Newman  is  also  the  author  of  The  Mental  Phi- 
losophy of  John  Henry  Newnum  and  The  Journalist 
in  Plato's  Cave.  A new  book.  Religion  Versus  Tele- 
vision, will  be  published  in  early  1996  by  Paragon 
House.O 


Prof.  Jay  Newman 
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LETTERS 

Article  omits 
physics  prof 

When  reading  ihe  May  3 At 
Guelph  article  about  the  centennial 
of  the  Department  of  Physics,  I 
was  surprised  and  disappointed 
that  you  mentioned  every  faculty 
member  hired  by  the  department 
with  the  exception  of  me. 

To  fill  in  the  missing  details,  I 
was  hired  in  1990  in  the  area  of 
experimental  condensed  matter 
physics  to  study  the  mechanical 
and  magnetic  properties  of  thin 
films. 

Pardon  my  surprise,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  (to  my  knowledge) 
that  I have  been  edited  into  obliv- 
ion. 

Prof.  John  Dutcher 
Department  of  Physics 

Harassment 
office  seeks 
adviser 

The  Sexual  and  Gender  Har- 
assment Office  is  looking  for 
a faculty  member  to  fill  the 
male  adviser  position  when 
Leonard  ft^yra  leaves  at  the 
end  of  June. 

Applicants  should  under- 
stand and  have  experience  in 
matters  of  policy  and  educa- 
tion related  to  sexual  and  gen- 
der harassment.  Experience 
in  conflict  resolution  and  me- 
diation is  also  desirable. 

Appointment  to  this  part- 
time  position  is  for  a renew- 
able term  of  one  year.  For 
more  information  or  an  appli- 
cation, call  Brian  Sullivan, 
associate  vice-president,  stu- 
dent affairs,  at  Ext.  3868. 0 


SECURITY  IN  YOUR  RETIREMENT 
REQUIRES  PROFESSIONAL  ADVICE 


if  iBRIGHTSIDE  FI>fA>JCIAL 

SERVICES  INC. 


Specializing  in: 
Retirement  Planning 
Estate  Planning 
RRSPs 
RRIFs 

Mutual  Funds 


Robert  Denis. 

B.Sc.  Ag.  78  (51 9)  821-8246 

(519)  836-8246 
FAX:  (519)  821-9779 


d M 

Mariette  Denis 
B.A.Sc.,  FACS  78 


790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont,  NIG  3L8 


They’ve  turned  giving  into  an  art 

Anne  Matheson,  president  of  the  Macdonald  Ste-  centre.  The  money  was  raised  by  the  volunteers 
wart  Art  Centre’s  volunteer  committee,  presents  a over  the  past  year  and  was  presented  at  a recep- 
cheque  for  $12,000  to  president  Mordechai  tion  held  In  their  honor. 

Rozanski  to  go  towards  new  acquisitions  for  the  Photo  by  Kerlth  Waddington,  university  Communications 


Nine  staff  vie  for  seats  on  B of  G 


A total  of  nine  U of  G staff  mem- 
bers are  running  for  two  seats  on 
Board  of  Governors.  Four  staff  are 
vying  for  the  B of  G seat  reserved 
for  a permanent  full-time  member 
of  the  University’s  non-teaching 
staff.  The  term  of  office  is  three 
years,  beginning  July  1 . 

The  candidates  are  Diane  Boyd 
of  the  U of  G Library,  Godfrey 
Chu  of  the  Department  of  Crop 
Science,  Don  Hamilton  of  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy and  Les  Richards  of  Teaching 


Temple  Grandin,  an  internation- 
ally recognized  expert  on  humane 
handling  and  slaughter  of  food  ani- 
mals, will  speak  on  “My  Life  with 
Autism  and  Animals”  May  31  at  8 
p.m.  in  Room  1714  of  the  OVC 
Learning  Centre. 

A faculty  member  at  Colorado 
Stale  University  at  Fort  Collins, 
Grandin  is  the  author  of  numerous 


Support  Services. 

Five  staff  are  running  for  the  B 
of  G seat  reserved  for  a permanent 
full-time  non-teaching  staff  mem- 
ber who  is  also  a graduate  of  U of 
G.  They  are  Neil  Blair  of  the  Vet- 
erinary Teaching  Hospital,  Gerrit 
Bos  of  Computing  and  Communi- 
cations Services,  Susan  Faber  of 
the  Department  of  Biomedical 
Sciences,  Sam  Kosakowski  of  the 
BA  Counselling  Office  and  Jill 
Johnson  of  the  Faculty  of  Envi- 
ronmental Sciences. 


papers  and  reports  on  animal  han- 
dling and  behavior.  She  also  runs 
a consulting  business  designing 
corrals,  stockyards  and  chute  sys- 
tems for  ranches,  feedlots  and 
slaughter  plants. 

The  talk  is  presented  by  the  Cen- 
tre for  the  Study  of  Animal  Wel- 
fare as  part  of  the  George  Raiihby 
Memorial  Lecture  Series.  □ 


Ballots  will  be  distributed  May 
29  and  are  to  be  returned  by  June 
9 to  the  chief  electoral  officer,  care 
of  the  Board  Secretariat  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre.  Elec- 
tion results  will  be  published  in  Ar 
Guelph.  O 

Collaborative 
play  staged 

U of  G will  host  a May  25  perform- 
ance of  the  landmark  production 
Stolen  Lands,  a new  play  that  is  a 
co-production  of  eight  of  Canada’ s 
major  playwrights,  including  Prof. 
Judith  Thompson,  Drama. 

A compilation  of  10  scripts  by 
eight  writers,  the  play  reflects  on 
more  than  500  years  of  contact 
between  Europeans  and  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  this  continent  — 
from  colonization  to  reclamation. 
The  other  playwrights  are  Daniel 
David  Moses,  Monique  Mojica, 
Guillermo  Verdecchia,  Eleanor 
Crowder.  Willie  Dunn,  Robin  C. 
Pacific  and  Djanet  Sears. 

Directed  by  Steven  Bush  and 
Mojica,  Stolen  Lands  begins  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Inner  Stage.  Spon- 
soring the  production  arc  the 
Guelph  International  Re.source 
Centre,  Guelph  Aboriginal  Com- 
munity Development,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Drama.  OPIRG-Guelph, 
the  Centra!  Student  Association, 
the  Ontario  Immigrant  and  Vis- 
ible Minority  Women’s  Organiza- 
tion, the  Latin  American  Solidar- 
ity Group  and  CFRU. 

Tickets  are  $10  waged,  $5  un- 
waged. and  will  be  available  at  the 
door.  □ 
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ing  system  and  rural  history  re- 
search. She  was  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre’s  first  docent 
and  is  an  important  benefactor  of 
the  U of  G art  collection.  She  was 
one  of  the  founding  members  and 
served  as  secretary  of  Alumni-in- 
Action. 

Partridge  received  the  Guelph 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Award  of 
Merit  for  community  contribu- 
tions in  1982  and  was  named  the 
University’s  Alumnus  of  Honor 
in  1990.  In  1993,  she  received  the 
federal  government’s  Lescarbot 
Award  for  outstanding  service  as 
a cultural  volunteer  in  Guelph. 
The  award  noted  in  particular  her 
research  and  the  writing  of  three 
historical  walking  tours  of  the 
city. 

Partridge  was  also  an  executive 
member  of  the  Women's  Cana- 
dian Club  and  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Club,  first 
president  of  the  University 
Women’s  Club  of  Guelph  and  an 
early  president  of  the  Guelph  Trail 
Club. 

She  is  the  second  Guelph  gradu- 
ate to  receive  the  volunteer  award. 
The  first  was  presented  last  year  to 
Gordon  Nixon,  a 1937  OAC 
graduate  who  was  founding  presi- 
dent of  the  UGAA. 

On  hand  for  the  May  1 1 presen- 
tation were  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  and  Ken  Murray,  in- 
terim vice-president  for  university 
affairs  and  development  — who  is 
himself  an  alumni  volunteer.  Both 
extended  thanks  on  behalf  of  the 


honors  alumni  who  volunteer 


Florence  Partridge,  winner  of  the  Alumni  Volunteer  Award,  poses  with  Clay  Switzer,  president  of  the  U of  G 
Alumni  Association,  left,  and  Doug  Hoffman,  chair  of  Alumni-in-Action.  Photo  by  Martin  Schwaibe 


University  and  acknowledged  the 
work  of  the  more  than  400  alumni 
who  volunteer  in  a number  of  var- 
ied roles. 

Alumni-in-Action  volunteers 
prepare  oral  history  tapes  and  do- 
nate labor  to  the  U of  G Library 
archives.  Other  alumni  donate 
time  and  expertise  to  University 


and  UGAA  committees,  aca- 
demic programs,  athletics,  the  Ar- 
boretum and  the  Macdonald  Ste- 
wart Art  Centre.  Many  participate 
in  career  nights  and  job-men- 
toring programs  for  students  and 
donate  funds  for  scholarships. 
Rozanski  noted  in  particular  the 
participation  of  alumni  in  fund 


raising,  the  Strategic-Planning 
Commission  and  Guelph  Univer- 
sity Alumni  Research  and  Devel- 
opment. 

Alumni  involvement  on  campus 
is  far  and  wide,  said  Murray,  and 
it  serves  as  a kind  of  glue  that 
helps  to  hold  the  institution  to- 
gether. □ 


Rozanski 
named  to 
nutrition 
institute 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
ha.s  been  appointed  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Nutrition  (NIN)  for  a 
three-year  term. 

Formed  1 1 years  ago,  NIN 
has  influenced  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  centres  of  ex- 
cellence in  nutrition,  supported 
young  nutritional  scientists  in 
postdoctoral  training,  im- 
proved communications  about 
current  nutrition  issue.s  with 
health  professionals  and  the 
public,  and  worked  with  the 
food  industry  to  Improve  con- 
sumer nutrition  education. 

Incoming  Board  of  Gover- 
nors chtur  Doug  Dodds  is  also 
amember  of  the  board.  Among 
NlN’s  member  companies  and 
affiliates  is  Corporate  Foods 
Inc.,  whose  president  and 
CEO.  David  Lee,s,  is  another 
member  of  B of  G. 

NIN’s  board  of  trustees  in- 
clude members  of  the  private 
and  public  sectors  and  academ- 
ics from  the  universities  of 
Saskatchewan,  Toronto. 
Moncton,  Montreal,  St. 
Frances  Xavier,  McMastcr, 
Mount  Saint  Vincent,  British 
Columbia  and  Calgary.  □ 


Student  consultants  set  their  sights  on  ‘virtual  community’ 


by  Anne  LeBoId 
Office  of  Research 

U of  G’s  student-initiated  Tele- 
Commons  Development  Group 
(TDG)  is  determine  to  draw  the 
Canadian  agricultural  community 
together ...  in  virtual  space. 

TDG  is  an  Internet  and  World 
Wide  Web  (WWW)  consulting 
group.  For  $800  to  $1,600,  it  will 
create  a “Web  site”  or  section  in 
the  WWW  for  any  organization. 
It’s  also  working  with  the  Cana- 
dian agricultural  community  to  set 
up  an  information  system  that 
would  link  growers,  retailers,  con- 
sultants and  manufacturers  in  one 
Web  site,  like  an  agricultural  Web 
directory. 

“A  Web  system  will  lead  the  Ca- 
nadian agricultural  community 
into  a new  era  and  provide  the 
means  to  meet  mounting  regula- 
tory, environmental  and  social 
challenges,”  says  Prof.  Don 
Richardson.  Rural  Extension 
Studies,  an  adviser  to  TDG.  “It’s 
part  of  the  TeleCommons  Devel- 
opment Group’s  design  to  pro- 
mote the  expanding  use  of  the  In- 
ternet and  the  Web.” 

TDG  is  made  up  of  nine  current 
and  former  students  from  various 
disciplines  such  as  landscape  ar- 
chitecture and  rural  extension 
studies.  After  kickstarting  a pro- 
posal for  an  Internet  system  called 
"FreeSpace”  for  Wellington 
County,  they  decided  to  market 
the  Internet  expertise  they  gained 
and  create  Jobs  in  a time  when  jobs 
arc  scarce.  So  last  November, 
TDG  was  incoiporated. 

Under  the  worker  co-operative 
model  the  group  is  using,  each 
TDG  member  is  also  a share- 


holder. The  group  is  a member  of 
and  contributor  to  the  Ontario 
Worker  Co-operative  Federation. 
It  also  donates  some  of  its  time 
and  money;  10  per  cent  of  its  reve- 
nue goes  to  community  network- 
ing services  such  as  FreeSpace. 

“We’re  more  service-oriented 
than  a typical  company  might  be.” 
says  Richardson.  ‘The  TDG  has  a 
mandate  to  serve  the  community 
by  donating  our  time  to  provide 
training  and  seminars  to  help  local 
organizations  use  the  Internet.” 

The  group  has  received  office 
space  from  the  Faculty  of  Envi- 
ronmental Sciences  in  Room  108 
of  Blackwood  Hall.  In  exchange 
for  the  space,  the  members  will 
help  the  faculty  with  its  WWW 
home  page,  create  an  Internet  da- 
tabase, directory  and  search  tools, 
and  help  it  link  to  other  Internet 
projects. 

TDG’s  computer  resources  are 
provided  by  the  Department  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies  in  ex- 
change for  technical  assistance, 
training  and  research  and  devel- 
opment of  teaching  and  learning 
resources. 

In  addition,  the  group  hopes  to 
develop  WWW  teaching  and 
learning  applications  such  as  dis- 
tance-education delivery  tools, 
registration  systems  and  virtual 
conferences  for  tutorial  groups 
and  class  sessions,  all  available 
through  the  Internet. 

Projects  the  group  has  com- 
pleted so  far  include; 

■ setting  up  a WWW  home  page 
for  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture. Food  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs and  the  Department  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies; 


■ developing  a WWW  site  for  the 
Ontario  Africa  Working  Group 
and  helping  to  bring  the  In- 
ternet to  Africa; 

■ working  with  the  Developing 
Countries  Farm  Radio  Network 
to  distribute  scripts  on  sustain- 
able agriculture  methods  via 
WWW; 

■ working  with  Industry  and  Sci- 
ence Canada  to  circulate  policy 
papers  on  the  WWW; 

■ creating  a real-time  "virtual” 
conferencing  system  (like  a 
conference  call,  except  on  com- 
puter) for  instructional  use 


called  “The  Global  Village 
Commons”; 

■ collaborating  with  U of  G’s  Of- 
fice of  Open  Learning  to  pro- 
vide Internet  training  to 
organizations  and  businesses; 

■ working  with  the  International 
Council  for  Adult  Education  to 
profile  its  activities  and  re- 
sources using  the  WWW; 

■ developinga  WWWsiteforthe 
Community  Mental  Health 
Clinic  in  Guelph;  and 

■ creating  "AgriBASE,”  a 
searching  tool  for  agricultural 
information  in  the  WWW. 


The  goal  of  TDG  is  to  assist 
capacity  building  and  economic 
development  in  rural  communi- 
ties via  the  electronic  media,  says 
Jim  Mahone,  special  assistant  to 
the  dean  of  OAC  for  rural  commu- 
nity development. 

“And  it’s  a way  of  getting  into 
business  and  still  serving  the  com- 
munity,” he  says. 

The  group’s  World  Wide  Web 
site  can  be  reached  at 
http://tdg.uoguelph.ca.  For  more 
Information,  send  e-mail  to  .serv- 
ice@ldg.uoguelph.ca  or  call  767- 
0145.0 


Darren  Marsland,  left,  Gord  Lipp  and  Rebekah  Jamieson  are  part  of  the  student-initiated  TeleCommons 
Development  Group,  which  is  working  to  promote  the  expanding  use  of  the  Internet  and  the  World  Wide  Web. 

Photo  by  Thna  Kostor.  Office  of  Research 
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Students,  faculty  join 
forces  with  clinic  to 
fight  abuse  of  women 


No  animals  needed  for  new  version 
of  test  for  cancer-causing  agents 


by  Lisa  Chandler 
Office  of  Research 
Statistics  Canada  says  that  one  in 
every  three  women  suffers  some 
type  of  domestic  abuse.  In  Wel- 
lington County  alone,  that  means 
1 2,000  women  are  in  danger.  Stu- 
dents and  faculty  in  U of  G’s  mar- 
riage and  family  therapy  {MFT) 
program  are  joining  forces  with 
Guelph  Women  in  Crisis  and  its 
rural  outreach  program  to  improve 
the  situation. 

Profs.  Judith  Myers  Avis  and 
Jean  Turner  have  a professional 
and  personal  commitment  to 
working  with  women  in  troubled 
situations.  Graduate  students 
working  with  the  professors  have 
been  dealing  with  abused  women 
and  children  for  some  time  now  as 
the  relationship  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  community-serv- 
ice group  evolves. 

“Right  now.  we  are  trying  to  co- 
ordinate our  efforts  with  Guelph 
Women  in  Crisis  to  see  how  we 
can  meet  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity and  offer  real  learning  oppor- 
tunities for  our  graduate  stu- 
dents,” says  Turner. 

Students  are  actively  involved  in 
studying  abuse.  For  her  master’s 
thesis,  Kate  Kieman  evaluated  the 
Guelph  Women  in  Crisis  program 
“Say  No  to  Violence,"  an  initia- 
tive designed  to  promote  healing 
for  rural  women  who  suffer  abuse 
and  their  children  who  witness  it. 

Another  student,  Theo  Selles. 
with  a member  from  Guelph 
Women  in  Crisis,  worked  with  the 
“Say  No  to  Violence”  interven- 
tion program  for  child  witnesses 
under  the  direction  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  rural  outreach  arm  of 
Guelph  Women  in  Crisis  is  wide- 
sweeping.  It  includes  the  Rural 
Women’s  Shelter  Program  and 
rural  offices  in  Drayton.  Fergus, 


Erin  and'Rockwood.  Since  the  in- 
ception of  a crisis  line  in  1 977,  the 
organization  has  grown  consider- 
ably to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
steadily  increasing  workload.  In 
fact,  the  demand  for  services  has 
doubled  in  the  last  two  years. 
There  are  now  more  than  75  vol- 
unteers and  staff  working  towards 
their  mandate  of  eliminating  vio- 
lence against  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Abuse  can  be  a markedly  differ- 
ent experience  for  women  in  rural 
areas.  Lack  of  transportation  to 
shelters,  isolation  and  a strong  tra- 
dition of  self-reliance  make  it 
more  difficult  for  rural  women  to 
get  help. 

“In  the  most  important  ways,  ru- 
ral women  are  the  same  as  urban 
women,”  says  Linda  Reith  of 
Guelph  Women  in  Crisis.  “The 
destruction  of  self-esteem  is  the 
same.  But  it  is  complicated  by 
living  in  a rural  area,  where  it  is 
often  difficult  to  reach  out  for  help 
without  the  whole  community 
finding  out.” 

The  connection  between  MFT 
students  and  the  community-serv- 
ice group  works  both  ways,  says 
Myers  Avis.  Students  are  able  to 
enrich  their  training  through  par- 
ticipation in  the  community,  and 
the  community  is  provided  with 
enthusiastic  workers. 

“Students  are  able  to  experience 
a community  agency  and  research 
something  that  is  real  and  alive,” 
she  says.  “At  the  same  time,  the 
needs  of  the  agency  are  served. 
Universities  can  sometimes  be 
isolated,  so  this  helps  us  to  con- 
nect to  the  community.” 

Guelph  Women  in  Crisis  is  ap- 
proaching sources  for  continuing 
support.  Projects  include  a study 
of  community  needs,  starting  new 
rural  programs  and  conducting 
joint  research  with  U of  G.  □ 


by  Anne  LeBoId 

Office  of  Research 

Anew  version  of  a popular 
test  for  cancer-causing 
agents  is  cheaper,  more  sensitive 
and,  best  of  all,  animal-free, 
thanks  to  a U of  G researcher. 

Prof.  David  Josephy,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  has  developed 
a way  of  testing  substances  for 
cancer-causing  potential  without 
using  animal  tissue.  Instead,  his 
version  of  the  Ames  test  involves 
gene  splicing. 

“Nobody  has  figured  a way 
around  using  animals  until  now,” 
says  Josephy.  “We  hope  that  no 
more  animals  will  have  to  die  for 
the  sake  of  the  Ames  test.” 

Two  decades  ago,  the  Ames  test 
(named  after  inventor  Bruce 
Ames,  a bacterial  geneticist  at  the 
University  of  California  at 
Berkeley)  was  heralded  as  a 
breakthrough  in  cancer  research. 
Ames’s  goal  was  to  eliminate  the 
use  of  animals  in  tests  for  cancer- 
causing  or  “mutagenic”  agents. 

In  his  efforts  to  end  animal  use, 
Ames  came  up  with  a way  to  use 
animal  tissue  for  his  tests,  rather 
than  the  whole  animal. 


In  animals,  cancer-causing 
agents  are  inactive  until  they’re 
chemically  changed  or  “metabo- 
lized” by  certain  enzymes.  When 
they’re  changed,  they  become 
dangerous  because  they’re  con- 
verted into  different  forms  of 
chemicals. 

Ames  chose  rodent  liver  extracts 
for  his  test  because  the  liver  con- 
tains more  metabolic  enzymes 
than  other  organs  do.  In  a test  tube, 
he  combined  liver  cells  and  bacte- 
ria. He  used  bacteria  because 
they’re  so  small  that  billions  of 
cells  can  be  affected  by  the  mu- 
tagen in  one  test,  making  results 
easier  to  observe. 

When  a potential  cancer-causing 
agent  is  introduced  into  the  test 
tube,  it’s  metabolized  by  the  en- 
zymes in  the  liver  and  causes 
DNA  damage  or  mutations  to  the 
bacterial  cells.  DNA  damage  mu- 
tates cells,  which  results  in  cancer 
in  animals. 

The  test  has  enabled  researchers 
to  identify  carcinogens  such  as  the 
charring  on  burnt  food  and  a 
chemical  used  to  fireproof  chil- 
dren’s pyjamas,  which  was 
banned  after  the  discovery  was 
made. 


The  Ames  test  used  only  a por- 
tion of  a rodent’s  liver.  That 
meant  it  reduced  the  use  of  ani- 
mals needed  to  detect  suspected 
mutagens  because  one  liver  pro- 
vided enough  material  for  hun- 
dreds of  tests.  With  the  Ames  test, 
mutagen-detection  laboratories 
need  to  use  only  a few  dozen  ro- 
dent livers  each  yearinstead  of  the 
thousands  of  animals  that  lifetime 
feeding  tests  would  require. 

Now  Josephy  has  taken  that  a 
step  further.  He  has  completely 
eliminated  the  need  for  animals  to 
be  involved. 

In  the  last  few  years,  researchers 
have  identified  the  gene  — called 
P4501A2  — that  makes  the  en- 
zyme needed  to  metabolize  car- 
cinogens so  they  become  mu- 
tagenic. Different  enzymes 
metabolize  different  carcinogens; 
the  enzyme  P450 1 A2  metabolizes 
one  class  of  compounds  called 
aromatic  amines,  the  carcinogens 
in  charred  material. 

Josephy  spliced  the  P4501A2 
gene  into  the  bacterial  cell  respon- 
sible for  producing  the  metabo- 
lizing enzyme  that  identifies  it  as 
a mutagen.  By  splicing  the  gene 
into  the  bacteria,  he’ s made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  bacteria  to  produce 
the  required  enzyme,  so  that  no  rat 
liver  is  needed.  As  a result,  when 
potential  mutagenic  chemicals  are 
introduced,  the  bacteria  are  a 
complete  mutagen-detecting 
package  in  themselves. 

Josephy  has  installed  a clone  of 
the  human  P4501 A2  gene  into  the 
bacteria  to  make  the  test  even 
more  representative  of  human 
metabolism.  The  cloned  human 
genes  come  from  Peter 
Guengerich,  a collaborator  at  the 
Vanderbilt  University  School  of 
Medicine  in  Nashville. 

“It  means  we  can  do  a much 
more  sophisticated  mutagen 
analysis  than  we  could  in  the 
past,”  says  Josephy.  “We’re  ful- 
filling Ames’s  goal.” 

This  work  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  of  Can- 
ada and  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council.  □ 
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18  L Bottled  Water 


• Delivered  right  to  your  cooler 

' We  carry  spring  and  distilled 

• Water  comes  from  a 950  ft. 
artesian  spring  in  Formosa 

• Stringent,  independent  lab  tests 
are  r^ularly  conducted 

• Morning,  afternoon  or  evening 
deliveries/regular  route  service 

• Rent  to  own  cooler  plans 

• WE  ACCEPT  ALL 
COMPETITOR'S  BOTTLES 


240-1031  (local) 

*W»  good  tu>e' 


WATER  PRODUCTS 

• OUR  PRICE  GUARANTEE  • 

This  coupon  not  only  entitles  you  to  receive  your  first  order  for 
S5.50/18L  but  also  all  future  orders  for  the  same  low  price  of  S5.50 
' price  guaranteed  for  a min.  of  12  months  •• 


18  L 
Bottled 
Water 

$5.50 

delivered 

Receive  all  future 
deliveries  for  a 
guaranteed  LOW 
PRICE  of 
$5.50/18Lwhen 
you  use  this 
coupon. 

SPRING  OR  DISTILLED 

PURA-KLEEN 
WATER  PRODUCTS 


240-1031 

(K»eaq 
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Ancient  cedars  divide 
rock  climbers  and 
en  vironmentalists 


by  Anne  LeBold 
Office  of  Research 

U of  G researchers  have  been  sum- 
moned to  help  mediate  a stand-off 
between  rock  climbers  and  envi- 
ronmentalists over  access  to 
ecologically  sensitive  cliffs  in  the 
Niagara  Escarpment. 

Environmentalists  say  some  of 
the  rare  ancient  cedars  on  the  es- 
carpment have  been  damaged  by 
rock  climbers,  whose  legions  are 
on  the  rise.  The  damage  has  led  to 
climbers  being  banned  by  conser- 
vation authorities  and  private  land 
owners  in  certain  areas. 

But  climbers  claim  they're  being 
unjustly  punished.  They  say  the 
damage  was  done  in  the  1970s  by 
pre-ecologically  conscious  col- 
leagues, not  by  them.  They  aren’t 
ready  to  yield  more  ground  — or 
rock  — without  a fight. 

To  try  to  settle  the  matter,  the 
Ontario  Heritage  Foundation  has 
secured  the  U of  G Cliff  Ecology 
Research  Group,  which  has  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  escarpment 
and  the  pressures  it  faces. 

‘There’s  been  an  explosion  in 
the  popularity  of  recreational  rock 
climbing  and,  as  a result,  there  are 
a lot  more  climbers  than  there 
used  to  be  on  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment,” says  researcher  Peter  Kelly 
of  the  Department  of  Botany.  ‘‘In 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  trees  at 
the  cliff  edges  have  been  dam- 
aged, but  there's  no  scientific  data 
to  indicate  that  it’s  the  climbers’ 
fault.” 

Oldest  tree  species 

Kelly,  students  Andrew 
Miltward  and  Alistair  MacKenzie 
and  Prof.  Doug  Larson’s  main  fo- 
cus will  be  the  state  of  the  eastern 
white  cedar  living  on  cliff  faces 
and  edges  at  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment. Larson  and  Kelly’s  pre- 
vious research  established  the 
trees  to  be  up  to  1,600  years  old, 
making  them  the  oldest  tree  spe- 
cies east  of  the  Rockies. 

The  trees’  gnarled  and  twisted 
growth  .patterns  on  cliffs  make 
them  useless  as  lumber,  and 
they’re  difficult  to  reach,  so  they 
weren’t  cut  down  by  eai  ly  settlers. 
In  addition,  because  they  grow  far 
apart  and  are  surrounded  by  rock, 
they  haven’t  burned  in  forest  fires. 
As  a result,  the  trees  remained  un- 
disturbed by  human  activity,  but 
now  that  recreational  climbing 
has  become  more  popular,  that’s 
all  changing. 


For  safety  reasons,  climbers 
sometimes  clear  cliffs  of  loose 
rocks  and  trees.  Environmental- 
ists fear  these  practices  have  grave 
ecological  consequences  for  the 
ancient  trees.  They’re  also  con- 
cerned that  delicate  tree  roots  are 
being  trampled  and  damaged  and 
are  pushing  to  ban  climbers  from 
a growing  number  of  areas. 

Kelly,  Millward  and  MacKenzie 
are  comparing  four  areas  that  are 
intensively  climbed  with  four  ar- 
eas that  are  not  climbed  to  com- 
pare the  age  structure  of  the  trees. 
If  they  find  that  there  aren’t  many 
young  and  old  trees  in  the  inten- 
sively climbed  areas,  that  may 
mean  that  the  conservationists  are 
right  — young  trees  are  being 
trampled  and  the  old  ones  are  be- 
ing cut. 

Determine  age 

The  researchers  will  bore  holes 
about  the  size  of  a pencil  into  a 
tree  (which  doesn’t  harm  it)  and 
remove  a section  that  will  enable 
them  to  determine  under  a micro- 
scope how  old  the  tree  is. 

They  will  record  visible  signs  of 
damage  to  the  trees,  such  as  saw 
marks,  burnt  wood,  bark  removal 
and  exposed  roots.  They’ll  also 
use  the  science  of  dendrochronol- 
ogy to  determine  when  the  trees 
were  actually  cut. 

Dendrochronology  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  all  trees  respond 
the  same  way  to  the  year’s 
weather  conditions  and  that  as 
they  grow,  they  bury  information 
about  growth  conditions  inside 
the  trunk.  Each  tree  should  have 
similar  growth  patterns  stored 
away  for  a certain  year,  so  scien- 
tists can  find  out  what  year  a tree 
died  by  studying  its  growth  pat- 
terns and  comparing  them  with 
live  trees  in  the  same  area.  In  that 
way,  the  researchers  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  old  trees  were 
cut  down  recently  or  20  years  ago. 

When  they  determine  whether  or 
not  climbers  have  had  a negative 
impact  on  the  trees,  land-use  plan- 
ners and  conservationists  will 
have  the  background  information 
needed  to  make  regulations  to 
protect  the  trees. 

“We’re  going  to  find  out  what 
exactly  is  taking  place  between 
the  climbers  and  the  trees  on  the 
cliffs,”  says  Kelly.  “And  the  re- 
sults will  be  used  to  open  or  close 
climbing  areas  as  the  planners  and 
managers  see  fit.”  □ 


Summer  field  course  in 
Iceland  is  fUling  up  fast 


The  multidisciplinary  field  course 
that  U of  G is  offering  in  Iceland 
for  the  first  time  this  summer  is 
filling  up  fast,  but  welcomes  a few 
more  participants. 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents from  across  campus  and  dis- 
ciplines have  enrolled  in  the  three- 
week  course,  which  is  called 
“Dialogues  in  Environmental, 
Cultural  and  Ethical  Studies.” 

The  course  is  a combination  of 
field  work  and  lectures  at  several 
institutions  and  is  designed  to  fa- 
miliarize participants  with  Ice- 
landic ecology,  geography,  cul- 
ture. political  systems  and 


language.  It’s  also  aimed  at  creat- 
ing new  ways  of  thinking  about 
the  interrrelationship  of  environ- 
mental, cultural  and  ethical  issues 
in  international  and  local  con- 
texts. 

Cost  for  travel,  food  and  accom- 
modation is  expected  to  be  about 
$2,100.  Students  select  their  own 
research  topic  in  consultation 
with  faculty  leaching  the  course 
and  must  submit  a written  report 
on  completion  of  the  course. 

For  more  information,  call  Prof. 
Steven  Cronshaw.  Psychology,  at 
Ext.  2163.  □ ^ 


Prof.  Ron  Subden  believes  that  this  on-line  ethanol  ada’s  wine,  spirit  and  fuel-alcohol  industries, 
sensor  will  help  boost  the  competitiveness  of  Can-  Pholo  by  Trlna  Kosler.  office  ot  Research 


Ethanol  sensor  enhances  control 
of  quality  in  alcohol  production 


by  Shawn  Chirrey 
Office  of  Research 

With  trade  globalization 
and  competition  increas- 
ing in  every  sector  — including 
the  brewing,  wine  and  alcohol  in- 
dustries — Canada  needs  every 
possible  advantage  to  stay  in  the 
race. 

Scientists  at  U of  G and  Labatt’s 
Research  Labs  have  developed 
and  patented  an  ethanol  sensor  for 
on-line  measurement  of  alcohol. 
Unlike  standard  intermittent 
measurement  devices,  this  one 
provides  a ct>uslant  measurement 
of  ethanol  levels  throughout  the 
entire  fermentation  process. 
Those  involved  are  Prof.  Ron 
Subden,  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics,  retired  engineering  pro- 
fessor Anton  Meiering  and  Inge 
Russel  ofLabatt’s  Research  Labs. 

Uninterrupted  monitoring 
means  greater  quality  control 
throughout  all  stages  of  manufac- 
turing, from  brewing  to  fermenta- 
tion and  from  blending  to  trouble 
shooting,  says  Subden. 

“Because  of  free  trade,  Canadian 
brewers,  vintners  and  producers 


of  potable  and  fuel  ethanol  are 
under  increasing  pressure  to  apply 
recent  advances  in  gas  sensors, 
systems  hardware  and  software 
technology  and  engineering  de- 
sign to  stay  competitive,”  he  says. 
‘There  is  considerable  urgency  in 
Canada  to  introduce  on-line  con- 
trols." 

The  ethanol  sensor  is  vital  for 
procedures  such  as  blending. 
Most  potable  alcohols,  with  the 
exception  of  the  higher-quality 
VQA  (Vintners  Quality  Alliance) 
wines,  are  brewed  at  a higher  per- 
centage, then  diluted  down  before 
packaging.  Beer  is  typically 
brewed  at  eight  per  cent,  then 
brought  down  to  five  per  cent  be- 
fore bottling,  to  reduce  the  re- 
quired fermentation  capacity.  The 
new  on-line  sensor  will  improve 
quality  and  precision  control  dur- 
ing such  important  phases. 
Subden  says. 

The  ethanol  .sensor  consists  of  a 
microcomputer  and  a membrane 
device  that  sits  in  the  alcohol  so- 
lution. Alcohol  passes  through  the 
membrane  and  activates  a gas  sen- 
sor. which  is  similar  to  a smoke 
detector.  The  sensor  response  is 


processed  by  a microprocessor, 
and  the  information  is  then  deliv- 
ered to  the  brewer’s  computer. 
‘This  new  .system  is  completely 
novel  and  is  less  expensive,  more 
accurate  and  more  flexible  than 
existing  sy.stems  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,”  says  Suhden. 
“We've  been  particularly  sur- 
prised with  its  accuracy." 

The  device  came  to  fruit/on  after 
a decade  of  work  by  the  three  sci- 
entists. The  final  model  is  now 
being  tested  at  Labatl’s  pilot 
brewery  and  is  expected  to  be 
fully  “on-line”  at  its  main  plant  by 
November  1995. 

“Labatt  Breweries  has  about 
4,000  employees  who  depend  on 
the  competitive  status  of  their 
product,”  says  Subden.  “There  arc 
an  equal  number  of  people  in  the 
wine,  spirit  and  fuel-alcohol  in- 
dustries. This  new  on-line  system 
will  increase  their  competitive- 
ness by  giving  tighter  controls  on 
product  quality,  production  effi- 
ciency, warehousing  and  costs.” 

This  research  is  supported  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  and  Labatt 
Breweries.  O 


Dai/y  farmers  could  profit  with  rBST 


Canadian  dairy  producers  can  make  almost  $7,000 
more  profit  annually  by  treating  their  cows  with  the 
synthetic  growth  hormone  recombinant  bovine  soma- 
totropin (rBST).  says  Prof.  Calum  Turvey,  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Busine.ss. 

Turvey  says  that  a typical  45-cow  dairy  farm  pro- 
ducing 10  per  cent  less  than  its  legally  allowable 
quota  could  make  $6,960  more  a year  by  using  rBST 
to  increase  production  to  the  allowable  amount.  The 
same  farm  would  realize  aprofit  of  $6,650  by  adding 
about  four  more  cows  to  do  the  same  job . . . if  there 
was  room  in  the  bam  for  the  extra  cows. 

‘This  shows  rBST  is  a sound  management  tool,” 
says  Turvey,  “but  farmers  should  view  rBST  like 
they  would  any  other  management  tool  and  weigh  its 
costs  against  its  benefits.” 

Recombinant  BST  is  a copy  of  naturally  occurring 
BST.  It  increa.ses  milk  production  in  lactating  cows 
by  about  4.5  litres  a day.  The  product  has  been 
registered  In  the  United  States  and  is  being  used  there 
widely.  Canada's  Bureau  of  Veterinary  Drugs  is 
considering  registering  it  for  use  here. 

Using  a computer  model,  Turvey  studied  the  eco- 


nomics of  using  rBST  to  increase  production,  com- 
paring it  with  adding  more  cows  to  a milking  herd  to 
increase  production  or  removing  cows  from  the  herd 
and  treating  the  remainder  with  rBST.  Here’s  what 
he  found; 

■ After  costs,  including  $4,100  worth  of  rBST  and 
extra  feed  (because  cows  treated  with  rBST  eat 
more),  rBST  would  increase  producers’  profits  by 
$6,960. 

■ By  adding  about  four  more  cows  to  the  herd  to 
increase  milk  production  to  the  same  level,  pro- 
ducers would  net  an  extra  $6,650. 

■ Selling  about  four  cows  from  the  herd  and  supple- 
menting the  rest  with  rBST  just  to  maintain  pro- 
duction levels  could  reduce  farmers’  profits  by 
more  than  $1,200.  In  this  scenario,  there  are  no 
increased  milk  sales.  The  only  profits  that  could 
be  gained  <ue  through  cow  sales  and  greater  feed 
efficiency,  but  these  are  not  great  enough  to  offset 
the  cost  of  rBST  supplementation  and  lost  calf 
sales. 

This  research  project  was  sponsored  by  Monsanto 
Canada.  □ 
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OUR  COMMUNITY 

NOTICES 


Term 
Your  Comi 

" BONUS R 

Deposits  from 
munity  Credit  Union 

\ATES  AVAILABLE  ** 

7 J Guelph  & Wellington 
V ■ Cretlit  Union 

GCI 

Call  822-1072  for  details 

Multimedia  workshop 

Teaching  Support  Services  is  of- 
fering a workshop  on  Multimedia 
ToolBook,  a software  package 
used  to  create  custom  multimedia 
applications.  May  23  from  1 to  4 
p.m.  in  the  Mcl^ughlin  Library. 
This  is  both  a demonstration  and 
hands-on  workshop  and  requires 
some  knowledge  of  WINDOWS. 
To  register,  call  Helen  Martin  at 
Ext.  2427  or  send  e-mail  to 
hmarlin@lss.uoguclph.ca. 

Bird  survey 

Arboretum  naturalist  Chris  Earley 
will  lead  a summer  bird  survey 
June  3 to  identify  birds  by  sight 


and  song.  It  leaves  from  the  nature 
centre  at  7 a.m.  Cost  is  $5.  Register 
by  May  26  at  Ext.  4110. 

Mediation  skills 

A conference  on  mediation  skills 
for  professionals  will  be  held  on 
campus  June  9 and  1 0.  Family  Me- 
diation Canada  — a Guelph-based 
national  association  of  mediators 
— presents  this  program  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  Department  of 
Family  Studies,  the  Guelph-Wel- 
lington  Counselling  Centre. 
Guelph-Wellington  Women  in 
Crisis  and  the  Guelph  YM- 
YWCA.  For  details,  call  836-7750 
or  send  e-mail  to  fmcpyong® 
web.apc.org. 


JOBS 


As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  May  1 2. 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Residence  Managers,  Student 
Housing  Services,  three  positions, 
contract  for  one  year.  Salary: 
$28,000.  Removal  date:  May  19. 

The  following  positions  were 
available  to  on-campus  employ- 
ees only: 

Assistant  Managers,  Brass  Taps, 
two  positions,  temporary  full  time 
from  May/95  to  June/96  and  tem- 
porary full  time  from  July/95  to 
August/96.  Normal  hiring  range: 
$24,854  to  $29,203.  Removal 
date:  May  17/95. 

Truckmount  Operator,  House- 
keeping. Salary:  $14.87  an  hour 
job  rate,  probation  rate  $14.67.  Re- 
moval date:  May  19/95. 


Custodian  3,,  Housekeeping.  Sal- 
ary: $13.70  an  hour  job  rate,  pro- 
bation rate  $13.50.  Removal  date: 
May  19/95. 

Research  Technician,  Depart- 
ment of  Horticultural  Science.  Sal- 
ary: $15.70  minimum,  $19.63  job 
rate,  $23.55  maximum.  Removal 
dale:  May  19/95. 

Corn  Physiology  Technician, 
Department  of  Crop  Science.  Sal- 
ary; $19.49  minimum,  $24.37  job 
rate,  $29.25  maximum.  Removal 
dale:  May  19/95. 

[t  is  the  University's  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  University  employment 
opportunities,  visit  Client  Services 
on  Level  5 of  the  University  Centre 
or  call  836-4900.  a 


Ronald  S.  McCormick 
Presideni 


V acationers 

House 

Care 

“The  company  with 
seasoned  police  experience 
' and  the /oivesf  rales," 

(519)  821-2676 


George  A Paterson 
Associate 


Be  a sport 

Regular  registration  for  the  Athlet- 
ics Department’s  spring  instruc- 
tional program  ends  May  17  at 
3:30  p.m.  A late  fee  applies  for 
registrations  May  19.  The  depart- 
ment is  offering  a variety  of 
aquatic,  fitness,  martial  arts,  ten- 
nis, CPR  and  coaching  courses.  A 
tai  chi  course  is  being  introduced 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings 
from  7:45  to  9 a.m.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6132. 

Summer  camp 

The  Wellington  County  Museum 
will  hold  its  summer  art  camp  for 
children  aged  six  to  14  from  July  3 
to  28.  Visiting  professional  artists 
will  introduce  the  participants  to  a 
variety  of  arts,  including  basketry, 
acrylic  painting,  fibre  art,  drawing 
and  walercolor.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  museum  at  846-0916. 


Farm  safety 

A seminar  on  farm  safety  will  be 
offered  May  23  from  8:30  to  1 1 
a.m.  in  Room  100  of  the  Thom- 
brough  Building.  Topics  will  in- 
clude back  care  and  immunization. 
Ail  summer  field  help  must  attend 
the  presentation:  attendance  will 
be  t^en.  Register  at  Ext.  3282. 

Feminist  chorus 

Woman  to  Woman,  a feminist 
chorus,  will  be  “Singing  Our 
Lives,  Our  Stories  in  Song”  June  2 
at  8 p.m.  at  the  Cambridge  Arts 
Theatre,  47  Water  St.  S.,  Cam- 
bridge. Tickets  are  $ 1 0 in  advance. 
$12atthe  door.  Children  under  12 
are  free.  For  tickets,  call  62 1 -7648. 

Stressed  out? 

The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  an 
evening  class  from  May  23  to  June 


29  from  8 to  9 p.m.  in  Room  335 
of  the  University  Centre.  Classes 
run  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Cost 
for  1 2 sessions  is  $40  for  students, 
$120  for  non-students.  For  more 
information,  leave  a message  at 
Ext.  2662. 

Watercolor  workshop 

Guelph  Creative  Arts  is  running  a 
watercolor  workshop  with  Scar- 
borough artist  Carol  Hayden  May 
27  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  at 
Harcourt  Church.  All  are  wel- 
come. For  information,  call  Norah 
at  823-9601  or  the  Guelph  Arti- 
sans’ Store  at  766-9714. 

'Textiles  on  display 
‘Threadworks:  Jewels  of  the  20th 
Century,”  a juried  show  featuring 
the  best  of  Ontario’s  textile  artists, 
runs  June  4 to  July  15  at  the  Wel- 
lington County  Museum  and  Ar- 
chives. □ 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE  FOR  SALE  FOR  SALE 


Three-bedroom  two-storey  century 
stone  house,  fully  renovated,  lots  of 
wood,  main-floor  family  room  with  gas 
stove,  main-floor  laundry  and  den, 
large  lot,  village  setting,  15  minutes  to 
campus,  658-6795. 

Propane  barbecue  with  tank,  white 
board,  cork  board,  storage  shelves, 
folding  card  table,  836-1231. 

Men’s  rollerblades,  size  10,  used  once, 
837-1596. 

1 986  Jetta  Carat,  automatic,  four-door, 
sunroof,  light  brown,  well-maintained, 
no  rust,  low  mileage,  safety-inspected, 
Dominique,  Ext.  3675  or  822-1014. 


1991  Rockwood  hardtop  camper, 
sleeps  six,  all  facilities,  deluxe  wheels, 
excellent  condition.  Ext.  2398  or  843- 
5834. 

Lakefront  cottage  on  sandy  beach 
north  of  Southampton,  ideal  for  kids, 
leased  land,  paved  road.  856-4413. 

Estate  sale:  14-inch  color  TV,  antique 
solid  walnut  dining  table  and  six  chairs, 
Osterizer  blender,  tri-lite  floor  lamp, 
vacuum  cleaner  and  attachments, 
patio  chairs  and  lounge,  fans,  GE 
heater,  small  arborite  folding  table, 
mirrors.  Crown  sealers,  new  towels, 
semi-sheer  drapes,  etc.,  824-3306. 


Three-bedroom  bungalow,  850 square 
feet,  large  lot,  hardwood  floors,  four- 
piece  bath,  family  room  in  basement 
with  two  additional  bedrooms  and 
three-piece  bath,  close  to  schools  and 
shopping,  Lam,  836-7134  after  S p.m. 

1989  Volvo  244  DL,  dark  blue,  new 
summer  tires,  winter  tires  and  rims,  CD 
player,  AM/FM  radio,  air  conditioning, 
160,000  km,  excellent  condition,  763- 
5181. 


FOR  RENT 


Main  floor  of  three-bedroom  1,300- 
square-foot  bungalow,  living  room  with 
fireplace,  dining  room,  modern 
kitchen,  air  conditioning,  garden,  ga- 
rage, laundry,  cable  TV,  five-minute 
walk  to  campus,  $1 ,200  a month  inclu- 
sive, available  June  1,  John,  767- 
1715. 


Four-bedroom  house,  large  backyard, 
patio,  shed,  driveway,  York  Road  area, 
reduced  to  $750  a month  plus  utilities 
for  summer,  $1 ,000  in  September  plus 
utilities,  available  May  1 , 856-9132. 


Spring  & Summer  Accommodation 

Student  Housing  Services  -f  University  of  Guelph 
May10-August13 
Furnished  Apartments  $550/month  Furnished  Houses  $650/month 
Liz  Bruder  (519)  824-4120,  Ext.  2348 
Fax:  767-1670  or  e-mail:  lbruder@uoguelph.ca 
Hostel  Rooms:  $29.77/nighl  (single)  / $41 ,87/night  (double) 

$1 82.28/week  (single)  / $252.84/week  (double) 
Joan  Dunbar  (519)  824-4120,  Ext,  2694 
Fax:  767-1670  or  e-mail:  jdunbar@uoguelph.ca 


“Inflation  is  the  only 
form  of  taxation  that 
does  not  require 
legislation.” 


Are  GICs  your  only  investment? 
Inflation  may  be  taxing  away 
your  profits. 

Know  the  risks. 
Discover  the  alternatives 

Call  Sid  Acker 

Financial  Adviser 

822-5454 

No  Cost  ♦ No  Obligation 


$10.00  off  $10.00  off  $10.00  off  $10.00  off  $10.00  off  $10.00  off  $10.00  off 


Clip  this  Ad. 


Introducing . . . 

Resource 


Clip  this  Ad. 


The  Solution  to  Cataloging,  Searching 
• vf  and  Circulating  Your  Library 


For  all  your  Books,  Journals,  Files,  Slides,  Specimens,  aod  More! 

• track  loaned  items  • MS-DOS®  or  Wndows"'^” 

• automatic  waiting  list  • Reg.  $149.99 

• keyword  searches  • $10.00  off  with  this  coupon 

• adapt  to  your  needs  before  June  15, 1995 

Jay  wit  Sotlwarc  Dcvetopmeol  loc. 

Atlo.:  Doug  JamicsoD  P.O.  DoxZSOOS  Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4T4 
Ph.;  519-837-8370  Fax:  519-837-8656  eMail:  70651.2ll2@compusetve.CDm 


$10.00  off  $10.00  off  $10.00  off  $10.00  off  $10.00  off  $10.00  off  $10.00  off 


WANTED 


486  computer,  4 to8  MB.  VGA  monitor, 
good  condition.  Ext.  3028  or  837-1732. 


Ride  between  Guelph  and  Toronto  for 
spring  semester,  in  Guelph  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  from  4 to  7 p.m.,  willing 
to  share  gas  costs,  either  direction  or 
day  would  help,  Lyla,  41 6-536-6361 . 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  U of  G staff,  faculty,  students 
and  alumni.  Items  must  be  submit- 
ted In  writing  by  Wednesday  at  noon 
to  Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre.  For  more  Infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6581. 


MORTGAGES 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  RATES 
763-6436 
5 year  at  8.125% 

LAMBDEN-GAZZOLA 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  MAY  18 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Molecular 
Systematics  of  Haemospororid 
Parasites  with  a Study  of  Host- 
Parasite  Coevolution”  is  the  topic 
of  graduate  student  Ramon 
Carreno  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Pathol- 
ogy 2152. 

Open  House  - The  Central  Ani- 
mal Facility  opens  its  doors  to  the 
University  community  from  noon 
to  3:15  p.m. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  19 

Economics  Seminar  - Barb 
Bloemhof  of  McMaster  Univer- 
sity takes  “A  Geometric  Ap- 
proach to  Econometrics”  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  21 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic 
Eucharist  is  celebrated  at  10:10 
a.m.  in  the  lobby  of  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture. 


from  the  Arboretum  nature  centre 
at  2 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  24 

Biochemistry  Seminar  • Prof. 
Gordon  Kirby,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences, discusses  “Hepatic  Cyto- 
chrome P-450s,  Hepatitis  and 
Liver  Cancer:  Molecular  Mecha- 
nisms of  Gene  Expression”  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 

Family  Studies  Seminar  - “Enti- 
tled Socialization  for  Inequity”  is 
the  topic  of  Hanna  Papanek,  a vis- 
iting scholar  from  the  Centre  for 
European  Studies  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity at  2:30  p.m.  in  Marriage 
and  Family  Therapy  Centre  154. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  26 

Environmental  Biology  Semi- 
nar - Hans  Vogel  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary  considers  “NMR 
Studies  of  Phosphorus  and  Nitro- 
gen Metabolism  in  Plant  Cells”  at 
11  a.m.  in  Axelrod  1 17. 


Arboretum  - Migrating  vireos.  Economics  Seminar  - Guay  Lim 
warblers,  tanagers  and  flycatchers  of  the  University  of  Melbourne 
are  the  focus  of  a walk  that  leaves  and  the  International  Monetary 


Fund  examines  “Cointegration, 
Parametric  Estimation  and  Test- 
ing Speculative  Efficiency  with 
Non-Synchronous  Overlapping 
Data”  at  noon  in  MacKinnon  1 32. 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a spiri- 
tuality circle  open  to  all  women, 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  28 

Arboretum  - Tiny  creatures  that 
inhabit  Victoria  Woods  pond  are 
the  focus  of  a walk  that  leaves 
from  the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  31 

Economics  Seminar  - “Welfare 
and  Labor  Market  Participations 
of  Lone  Mothers”  is  the  topic  of 
Profs.  Louis  Christofides, 
Thanasis  Stengos  and  Robert 
Swidinsky  at  noon  in  MacKinnon 
132. 

Raithby  Lecture  - Animal  scien- 
tist Temple  Grandin  of  Colorado 
State  University  discusses  “My 
Life  with  Autism  and  Animals”  at 
8 p.m.  inOVC  1714. 


PEOPLE 


TheDepartment  of  English  and  the 
Office  of  First-Year  Studies  invite 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity to  a reception  May  24  in 
honor  of  Prof.  Nancy  Bailey,  who 
is  retiring  after  almost  30  years  at 
U of  G.  The  reception  runs  from 
4:30  to  5:30  p.m.  in  the  University 
Club.  RSVP  to  Ext.  3609  or  3882. 

Retired  professor  Geoff 
Sumner-Sinith,  Clinical  Studies, 
has  been  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  A.O.Vet.  (Vet.  Ar- 
beitsgemeinshaft  fur  osteosyn- 
these),  only  the  second  person  to 
receive  the  distinction.  He  has 
also  been  elected  an  honorary 


member  of  the  British  Veterinary 
Orthopedic  Association,  the  first 
time  such  an  honor  has  been  be- 
stowed by  the  association. 

A doctoral  thesis  completed  in 
the  Department  of  Biomedical 
Sciences  last  year  by  BaUit  Singh 
received  an  honorable  mention  in 
the  category  of  outstanding  dis- 
sertation award  from  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  Young  Anatomists 
and  the  American  Association  of 
Anatomists.  Singh’s  thesis  was 
entitled  “Ultrastructural  Dynam- 
ics of  the  Surface  Coat  of  Ovine 
Pulmonary  Intravascular  Macro- 
phages.” His  adviser  was  Prof. 


Onkar  Atwal. 

Tina  Marshall,  a major  in  the 
classical  languages  program,  cap- 
tured third  place  in  this  year’s  na- 
tional senior-level  competition  in 
Latin  translation  sponsored  by  the 
Classical  Association  of  Canada. 
Marshall  began  her  study  of  Latin 
atUofG. 

In  accordance  with  a Dutch  tra- 
dition, Prof.  Ilans  Bakker,  Soci- 
ology and  Anthropology,  de- 
fended a recently  published  paper 
on  Windelband  and  Rickert’s 
Natur  and  Kultur  last  week  at  the 
University  of  Amsterdam  for  the 
James  Society.  □ 


I s 1 

Free  25.“’  Spot  Remover  Kit 

Let  Stcamatic  clean  your  carpcts/upholstery 
and  we'll  give  you  a free  spot  and  stain 
remover  kit  worth  $25. 

STEAMATIC. 

ioi}l  cluninf  1 leiioiilion 

I 836-7340  _ _ _ 

Notvalidwith  any  other  offer — Expires  June  30,  1995 


FREDERICK  TRA  VEL 

TEN  DAY  ALASKA  CRUISE 

August  4 to  13, 1995 

♦ Full  Open  Day  in  Anchorage 
7 Day  Glacier  Route  Cruise  on  Holland 
America's  S.S.  Rotterdam 

■f  Visit  Valdez,  Sitka,  Juneau,  Ketchikan 

♦ Door-to-Door  Service-Escorted 

Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street 
Phone  (519)  836-0061 

FREE  Tickels/Brochure  Delivery  to  U of  G ♦ Business  & Leisure  Specialists 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 
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ACROSS 

1 . Leg  covering 
7.  Computer 
programming 
language 

13.  Too  much 

14.  Cover 
completely 

15.  Feeble-minded 

16.  Walks  like  a 
peacock 

17.  Small  sample 

18.  Can’t  stand 

19.  Single  unit 

21.  Soil  with  mud 

23.  Sunrise  to 

noon:  Poet. 

26.  First  man 

28.  Painting 
medium 

29.  Unconcealed: 
Poet. 

30.  Molasses 
beverage 

31.  Wales  river 

32.  Saturn’s  wife 

33.  Boorish  person 

34.  Inquires 

35.  Strange 
delivery,  in 
cricket 

37.  Little  devil 

39.  Blackthorn  fruit 

40.  Televised 

44.  French  coins 

46.  Locust 

47.  Spar  for 
stowing  cargo 

48.  Stone  thrower 


of  old 

49.  Hay  spreader 

50.  Soften  in 
temper 


DOWN 

1 . Etiquette  writer 

2.  Eye  part 

3.  Billfold  bills 

4.  Sea  god 

5.  Sue Ewing 

(“Dallas" 

character) 

6.  Needle 
threading  hole 

7.  Footlike  part 

8.  ‘O  Canada'  for 
one 

9.  Get  out 

10.  Wary 

11.  Reference 
mark 

12.  Cayes, 

Haiti 

20.  Ahead  of  time 


21.  Disney  deer 

22.  Wapitis 

23.  Synthesizer 
inventor 

24.  Across  from 

25.  Determined 
27.  Couple 

33.  Record 
envelope 

34.  Topmost 
36.  Pierced 

38.  Where  Augusta 
is 

41.  Angry  fury 

42.  Paradise 

43.  Feathered 
missile 

44.  Military  craft 

45.  Weight  of  India 

46.  N.T.  book 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  8. 


CANVISION  O O 

OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

Largest  selection  of  Quality 
& Designer  frames  in  the 
area:  Polo,  Gucci,  Christian 
Dior,  Safilo,  Giorgio 
Armani  & More! 

766-7676 
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Food  science  class 
‘meats^  needs  of 
processing  industry 

U of  G food  science  students  are  preparing  for  Canada’s 
biggest-selling  meat  sector  — processed  meats. 

Eight  students  from  Prof.  Shai  Barbut’s  fourth-year  food 
science  course  recently  showed  off  a variety  of  processed 
meat  products  they’ve  made  over  the  course  of  the  semester. 
The  list  included  ham,  pastrami,  kielbasa,  novel-shaped  bo- 
lognas and  trendy  jellied  mushroom,  carrot  and  ham  loaf. 

‘These  students  have  learned  what  to  do  to  make  the  best 
possible  product,"  says  teaching  assistant  Derek  Bautista, 
who  worked  with  meat  laboratory  manager  Chris  Haworth  to 
help  the  students  make  the  products. 

Most  of  the  students  are  new  to  the  field.  Some,  however, 
have  come  back  to  school  to  update  their  skills.  One  such 
student  is  Linn  Sampson,  a lab  technician  in  the  product 
development  division  of  Abright  and  Wilson,  a company  that 
produces  phosphate.  Phosphates  are  used  in  processed  meat 
production  to  help  retain  moisture,  which  can  be  lost  during 
the  cooking  of  cured  meat  products  or  freezing.  Sampson  will 
be  able  to  lake  what  she’s  learned  from  the  course  and  apply 
it  directly  in  industry  — she's  in  charge  of  the  meat  prepara- 
tion lab  in  her  company. 

The  students  also  learned  how  to  modify  fat  levels  in  proc- 
essed meats,  an  important  application  given  the  trend  in  the 
industry  towards  low-fat  products.  □ 


f 

i 

Student  Theresa  Kent  shows  off  some  of  the  novelty  bolognas  that  her  fourth-year 
food  science  class  created.  Photo  by  Tnna  Kosler,  Office  of  Research 


486  DX2  66 


486  DX4  100 


EXISTING  COMPUTER  LIMITATIONS 
MAYBE  IT'S  TIME  TO  UPGRADE 


4 MB  RAM 

8 MB  RAM 

486DX2  66  UPGRADE 

$ 355. 

DX  4 READY 

UPGRADEABLE  TO  PENTIUM 

UPGRADEABLE  TO  PENTIUM 
TECHNOLOGY 

486  DX2  80  UPGRADE 

$ 399. 

TECHNOLOGY 

540  MB  HARD  DRIVE 

850  MB  HARD  DRIVE 
VLB  I DE  1 /O  CONTROLLER 

486DX4100  UPGRADE..,, 

$ 425. 

VLB  IDE  I/O  CONTROLLER 
VLB  SVGA  1 MB  VIDEO 

VLB  SVGA  1 MB  VIDEO 
14”  SVGA  .28  N.I  MONITOR 

PENTIUM  75  UPGRADE.... 

$ 750. 

14”  SVGA  .28  N.I  MONITOR 

101  ENH  KEYBOARD 

PENTIUM  90  UPGRADE.... 

$ 899. 

101  ENH  KEYBOARD 

MINI  TOWER  CASE 

MINI  TOWER  CASE 
1 44  MB  3.5”  FLOPPY  DRIVE 

1.44  MB  3.5”  FLOPPY  DRIVE 

PENTIUM  100  UPGRADE.. 

.$1075. 

PENTIUM  75 
$2375. 


PENTIUM  90 
$2550. 


PENTIUM  100 
$2695. 


PCI  LOCAL  BUS  , 256  KB  CACHE  (EXP  TO  512) 
INTEL  PROCESSOR 
16  MB  RAM  (EXP  TO  128) 

850  MB  HARD  DRIVE,  1.44  MB  3.5”  FLOPPY 
PCI  IDE  I/O  CONTROLLER 

PCI  SVGA  1 MB  GRAPHICS  ACCELERATOR  VIDEO 
14”  SVGA  .28  N.I  COLOUR  MONITOR 
101  ENH  KEYBOARD , MINI  TOWER  CASE 
2 SERIAL  / 1 PARALLEL  / 1 GAME  PORT 


MULTIMED 

486/66  $1595. 

4 MB  RAM  , DX  4 READY  , 
540  MB  HARD  DRIVE, 

VLB  I DE  I /O  CONTROLLER  . 
VLB  SVGA  1 MB  VIDEO. 

14”  SVGA  .28  N.I  MONITOR 
101  ENH  KEYBOARD, 

144  MB  3.5”  FLOPPY. 

SONY  55  E 2XCDROM, 

16  BIT  SOUND  CARD,  MOUSE 
MS  DOS  6. 22,  MS  WIN  3. 11  , 
FAMILY  CD  BUNDLE. 
SPEAKERS 


lA  SYSTEMS 

PENTIUM  75  $2395. 

PCI  LOCAL  BUS  . 8 MB  RAM , 

256  KB  CACHE  , 850  HARD  DRIVE 
PCI  IDE  I /O  CONTROLLER , 

PCI  SVGA  1 MB  VIDEO, 

14”  SVGA  .28  N.I  MONITOR, 

101  ENH  KEYBOARD 
MINI  TOWER  CASE, 

1.44  MB  3 5”  FLOPPY  DRIVE, 
SONY  55  E 2X  CDROM, 

16  BIT  SOUND  CARD  , SPEAKERS  , 
MS  DOS  6.22  , MS  WIN  3.11  , 
MOUSE,  FAMILY  CD  SOFTWARE 


microway 


LIMITED  QUANTITIES,  ALL  PRICES  CASH  DISCOUNTED 

30  - 6 PM 


c 


301  KING  STE.  KITCHENER 


MON  TO  FRI  9 : 

SAT  10  TO  4 

MIKE  GIBSON 
SALES  MANAGER 


578-6930 

FAX  = 578  - 6933 


GRAD  NEWS 


The  final  examination  of  Dalia 
Restrepo  Ramirez,  a PhD  candi- 
date in  the  division  of  family  rela- 
tions and  human  development  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Studies, 
is  May  24  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  1 54 
of  the  Marriage  and  Family  Ther- 
apy Centre.  The  thesis  is  “Gender 
Entitlements  in  Colombian  Fami- 
lies." Her  adviser  is  Prof.  Kerry 
Daly. 

The  final  examination  of 
Natasha  Sylvester,  an  M.Sc.  can- 
didate in  the  Department  of  Food 
Science,  is  May  26  at  9 a.m.  in 
Room  202  of  the  Food  Science 
Building.  Her  thesis  is  “Evalu- 
ation of  Bactericides  Aimed  at 
Improving  the  Microbiological 
Quality  and  Safety  of  Processed 
Poultry  Carcasses.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths. 

The  final  examination  of 
Christine  Murray,  a PhD  candi- 
date in  the  Department  of  Horti- 
cultural Science,  is  May  26  at  9 
a.m.  in  Room  3301  of  Graham 
Hall.  The  thesis  is  “Cultural,  En- 
vironmental and  Nutrient  Utiliza- 
tion Implications  of  Woody  Plants 
in  In-Ground  Container  and  Sub- 
Irrigation  Systems."  Her  advisers 
are  Prof.  Glen  Lumis  and  Calvin 
Chong, 

Interested  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are  invited  to 
attend.  O 


Photography  by 

Ted  Carter 

Photography  for  Classroom, 
Conference  & Research  since  1954 


♦On-location  scientific 
assignments  involving  biological 
& biomedical  specimens  such  as 
gels,  chromographs,  insects, 
cultures,  instruments  & plant 
growth 

♦ Specialists  in  infrared  & ultra- 
violet photography 

♦ Aerial  photography  for 
investigative  or  display  use 

♦ Complementary  consultation  on 
all  aspects  of  photography 

Let  us  be  your  resource  people  — If 

we  can 't  help  we  'll  tell  you  who  can! 

For  free  pick-up  & delivery  call 
Ted  Carter  at  821-5905 


FAX  anything 
to  anywhere! 
For  as  low  as 

SO^^/page 

at  the 

U.C.  Box  Office 
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Thought  for  the  week 

team  to  laugh  at  your 
troubles,  and  you  ’ll  never 
run  out  of  things  to  laugh  at. 


Lyn  Karol 


DOWNTO^II 


Top  winners  of  graduating  awards  named 


This  year’s  recipients  of  Guelph’s  most  pres- 
tigious undergraduate  and  graduate  awards 
were  announced  at  Senate  May  1 6.  The  awards 
will  be  presented  during  spring  convocation 
June  6 to  9. 

Winner  of  the  Winegard  Medal  is  Denise 
Watt,  who  graduates  next  month  with  a B.Sc. 
from  the  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science.  The  Forster  Medal  goes  to  graduate 
student  John  Smithers  of  the  College  of  Social 
Science  (CSS). 

Winners  of  the  Govemor-General's  medals 
are  Paul  Kron  of  the  College  of  Biological 
Science  (gold),  Birgit  Wand  of  OAC  (silver) 
and  associate  diploma  in  horticulture  student 
Karen  Bokovay  (bronze).  The  Walter 
Vaughan  Medal  goes  to  Laura  Beattie  of  CSS. 

The  Winegard  Medal,  named  for  former 
Guelph  president  Bill  Winegard,  is  the  Univer- 
sity’s most  prestigious  undergraduate  convo- 
cating  award.  The  Forster  Medal,  honoring  the 
late  Donald  Forster,  also  a former  U of  G 
president,  is  the  most  prestigious  graduate 
convocating  award.  Both  awards  recognize 
excellence  in  academics  and  extracurricular 
activities. 

The  Vaughan  Medal,  named  for  the  late  Sen- 
ate secretary  Walter  Vaughan,  goes  to  a stu- 
dent senator  who  has  high  academic  standing 
and  has  made  a substantial  contribution  to 
student  life  and  the  University. 


The  Governor-General’s  medals  are  pre- 
sented to  undergraduate  students  in  any  degree 
program  with  the  highest  cumulative  average. 

June  convocation  marks  the  first  time  the 
medals  have  been  presented  during  graduation 
ceremonies.  In  previous  years,  they  were 
awarded  at  the  annual  Senate  and  Board  of 
Governors  dinner.  The  recipients  will  also  at- 
tend luncheons  at  the  President’s  House. 

Watch  At  Guelph  following  convocation 
week  for  profiles  on  the  recipients. 

Senate  last  week  also  approved  an  Executive 
Committee  proposal  to  delay  convocation 
dales  by  one  week  beginning  in  fall  1996.  The 
shift  is  aimed  at  providing  more  lime  to  com- 
plete reviews  and  consultations  to  resolve 
questions  of  student  eligibility  and  to  relieve 
some  of  the  time  pressures  of  administrative 
tasks. 

Academic  vice-president  Jack  MacDonald 
informed  Senate  that  full-time  enrolment  in 
the  spring  semester  is  down  12  per  cent  from 
last  year  and  part-time  enrolment  is  down  10 
per  cent. 

Some  679  full-time  students  are  enrolled  this 
semester,  compared  with  774  la.st  spring,  and 
3,400  part-time  students  are  enrolled,  down 
from  3,766  last  year.  In  first  semester,  there  are 
25  full-time  students  (41  last  year)  and  136 
part-time  students  (200  last  spring).  The  larg- 
est decrease  in  enrolment  is  in  the  BA  pro- 


gram, MacDonald  said. 

The  financial  implication  of  the  decline  is 
about  $250,000  under  budget,  he  said,  but  the 
University  currently  has  no  plans  to  compen- 
sate for  this  los.s  by  increasing  enrolment  in  the 
fall. 

In  other  business.  Senate  approved  a Bylaws 
and  Membership  Committee  proposal  to  add 
to  Senate  bylaws  the  establishment  of  an  infor- 
mal session  and  to  expand  the  Board  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  (BUGS)  membership  by  one 
faculty  member  for  the  1995/96  session.  This 
position  will  be  filled  by  Prof.  Jim  Mottin. 
Psychology,  who  is  past  chair  of  BUGS. 

Senate  also  approved  the  membership  of  its 
boards  and  committees  for  1995/96.  The 
names  will  soon  be  posted  on  GRIFF. 

Strategic-Planning  Commission  (SPC)  chair 
Prof,  Bev  Kay,  Land  Resource  Science,  in- 
formed Senate  that  SPC  has  received  130  sub- 
missions from  internal  and  external  groups  and 
individuals,  including  faculty,  staff,  students 
and  aliiihni,-  in  response  to  the  commission’s 
interim  report. 

Kay  thanked  Senate  and  its  committees  for 
input,  adding  that  the  final  report  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  early  June  for  presentation 
to  the  president.  The  final  report  will  be  widely 
distributed  on  campus,  he  said. 

The  Senate  meeting  was  attended  by  chancel- 
lor Lincoln  Alexander.  □ 


CIBC  We're  working  hard  to  help  you  get  from  where  you 
are  today  to  where  you  want  to  be  tomorrow. 


Obc 


FIRST 

GLANCE 

Show  and  Tell 

Teaching  Support  Services 
is  sponsoring  the  eighth  an- 
nual Show  and  Tell  confer- 
ence on  innovations  in 
teaching  and  learning  May 
29  and  30  in  the  OVC  Learn- 
ing Centre. 

On  May  29  from  1 to  4:30 
p.m.,  three  winners  of  3M 
Fellowships  will  discuss 
their  favorite  leaching 
strategies.  The  speakers  are 
Colin  Baird  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario, 
William  Coleman  of 
McMaster  and  Michael 
Moore  of  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

On  May  30,  faculty  from 
universities  and  colleges 
across  Ontario  will  give 
presentations  and  demon- 
strations on  their  teaching 
innovations. 

All  U of  G faculty  and 
staff  are  encouraged  to  at- 
tend the  sessions.  For  regis- 
tration and  detailed  pro- 
gram information,  call 
Helen  Martin  at  Ext.  2729 
or  send  e-mail  to 
hmartin@uoguelph.ca. 


Get  a mo-o-ve  on! 

Although  these  Canadian  cattle  have  little  chance  of  contracting  Martin  chaired  an  expert  committee  to  review/ the  U.S.  Department  of 
bovine  tuberculosis,  their  U.S.  coiJsins  are  still  at  risk.  Prof.  Wayne  Agriculture's  program  to  eradicate  bovine  TB.  See  story  on  page  8. 

Photo  by  Trina  Koster.  University  Communications 


CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
Telephone:  824-6520 


We  see  what  you  see.- 
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for  Graduating  Students 

Call  for  details: 

.ijuWellington 
W Motors  Ltd. 

in  the  Guelph  Auto  Mall 

822-8950 


Farcus 


“Sorry  Grlmwhlte,  this  Is  a smoke-free 
workplace." 


Advertise  With  Us! 

ff  you  or  your  department/unit  ^ 
would  like  to  advertise  in  the  ^ 
following  publications,  confacf;  4 

Vicki  Gojanovich 
Advertising  Co-ofdinator 
University  Communications 
824.4\i0.  Ext  6690 1 Fax  624-7962 
Monday-Thursday 
8:30  a.m. -4:30  p.m. 
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U of  G Telephone  Directory  \ 
❖ O.V.C,  Crest  \ 
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LETTERS 


Gordon  Street  fantasy  has  gone  far  enough 


For  the  past  several  years.  I have 
watched  the  debate  about  Gordon 
Street  from  the  sidelines.  In  a 
world  run  by  the  fantasies  of  engi- 
neers and  bookkeepers  trying  to 
solve  perceived  problems  with  ill- 
conceived  solutions  based  on  fic- 
tional models  of  reality,  I have 
little  hope  that  anything  I might 
say  on  the  matter  will  be  heard. 
Nevertheless.  1 suppose  some 
things  need  saying  for  the  record. 

Gordon  Street  runs  through  the 
middle  of  my  office.  On  a daily 
basis.  I walk  across  it  to  gel  to  the 
other  half  of  my  work  space.  No 
businessperson  or  politician 
would  tolerate  such  an  affront,  but 
Tm  an  accommodating  sort  of 
chap.  At  least  until  now,  I’ve 
thought  that  if  some  downtown 
merchants  have  this  fantasy  that 
wrecking  someone  else’s  work- 
place will  make  theirs  better,  well. 

I suppose  I could  put  up  with  their 
little  daydreams. 

But  1 think  this  little  fantasy  has 
gone  far  enough.  People  who 
imagine  that  numbers,  which  add 
up  abstractions  derived  from  sell- 
ing natural  resources  and  are  re- 
corded in  accounting  books  made 
from  trees,  are  more  real  than 
those  resources  or  those  trees  have 
gone  over  from  daydreams  into 
psychosis. 

If  I were  reasonable,  rational  and 

Many  memories 

Thank  you  to  all  my  co-workers 
and  friends  in  the  College  of  Bio- 
logical Science  and  the  University 
for  the  party  in  honor  of  my  retire- 
ment. Thank  you,  loo,  to  all  who 
wished  me  well  with  their  cards.  I 
have  many  fond  memories  of  my 
31  years  at  the  University. 

Helen  Wilson 


realistic,  I would  close  off  Gordon 
between  Stone  and  College  and 
install  a series  of  speed  bumps  to 
make  my  workplace  a little  safer 
and  more  congenial.  And  I would 
lobby  to  have  Gordon  between 
College  and  Wellington  made  into 
a bus-  and  bicycle-only  street. 

Being  unrealistic,  however,  my 
plan  is  to  continue  every  day  to 
walk  slowly  across  Gordon  — 
blocking  as  much  traffic  as  possi- 


The  U of  Alumni  Association 
(UGAA)  would  like  to  thank  those 
who  donated  to  the  student  exam 
survival  kit  program  and  the  vol- 
unteers who  helped  carry  it  out. 
This  year,  the  program  helped 
about  300  first-year  students  get 
through  final  exams  with  a kit  full 
of  comfort  food  and  goodies.  The 
kits  are  purchased  by  the  students’ 
parents. 

The  UGAA  sponsored  the  pro- 
gram and  received  help  from  In- 
terhall councils  in  Maids,  Mac- 
donald, Lambton  and  Prairie 
halls.  The  generous  donors  were 


I read  with  interest  the  May  17 
article  “Collaborative  Play 
Staged”  and  look  forward  with 
eagerness  to  seeing  Stolen  Lands 
May  25  at  the  Inner  Stage.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  Drama 
are  proud  of  the  contribution  of  our 
colleague,  Prof.  Judith  Thompson, 
who  wrote  a scene  for  this  collabo^ 
rative  playwriting  venture. 

We  would  like  members  of  the 
University  community  to  know 
that  Thompson  is  not  the  only 
member  of  the  department  in- 


ble  — on  my  way  across  the  of- 
fice. Maybe  I’ll  even  drop  a book 
on  the  road  and  have  to  stop  to 
pick  it  up.  Small  things,  I know. 
But  I suppose  each  of  us  must  find 
our  little  ways  of  finding  an  an- 
swer to  the  question  our  grand- 
children will  ask:  where  were  you 
when  . . . ? 

Prof.  David  Waltner-Toews 
Population  Medicine 


the  Zehrs  administration  office, 
Fairlee  Fruit  Juice,  Campbell’s 
Soup  Company,  John  O.  Butler, 
Nabisco  Brands,  Kimberly-Clark 
Inc.,  Trade  Secrets,  the  Wellness 
Centre  and  the  College  of  Social 
Science  Student  Government.  We 
also  received  discounts  from 
Zehrs  Hartland  and  Bird  Packag- 
ing Ltd. 

Revenue  from  this  program  is 
allocated  for  other  student/alumni 
programming,  with  a share  going 
to  each  of  the  participating  Inter- 
hall councils.  Many  thanks! 

U of  G Alumni  Association 


volved  in  this  project.  Stolen 
Lands  was  designed  by  Prof. 
Allan  Watts,  a distinguished 
scenographer,  with  help  from 
three  senior  students,  Tracy 
Harrington,  Liz  Walter  and  Victor 
Wolters.  For  these  students,  the 
experience  provided  an  important 
bridge  between  studying  design  at 
the  University  and  applying 
knowledge  in  a professional  situ- 
ation. 

Prof.  Ann  Wilson 
Department  of  Drama 


UGAA  says  thanks  for  support 


Others  have  contributed  to  play 


18  L Bottled  Water 


! 18  L I 
I Bottled  I 


• Delivered  right  lo  your  cooler 

• We  carry  spring  and  distilled 

• Water  comes  from  a 950  ft. 
artesian  spring  in  Formosa 

• Slringent,  independent  lab  tests 
are  regularly  conducted 

• Morning,  afternoon  or  evening 
deiiveries/regular  route  service 

• Rent  lo  own  cooler  plans 

• WE  ACCEPT  ALL 
COMPETITOR’S  BOTTLES 


240-1031  (local)  I 


"We  dtkver  jockJ  (atle* 


Water 

$5.50 

delivered 

Receive  all  future 
deliveries  for  a 
guaranteed  LOW 
PRICE  of 
$5,50/18Lwhen 
you  use  this 
coupon. 


WATER  PRODUCTS 
• OUR  PRICE  GUARANTEE  - 
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I PURA-KLEEN 
1 WATER  PRODUCTS 

1 • Bottle  deposit  extra 

1 


This  coupon  not  only  entitles  you  lo  receive  your  first  order  (or 
$5,50/18L  but  also  alHiiture-orders  for  the  same  low  prieg  of  1 240-1031  I 
' price  guaranteed  (ora  min.  of  12months~  ’ ' j (locaii 


GRADUATE  NEWS 


The  final  oral  examination  of 
M.Sc.  candidate  Monika  Durisin, 
Food  Science,  is  May  29  at  2 p.m. 
in  Room  3301  of  Graham  Hall. 
The  thesis  is  “Detection  of  Patho- 
genic Serotypes  of  Yersinia  En- 
terocolitica  in  Food  Using  a 
Chemiluminescent  YST  Probe. 
Her  adviser  is  Prof.  Mansel 
Griffiths. 

The  final  examination  of 
Larissa  Richmond,  an  M.Sc. 
candidate  in  the  Department  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies,  is  May 
30.  The  presentation  is  at  10  a.m. 
in  Rpom  309  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building,  followed  by  the  defence 
in  Room  228  of  the  MacLachlan 


Building.  The  thesis  is  'The  Per- 
ceived Quality  of  Life  of  Non- 
Farm  Rural  Residents  in  Brock 
and  Uxbridge  Townships.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Glen  Filson. 

The  final  examination  of 
Ding-geng  Chen,  a PhD  candi- 
date in  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics,  is  June  1 at 
9 a.m.  in  Room  318  of  the  Mac- 
Naughton  Building.  The  thesis  is 
“A  Shrinkage  Estimator  for  Com- 
bination of  Bioassays.”  His  advis- 
ers are  Profs.  Ed  Carter  and  J.J. 
Hubert. 

Interested  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are  invited  to 
attend.O 


Get  into  the 
act  at  summer 
drama  camp 


U of  G is  staging  its  fifth  annual 
theatre  camp  this  summer. 
‘Theatricks  ‘95,"  a day  camp 
for  children  aged  seven  to  13, 
opens  July  3 in  Massey  Hall 
and  is  set  to  run  in  four  two- 
week  sessions. 

Led  by  U of  G drama  gradu- 
ates Cathie  Webb,  Sam  Han- 
cock and  Jeff  Gillespie,  the 
camp  is  designed  to  foster 
creativity  and  development  in 
children.  This  year,  it  will  offer 
concentrated  workshops  on 
clowning,  design  and  mask 
work  and  will  examine  the  role 
of  the  clown  in  society. 

An  expanded  program  this 
summer  will  incorporate  ‘older 
kids’  into  two  night  camps. 
Mondays  through  Thursdays 
from  6:30  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m., 
adults  are  invited  to  ‘clown 
around’  from  July  10  to  20  and 
teens  from  Aug.  7 to  1 7.  Work- 
ing as  a group,  campers  will 
improvise,  refine  and  produce 
a scripted  presentation. 

For  more  information,  call 
Webb  at  821-1297  or  Hancock 
at  836-0320.  □ 


VISITOR 


Janel  Curry-Roper,  an  associate 
professor  of  geography  at  the  Cen- 
tral University  of  Iowa  and  this 
year’s  recipient  of  the  Kraft 
Fulbright  Fellowship  for  educa- 
tional exchange  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  — will  be  on 
campus  to  conduct  research  from 
June  1 to  Aug.  31. 

Her  project  is  entitled  “A  Com- 
parative Study  of  the  Impact  of  the 
Differing  Societal  Philosophies  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  on 
Natural  Resource  Policy.” 

She  is  looking  to  gain  a greater 
understanding  of  the  connections 
among  societal  philosophies,  per- 
ceptions of  natural  resource  prob- 
lems and  policy  options  that  will 
add  depth  to  the  understanding  of 
the  tensions  and  conflicts  that 
arise  over  the  issues  of  natural  re- 
sources and  trade  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Curry-Roper  will  be  located  in 
the  Department  of  Geography  and 
can  be  reached  ihiriugh  the  main 
’ office  at  Ext.  6719.  □ 
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Profs.  Richard  Oakley,  John  Goddard  and  Nick  Westwood,  members  of  the  organizing  committee  for  next 
month's  Canadian  Society  for  Chemistry  conference,  go  over  the  program  for  the  conference. 


International  chemistry  conference, 
exhibition  to  draw  1,500  to  campus 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
U of  G will  be  the  site  of  the 
Canadian  Society  for  Chemistry’s 
annual  conference  and  exhibition. 
More  than  1,500  chemists,  bio- 
chemists, educators,  physicists, 
engineers  and  environmentalists 
are  expected  to  converge  on  cam- 
pus May  28  to  June  1 for  the  78th 
conference. 

International  in  scope,  the  con- 
ference will  feature  1,100  lecture 
and  poster  presentations,  225  of 
them  by  foreign  scientists.  It  is  the 
largest  conference  ever  staged  by 
the  Canadian  Society  for  Chemis- 
try and  the  largest  exhibition. 
More  than  40  suppliers  of  instru- 
mentation, books  and  software 
will  display  their  wares  in  Peter 
Clark  Hail.  Some  350  poster  pres- 
entations in  all  areas  of  chemical 
science  will  be  on  display  in  the 
University  Centre  during  two  eve- 
ning poster  sessions. 

This  year  also  marks  the  first 
time  the  conference  has  gone  elec- 
tronic. Information  about  the  con- 
ference is  available  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  at  http://www.chem- 
bio.uoguelph.ca. 

Software  programs  developed 
by  Uwe  Oehlerof  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  .and  Biochemistry 
were,  used  to  receive,  uh^tracts 
electronically,  process  them  and 
produce  a 1 89-page  book  for  the 
conference. 

‘The  main  raison  d’filre  of  the 
conference  is  to  get  scientists  to- 
gether to  present  and  discuss  their 
current  work  in  formal  and  infor- 
mal settings,”  says  Prof.  Nick 
Westwood,  chair  of  the  scientific 
program.  ‘‘One  of  the  major  pre- 
occupations leading  up  to  the  con- 
ference was  to  elicit,  receive  and 
process  invited  and  contributed 
abstracts  for  the  many  different 
symposiums.” 

The  logistics  of  organizing  a 
conference  of  this  size  are  com- 
plex. says  conference  chair  Prof. 
Richard  Oakley.  In  the  past  two 
years,  there  have  been  countless 


policy  meetings  to  discuss  such 
issues  as  accommodation,  meet- 
ing rooms,  itineraries  of  guest 
speakers  and  special  events.  The 
organizing  committee  consists  of 
many  faculty  and  students  from 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University  of 
Waterloo.  In  addition,  members 
of  various  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations in  the  Guelph  area 
have  played  crucial  roles  in  the 
planning  stages. 


Alfred  Bader 


‘The  conference  has  mobilized 
the  entire  department,  including 
secretaries  and. technical  staff,” 
sa^s  Prof.  Mike  Cocivera,  public- 
ity chair.  “Almost  all  72  graduate 
students  have  been  recruited.” 

The  City  of  Guelph  and  local 
merchants  are  also  participating 
by  offering  free  bus  passes  and 
restaurant  coupons  and  by  setting 
up  a tourism  office  on  site  at  the 
conference  May  28. 

The  conference  will  stage  sev- 
eral important  events,  including  a 
science  policy  forum,  a public 
keynote  address,  an  awards  lunch- 
eon and  anniversaries  to  mark  50 
years  since  the  formation  of  the 
Chemical  Institute  of  C^ada  and 
too  years  since  the  discovery  of 
X-rays. 

The  keynote  address  will  be 
given  by  Alfred  Bader  May  28  at 
7 p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall.  His 


lecture,  which  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, is  entitled  "Adventures  of  a 
Chemist  Collector.”  Bader  is  the 
founder  of  Aldrich  Chemical 
Company,  the  world’s  largest 
supplier  of  research  chemicals. 
He  spent  40  years  building 
Aldrich’s  reputation,  then,  after 
leaving  the  company,  launched  a 
career  as  an  art  collector,  dealer 
and  a philanthropist.  Bader  re- 
cently completed  his  autobiogra- 
phy and  will  be  available  for  book 
signing  May  29  in  the  University 
Centre. 

“He  is  an  extremely  talented 
man  who  has  risen  both  in  the 
scientific  community  and  as  an  art 
historian  and  collector,”  says 
Oakley.  “Canadian  science  has 
benefited  enormously  from  him.” 
The  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Chemical  Institute  of  Canada  will 
be  celebrated  May  3 1 with  a lec- 
ture by  Robert  Nicholls  and 
Glynn  Michaels,  both  past  offi- 
cers of  the  institute.  In  addition,  a 
book  on  the  history  of  the  chemi- 
cal profession  in  Canada  is  being 
released. 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  X-rays  will  be 
marked  with  a special  presenta- 
tion by  Stan  Cameron  of  .Dal- 
hriusie  University  May  30  at  1 :40 

p.m. , - . . . 

A science  policy  forum  entitled 
"Where  are  We  Going'.^”  is  slated 
for  May  29  at  12:15  p.m.  It  will 
feature  a representative  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  Jon 
Gerrard;  Jean  Belanger,  president 
of  the  Canadian  Chemical  Pro- 
ducers’ Association;  and  Martin 
Moscovits,  chair  of  the  chemistry 
department  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

An  awards  luncheon  to  honor 
recipients  of  award.s  from  the 
Chemical  Institute  of  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Society  for  Chemistry 
and  the  Canadian  Society  for 
Chemical  Technology  will  be 
held  May  30  at  the  Arboretum.  □ 


Eoo-community  plan  a 
finalist  in  competition 


by  Kerith  Waddingtnn 
University  Communications 

A U of  G professor  is  leading  a 
team  whose  vision  foraneco-com- 
munily  to  be  built  north  of  Picker- 
ing has  made  them  finalists  in  a 
nationwide  competition. 

Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  Landscape 
Architecture  — working  with  ar- 
chitect Robert  Borax,  engineer 
Gunner  Heissler,  ecologist  John 
Plank  and  Prof.  David  Douglas, 
University  School  of  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development  — last 
year  designed  the  template  of  a 
community  that  would  integrate 
natural  resources  and  agricultural 
uses  with  new  ideas  in  community 
planning. 

Submitted  as  a proposal  to  the 
provincially  sponsored  Seaton 
Planning  and  Design  Competi- 
tion, Seaton  will  be  a new  pri- 
vately funded  community  built  on 
7,000  acres  of  what  is  currently 
government-owned  land.  The 
template  met  the  mandate  of  the 
competition  to  combine  commu- 
nity. ecology,  economy  and  de- 
sign in  a mutually  beneficial  way 
and  earned  the  team  a place  as  one 
of  three  finalists  from  more  than 
100  entries. 

Learning  to  live  more  with  less 
is  what  Seaton  will  be  all  about, 
says  Kehm. 

“Happiness,  safety,  peace,  love 
and  cleanliness  are  the  more  that 
can  come  about  by  doing  with  the 
less  that  isolates  people  and  ham>s 
our  environment.”  he  says.  "Cre- 
ating harmony  with  each  other 
and  the  environment  a.s  we  make 
the  transition  from  a consumer  to 
a conserver  society  is  what  Seaton 
will  strive  to  achieve.” 

Future  residents  will  assume  so- 
cial, economic  and  environmental 
stewardship  of  their  community  in 
a number  of  ways. 

Human  services  (health,  educa- 
tion, recreation,  etc.)  and  commu- 
nity facilities  will  be  managed  by 
local  boards.  A variety  of  housing 
types  (clusters,  granny  flats,  co- 
housing.  etc.)  will  support  asocial 


mix  of  cultures,  ages,  incomes  and 
uses  such  as  studios/workshops 
and  childcare  and  eldcrcarc.  The 
layout  of  the  community  and  the 
creation  of  “urban  blocks”  will 
accommodate  and  preserve  natu- 
ral features  of  the  landscape  as 
much  as  possible. 

Of  central  importance  to  the  phi- 
losophy behind  Seaton  is  the  inte- 
gration of  housing  with  agricul- 
ture. says  Kehm.  Backyard 
gardens,  communal  plots,  farms, 
greenhouses  and  a community 
land  bank  where  commercial 
farming  can  take  place  will  rein- 
force the  community  socially  (by 
providing  a kind  of  horticultural 
therapy)  and  economically  (by 
having  the  produce  that  Is  grown 
consumed  and  sold  locally). 

The  concept  of  bioregionalism 
will  come  into  play  as  jobs  are 
created,  money  is  kept  in  the  com- 
munity and  the  local  economy  is 
supported,  he  says. 

Community  forests  will  be 
planted,  greenway  corridors  es- 
tablished and  soil  conservation 
and  regeneration  efforts  based  on 
eco-system  analyses.  Water  use 
will  be  limited  to  what  flows 
through  and  under  the  land  itself, 
and  all  sewage  will  be  treated  on 
site.  The  carrying  capacities  of  the 
land  are  expected  to  limit  the 
population  of  Seaton  to  about 
45,000  people. 

Sustainable  management  of  the 
natural  resources  present  is  key. 
says  Kehm.  who  hefteves  the 
goals  of  the  project  arc  in  keeping 
with  those  of  the  University. 

“With  no  money  available  and 
little  pools  of  isolation  being  cre- 
ated by  a monoculture  society, 
strategic  planning  is  as  necessary 
for  viable  communities  a.s  it  is  for 
educational  institutions,”  he  says. 
“Doing  more  with  less  and  leav- 
ing only  a light  footprint  on  the 
land  is  how  men  and  women  will 
hold  up  the  Earth  together.” 

Implementation  of  the  commu- 
nity is  expected  to  be  announced 
after  the  upcoming  election.  □ 


Canada/Japan  business 
seminar  to  forge  links 


Prof.  Victor  Ujimoto,  Sociology 
and  Antliropology,  a member  of 
the  Centre  for  International  Pro- 
gram's Japan  Committee,  will 
speak  at  the  opening  plenary 
session  of  the  1995  Canada/Ja- 
pan Business  Seminar  May  26 
ti  the  University  of  Walcrlob.’ 
His  topic  is  “Maintaining  the 
Connections.” 

Noboru  Nakahira.  Japan’s 
ambassador  to  Canada,  will  be 
the  keynote  speaker  at  the  semi- 
nar. He  will  focus  on  "Creating 
Tomorrow’s  Business  Lead- 
ers.” 

Several  panel  discussions  will 
also  be  held.  Waterloo  chancel- 
lor Sylvia  Ostry  will  chair  a 
panel  on  forging  alliances. 
Speakers  include  company 
heads  at  Hara  Rothschild,  Dai- 
Ichi  Kangyo  Bank  and  Mitsui  & 
Co. 

A second  panel  led  by  Peter 
Swann,  founding  director  of 
East  Asian  studies  at  Water- 


loo’s Renison  College,  will  fo- 
cus on  local  perspectives  on  es- 
tablishing the  Japanese  connec- 
tion. This  panel  will  include 
representatives  of  Toyota  Mo- 
tor Manufacturing  Canada  Inc. 
and  Canadian-General-Tower 
Limited  and  Drtrtald  Zrraldo, 
president  of  Inniskillin  Wines. 

In  the  afternoon.  Waterloo 
faculty  will  outline  the  univer- 
sity’s connections  with  Japan  in 
education,  mscarch  and  indus- 
try. Faculty  and  .students  in- 
volved in  Waterloo’s  exchange 
with  Tottori  University  will  dis- 
cuss the  co-op  Japan  program 
and  other  exchange  programs 
with  Japan. 

Anyone  interested  in  partici- 
pating in  the  business  .seminar 
should  call  Ujimoto  at  Ext. 
3912  or  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo.at  519-884-4400,  Ext. 
629.  □ 
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W^RLD  AT  GUELPH 


Two  units  join  forces  to 
internationalize  campus 


During  a recent  trip  to  Mexico,  Prof.  Vince  Souza-Machado,  centre,  explains  the  germination  process  in 
coconuts  to  Guelph  students.  At  right  is  Immer  Aguilar  Mariscal.  a U of  G graduate  who  was  the  local 
co-ordinator  of  the  trip. 


Students  trade  perspectives  on 
agriculture,  free  trade  in  Mexico 


by  Anne  LeBoId 
Office  of  Research 
U of  G students  don’t  pay  tariffs 
on  accessing  Mexican  research 
and  NAFTA  responses. 

For  the  last  two  years,  Prof. 
Vince  Souza-Machado,  Horticul- 
ScicTvce.  arid  Prof.  Jaoa 
Janakiram,  Rural  Extension  Stud- 
ies, have  taken  students  to  Mexico 
to  study  the  agriculture  there.  The 
experience  has  given  the  students 
Mexican  contacts  and  an  advan- 
tage in  understanding  Mexican 
markets. 

And  for  Canada,  the  Mexican 
market  is  hot.  Mexican  imports  to 
Canada  have  risen  by  $70  million 
in  the  last  three  years.  Likewise, 
over  the  same  period,  Mexico  has 
bought  more  agri-food  products 
from  Canada  — $253  million 
more,  to  be  precise. 

“The  students  have  had  an  in- 
valuable exposure  to  developing- 
world  agriculture,"  says  Souza- 
Machado.  ‘They  have  a head  start 
in  understanding  Mexico’s 
NAFTA  concerns  and  they’ve 
made  connections  with  Guelph 
alumni  in  Mexico,  so  they’ll  be 
equipped  to  face  the  Mexican 
market  when  they  graduate." 

U of  G graduate  Immer  Aguilar 
Mariscal.  a professor  at  the  Guer- 
rero Stale  Agricultural  College, 
and  Greg  Edmcadcs,  a researcher 
at  the  Internationa!  Research  Cen- 
tre for  Improvement  of  Wheal  and 
Maize  (CIMMYT),  helped  co-or- 
dinate the  program  and  accompa- 
nied the  U of  G group. 

The  students  visited  research 
stations  such  as  Mexico's  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search (INIFAP)  and  CIMMYT. 
They  also  heard  and  gave  talks 
about  Canadian  and  Mexican  ag- 
ricultural issues  at  Guerrero  Stale 
;md  the  University  of  Chapingo. 
The  students  sharpened  their  com- 
munications skills  as  they  spoke 
to  groups  of  Mexican  students, 
lecturers  and  villagers  about 
NAFTA-related  agricultural  is- 
sues. 

The  group  toured  a facility  at  the 
Institute  of  Mexican  Social  Secu- 
rity that  does  research  on  medici- 
nal plants.  Thc.se  plants  may  be- 


come a booming  business  in  Mex- 
ico because  of  its  huge  diversity  of 
plant  life  and  the  global  demand 
for  new  medicines.  Ontario,  too, 
is  investigating  the  possibility  of 
growing  medicinal  plants  on  land 
formerly  used  for  tobacco. 

The  students  also  witnessed 
Mexican  research  on  agricultural 
products  such  as  maize,  tomatoes 
and  cotton.  Small  growers  pre- 
sented innovations  in  flower  and 
vegetable  production  and  ex- 
plained how  they  are  adapting  to 
market  challenges.  Students 
learned,  for  example,  that: 

■ Mexico’s  pork,  beef,  chicken 
and  eggs  could  cost  less  be- 
cause U.S.  grain  and  imports 
will  be  cheaper; 

■ winter  vegetable  producers  in 
Mexico  will  benefit  from  ac- 
cess to  Canadian  and  U.S.  mar- 
kets; and 

■ Mexico  needs  protective  tariff 


phase-out  periods  for  products 
such  as  maize  and  wheat  so 
they  can  adjust  their  production 
practices  to  compete  with  those 
of  U.S.  farmers. 

‘The  experience  made  us  think 
about  issues  such  as  international 
agriculture,  education  and  the 
structure  of  our  society,"  says 
Danielle  Hopkins,  a participant  in 
last  year’s  trip. 

Souza-Machado  believes  the 
trip  enhances  the  global  dimen- 
sion of  the  students’  education. 

‘This  program  promotes  inter- 
national understanding,  tolerance 
and  a better  appreciation  of  our 
environment  in  Canada  and  the 
developing  world,”  he  says.  “The 
students  were  able  to  see  agricul- 
tural research  and  production  in  a 
global  context.” 

One  of  the  trips  was  partly  spon- 
sored by  the  Canadian  Green- 
house Conference.  □ 


by  Kerith  Waddington 
University  Communications 
Internationalism  on  campus  took  a 
big  step  forward  May  1 as  the  two 
units  with  major  roles  in  interna- 
tional activities  joined  forces  to 
meet  an  important  goal  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Centre  for  International 
Programs  (CIP)  and  International 
Education  Services  (lES),  which 
separated  in  1991  when  the  stu- 
dent-focused lES  moved  to  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Re- 
source Centre,  were  reunited  this 
month  after  undergoing  a restruc- 
turing geared  to  preventing  an 
overlapping  of  services. 

The  reunion  follows  recommen- 
dations from  the  Academic-Re- 
structuring  Committee  in  1993 
and  the  identification  of  interna- 
tionalism as  a priority  for  U of  G 
by  the  Strategic-Planning  Com- 
mission (SPC),  says  CIP  director 
Prof.  Jim  Shute. 

Internationalism  — nurtured 
through  study-abroad  and  ex- 
change programs,  the  presence  of 
international  activities  and  stu- 
dents on  campus,  an  internation- 
alized curriculum,  partnerships 
with  universities  in  developing 
and  industrialized  countries,  and 
global  education  outside  theclass- 
room  — is  the  mandate  of  what  is 
to  be  known  simply  as  the  Centre 
for  International  Programs. 

The  newly  streamlined  units  are 
headed  for  a physical  reunion  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Uruversity 
Centre  to  match  the  policy  and 
administrative  amalgamation. 

Shute,  who  is  also  the  interna- 
tional liaison  officer  for  U of  G,  is 
excited  about  the  changes. 

“A  centrally  located  system 
geared  to  helping  both  students 
and  faculty  pursue  international 
experience  and  education  will 
build  on  the  University’s  mandate 
of  internationalism  as  identified  in 
the  SPC  report,”  he  says.  ‘The 


new  centre  will  provide  informa- 
tion and  support  for  those  inter- 
ested or  involved  in  international 
educational  endeavors.” 

Responsibility  for  managing  in- 
ternational development  contracts 
will  rest  with  the  Office  of  Re- 
search, although  the  contact  point 
for  many  international  agencies 
will  remain  the  centre,  says  Shute. 
A permanent  study-abroad  and 
exchange  manager  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  June  to  provide  sup- 
port for  faculty  co-ordinators  in 
the  colleges.  A database  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  all  international 
education  opportunities  will  be 
maintained  at  the  centre. 

The  international  student  ad- 
viser will  be  housed  in  CIP,  but 
will  report  to  the  director  of  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Re- 
source Centre  to  honor  the  Uni- 
versity’s international  education 
mission,  Shute  says. 

The  reorganization  of  interna- 
tional activities  on  campus  also 
involves  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
national Management  Council, 
which  will  integrate  and  co-ordi- 
nate Guelph’s  international  poli- 
cies. 

Finally,  a shift  at  the  policy  level 
will  occur  this  September  as  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Activities  becomes  the  Sen- 
ate International  Committee 
(SIC).  With  an  expanded  man- 
date, SIC  will  absorb  the  study- 
abroad  and  exchange  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  and  oversee  internation- 
alization of  the  curriculum. 

Shute  is  pleased  that  the  changes 
are  aimed  at  balance. 

“Achieving  a balance  adminis- 
tratively within  the  University  is 
as  important  as  achieving  a bal- 
ance of  relationships  with  partner 
institutions  around  the  world,"  he 
says.  “Both  will  help  the  Univer- 
sity reach  its  goal  of  international- 
ism.” □ 


Development  program  promotes  planning,  evaluation 


by  Anne  LeBold 
Office  of  Research 

When  your  research  lab  is  a rural  countryside 
in  a developing  nation,  your  perspective  on 
research  changes. 

Prof.  Farokh  Afshar.  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development  (USRP&D), 
co-ordinates  an  informal  program  offered  for 
mid-carccr  rural  development  professionals 
who  want  to  acquire  skills  applicable  to  their 
work.  Afshar  wants  to  give  rural  developers 
the  planning  and  evaluation  skills  they  need  to 
implement  effective  development  strategies. 

“International  rural  development  profession- 
als need  to  be  reflective  practitioners  who  can 
critique  what  they've  done  and  come  up  with 
decisions  about  belter  action  for  the  immediate 
future.”  says  Afshar.  “We’re  challenging  the 
notion  of  separating  research  and  practice.” 
The  program  takes  practitioners  such  as  en- 
gineers and  agriculturists  who  have  the  techni- 
cal skills  for  development  but  need  to  learn 
how  to  critique  existing  projects  and  plan  more 
useful  approaches.  For  example,  even  though 
engineers  can  build  irrigation  systems,  they 
aren’t  trained  to  assess  social  needs,  which 
could  involve  organizing  a village  meeting  to 
determine  whether  an  irrigation  system  is 
needed  and  who  will  benefit  from  it. 


Professional  extension  agents  need  to  know 
how  to  research  the  social,  economic  and  en- 
vironmental effects  a project  may  have,  says 
Afshar.  They  should  be  able  to  conduct  a criti- 
cal evaluation  of  their  work,  so  that  develop- 
ment is  always  adjusting  to  the  changing  needs 
of  the  people  it’s  designed  to  help. 

Participants  come  from  development  organi- 
zations overseas,  particularly  two  leading 
grassroots  organizations,  the  Aga  Khan  Rural 
Support  Program  (AKRSP)  and  the  Bangla- 
desh Rural  Advancement  Committee 
(BRAC).  They  stay  at  Guelph  for  1 1 months. 

In  their  first  semester  of  the  program,  partici- 
pants present  the  work  they  do  with  their  or- 
ganization to  faculty  and  graduate  students  in 
USRP&D.  Participants  discuss  the  strengths, 
weaknesses,  functions  and  approaches  of  their 
organizations  and  reflect  on  how  improve- 
ments might  be  made. 

“Many  participants  have  said  this  is  the  first 
time  they’ve  been  invited  to  conduct  a system- 
atic reflection  of  their  work.”  says  Afshar. 
“Typically,  evaluative  reflection  isn’t  valued 
as  a day-to-day  activity  in  professions.” 
Program  participants  are  also  taught  research 
methods  that  they  apply  to  the  documentation 
they’re  asked  to  provide  on  their  projects,  then 
they  evaluate  and  compare  each  others’  rural 


development  programs. 

They  might,  for  example,  compare  BRAC’s 
method  of  targeting  the  poor  in  rural  commu- 
nities with  AKRSP’s  approach  to  incorporat- 
ing the  whole  community  in  development. 
They  use  a comparative  research  model  to 
determine  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  strategy. 

In  the  spring  semester,  the  participants  visit 
innovative  Canadian  development  organiza- 
tions and  operations  such  as  credit  unions  and 
organic  farms.  These  visits  provide  data  for 
their  final  professional  paper,  which  they  pre- 
.sent  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Canadian 
Association  for  Studies  in  International  Devel- 
opment. Finally,  they  develop  a work  plan  to 
implement  what  they’ve  learned  into  a new 
approach  to  their  development  work. 

“It’s  not  conventional  linear  research  that 
says  A leads  to  B,  which  leads  to  C,”  says 
Afshar.  “It's  ‘ping-pong’  research  — a dialec- 
tical, interactive  approach  that  emphasizes  ac- 
tion/rcflection/aciion.  It  leads  to  a better  way 
of  doing  what  we’re  already  doing  in  develop- 
ment.” 

Students  are  sponsored  by  the  Aga  Khan 
Foundation,  Canada,  and  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency.  O 
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BOOKS 


Percy  Smith  and  Motine  Krissddttir  with  copies  of  their  newly  released  books. 

Photo  by  Kerilh  Waddlngton,  University  Communications 

Celebrated  English  writers  featured 


Bacterial  ^fence^  aims 
to  shut  out  rock  toxins 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Two  new  books  about  celebrated 
English  writers  are  the  culmina- 
tion of  many  years  of  work  for 
English  professor  emeritus  Percy 
Smith,  a former  academic  vice- 
president  of  U of  G,  and  his  wife, 
Morine  Krissddttir,  an  English 
scholar  and  an  adjunct  professor  in 
the  Department  of  English. 

Selected  Correspondence  of 
Bernard  Shaw:  Bernard  Shaw 
and  H.G.  Wells,  edited  by  Smith 
and  published  by  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  will  be  officially 
launched  May  24  at  the  Shaw  Fes- 
tival. Petrushka  and  the  Dancer: 
the  Diaries  of  John  Cowper 
Powys,  selected  and  edited  by 
Krissddttir,  was  recently  publish- 
ed by  Carcanet  Press  in  England, 
Alyscamp  Press  in  Europe  and  St. 
Martin’s  Press  in  North  America. 
In  Canada,  it  will  be  distributed  by 
McClelland  & Stewart. 

The  Shaw  book  details  a 43-year 
relationship  between  two  men  of 
“intellectual  brilliance,”  spanning 
the  years  1901  to  1944.  Although 
Wells  and  Shaw  had  many  differ- 
ing opinions  and  often  publicly 
debated  their  differences,  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  on  friendly 
terms.  In  fact,  Smith  says  the  book 
will  help  lay  to  rest  the  myth  that 
the  two  men  were  intense  rivals. 

“There  was  a closeness  between 
them,”  he  says.  “They  squabbled 
and  called  each  other  names  and 
then  said  bless  you  and  I love  you, 
although  not  literally,  of  course.” 

The  book  is  the  first  of  a pro- 
jected lO-volume  series  ofShaw’s 
correspondence  sponsored  by  the 
Academy  of  the  Shaw  Festival 
and,  initially,  by  U of  G.  Smith, 
who  is  general  editor  for  the  series 
as  well  as  editor  of  the  first  vol- 
ume. says  Shaw  wrote  “thousands 
and  thousands"  of  letters  during 
his  94-year  lifetime. 

Subsequent  volumes  will  feature 
Shaw’s  correspondence  with  such 
people  as  drama  critic  William 
Archer,  film  producer  Gabriel 
Pascal,  Shaw’s  French  translator, 
Augustin  Hamon.  and  Sidney  and 
Beairice  Webb.  The  second  vol- 


ume, which  will  feature  Shaw’s 
letters  to  theatrical  people,  is  be- 
ing edited  by  Shaw  scholar  Dan 
Laurence. 

The  letters  between  Shaw  and 
Wells  discuss  socialism,  politics, 
war,  science,  education,  doctors 
and  medicine,  vivisection  (which 
Shaw  intensely  hated  and  Wells 
adamantly  supported)  and  the 
writing  profession.  Both  writers 
foresaw  the  advent  of  the  First 
World  War,  about  which  they  at 
first  took  opposing  views,  and  the 
coming  of  the  Second  World  War, 
Smith  says. 

The  two  men  also  discussed 
their  creative  works.  They  were  in 
the  habit  of  exchanging  copies  of 
their  most  recent  works,  and  the 
criticism  they  offered  each  other 
could  be  rude  as  well  as  generous. 

Theirs  was  a volatile  relation- 
ship. More  than  once,  Wells’s  er- 
ratic temper  almost  ended  the 
friendship,  but  they  always  man- 
aged to  renew  it.  Shaw  “loved  to 
tease  Wells  out  of  his  bad  moods," 
says  Smith. 

Once,  Wells’s  reputation  as  a 
womanizer  created  a rift  between 
the  two  men.  Wells’  had  impreg- 
nated a young  woman  in  the  group 
of  social  reformers  called  the 
Fabian  Society.  The  Fabians  were 
scandalized,  and  Shaw,  who  con- 
sistently refused  to  gossip  about 
Wells’s  numerous  affairs,  had 
tried  to  smooth  things  over  among 
them.  Wells  misinterpreted 
Shaw’s  actions  and  wrote  an  abu- 
sive letter  ending  their  relation- 
ship. A few  months  later,  he  rec- 
ognized his  error,  and  they 
resumed  their  friendly  relations. 

“The  letters  are  brilliantly  writ- 
ten. stimulating,  witty  and  some- 
times very  sad,”  says  Smith. 

Krissddttir's  book  on  John 
Cowper  Powys,  a Ic.sscr-known 
but  equally  prolific  English 
writer,  is  a selection  of  his  diaries 
from  1929. 

Powys,  who  came  from  a large 
and  talented  literary  and  artistic 
family,  is  best  known  for  such 
novels  as /A  Glastonhury  Romam  r 
and  Wolf  Solent. 

Krissddtlir  realized  that  these 
diaries  shed  significant  new  light 


on  Powys’s  art  and  his  life.  The 
diaries  explore  the  relationship 
between  Powys  and  Phyllis 
Playter,  an  American  woman  22 
years  his  junior,  with  whom  he 
lived  for  40  years.  Powys,  a nov- 
elist, essayist  and  itinerant  lec- 
turer, met  Playter  in  1921  and, 
over  the  next  eight  years,  wrote 
her  800  love  letters. 

The  diaries  “are  a continuation 
of  his  love  letters  to  Phyllis,”  says 
Krissddttir,  “and  are  a subtle  and 
enigmatic  portrait  of  a relation- 
ship between  two  complicated 
people.” 

Powys  was  a “magnificent  ec- 
centric,” she  says.  "When  you  get 
into  the  mind  of  someone  like  this, 
it’s  like  being  in  the  mind  of  a 
madman.” 

The  title  of  her  book  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  Playter’ s nickname 
for  Powys  was  “Petrushka,”  the 
clown  brought  to  life  in 
Stravinsky’s  ballet  opera,  which 
Playter  loved.  In  response.  Powys 
called  her  “the  dancer”  from  the 
same  opera. 

After  Powys’s  death  in  1963,  the 
diaries  were  kept  hidden  by 
Playter.  When  she  died,  her 
nephew  was  named  literary  ex- 
ecutor and  was  instructed  to  keep 
the  diaries  concealed.  He  finally 
sold  them  to  the  National  Library 
of  Wales  with  the  proviso  that  he 
had  power  over  who  could  sec 

them- 

Five  years  ago,  the  Powys  Estate 
asked  Krissddttir.  who  had  pre- 
viously written  a book  on  Powys. 
The  Magical  Quest,  to  edit  a selec- 
tion of  the  diaries.  The  book  con- 
denses 1 1 volumes  of  diaries  into 
one  aitd  strives  to  maintain  a bal- 
ance of  themes  and  of  the  thoughts 
of  Powys.  A review  of  the  book 
will  soon  be  featured  in  the  pres- 
tigious Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment in  IwOndon.  England. 

Smith  will  continue  his  work  as 
general  editor  of  the  Shaw  vol- 
umes and  is  interested  in  writing  a 
hook  about  Wells’s  long-suffer- 
ing wife,  Jane.  Krissdrttlir  ha.s  be- 
gun writing  a fictivc  diary  of 
Playter.  Cl 


by  Jo-Ella  Van  Duren 
Office  of  Research 
Mining  has  brought  to  light  a nasty 
bacterium  that  literally  eats  rock 
and  releases  toxicants  into  the  en- 
vironment. Prof.  Terry  Beveridge, 
Microbiology,  is  studying  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  other  types  of  bac- 
teria to  clean  up  the  mess. 

The  culprit  is  a subsurface  bac- 
terium called  Thiobacillus.  It's 
harmless  to  humans,  but  it  can 
have  a devastating  effect  on  the 
environment.  It  first  came  to  light 
when  metal-bearing  rock  from 
mining  exercises  was  brought  to 
the  surface  and  processed. 

The  rocks  left  over  from  mining, 
called  mine  tailings,  were  found  to 
contain  bacteria  that  can  survive 
without  the  usual  organic  nutri- 
ents that  keep  them  alive. 

So  what  does  Thiobacillus  live 
on?It  uses  the  iron  in  rock  and 
atmospheric  gases  — oxygen, 
carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  — to 
survive. 

"Until  about  30  years  ago,  no 
one  knew  bacteria  could  even  ex- 
ist thousands  of  metres  below  the 
Earth’s  surface,”  says  Beveridge. 
“Scientists  thought  they  needed 
more  nutrients  to  survive.” 

Thiobacillus  is  the  most  harmful 
of  the  bacteria  found  in  mine  tail- 
ings. It  converts  the  sulphur  in 
rock  like  pyrite  into  sulphuric 
acid,  which  in  turn  liberates  lead, 
zinc,  mercury,  copper  and  chro- 
mium from  rock  in  the  surround- 
ing tailings.  Metal  ions  — harm- 
less when  contained  in  solid  rock 
but  toxic  when  released  — are 
dissolved  in  water  and  work  their 
way  into  the  food  chains  of  living 
organisms,  such  as  the  roots  of 
trees  and  other  plants  found  near 
the  affected  aquatic  systems. 

‘The  American  government  re- 
cently estimated  the  damage 
caused  by  mine  tailings  at  $50  bil- 
lion in  the  United  States  alone.” 
says  Beveridge.  “Although  we 
don't  yet  have  a Canadian  figure, 
the  dying  forests  downstream 
from  mine  tailings  in  Ontario  arc 
proof  enough  of  the  problem.” 

Subsurface  bacteria  could  pre- 
sent an  additional  problem.  A cur- 
rent plan  to  dispose  of  spent  ura- 


There’s  good  news  for  horse  lov- 
ers who  “ride”  the  information 
highway. 

Newsletters  and  publications  of 
the  Equine  Research  Centre 
(ERC)  arc  now  available  on  the 
Internet  at  U of  G through  GO- 
PHER (griff@uoguclph.ca). 

This  move  into  cyberspace  by 
the  ERC  — an  organization 
geared  towards  developing  and 
sharing  new  knowledge  through 
.seminars,  surveys,  an  equine  li- 
brary and  direct  inquiries  — coin- 
cides with  its  newly  formatted  bi- 
annual newsletter.  Inside  Equine. 
ERC  director  Andrew  Clarke  be- 
lieves this  clear  industry-driven 
mandate  is  largely  rcspon.sihlc  for 
the  centre’s  successes  to  date. 

“The  vision  behind  the  ERC  saw 
an  inseparable  bond  between  fo- 
cused research  and  information 
dissemination.”  he  says.  “Strong 
links  with  both  industry  and  the 


nium  rods  from  nuclear  reactors  is 
to  enclose  them  in  titanium  con- 
tainers and  bury  them  deep  be- 
neath the  Earth’s  surface.  Some  of 
these  natural  inhabitants  of  the 
deep  have  the  potential  to  break 
down  the  titanium  casings,  allow- 
ing the  release  of  the  radioactive 
material  into  the  environment. 

While  working  at  the  Under- 
ground Research  Laboratory  in 
Pinawa  for  Atomic  Energy  Can- 
ada. Beveridge  realized  that  cer- 
tain other  types  of  bacteria  might 
be  the  best  solution,  both  for  deal- 
ing with  mine  tailings  and  con- 
taining spent  uranium  rods.  He 
thought  that  a particular  type  of 
bacterium  could  be  used  to 
counter  the  effects  of  Thiohacillus 
on  mine  tailings  on  the  Earth’s 
surface  and  that  another  radioac- 
tivity-resistant type  could  counter 
the  effects  of  leaking  radioactive 
substances  underground. 

Beveridge  hopes  to  create  a bac- 
terial “fence”  for  mine  tailings  us- 
ing certain  surface  bacteria.  Thio- 
bacillus liberates  toxic  metals,  but 
he  believes  other  surface  bacteria 
can  be  nurtured  that  will  turn 
Thiobacillus  back  into  rock.  He’s 
particularly  interested  in  using  a 
"cellulolytic”  bacterium,  one  that 
eats  the  cellulo.se  in  wood.  Theo- 
retically, wood  chips  could  sim- 
ply be  buried  around  mine  tailings 
to  counteract  the  Thiobacillus. 

“I  am  hoping  to  create  a bound- 
ary of  bacteria  to  contain  the  toxic 
metals  leaching  from  mine  tail- 
ings,” says  Beveridge.  “If  we  can 
nurture  their  growth  and  exist- 
ence, we  can  reverse  the  damage 
using  a natural  Earth  process.” 

His  work  is  sponsored  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  in  co-operation 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  of  Can- 
ada Underground  Lab  and  Kidd 
Creek  Mine  of  Timmins,  Ont.  He 
has  been  aided  in  his  work  by  Bob 
Harris.  Susanne  SchuUzc-Lam, 
Daniel  le  Fortin,  Brett  Davis,  Gord 
Southam  and  Ann  Brown. 

This  winter,  Beveridge  was 
awarded  the  Guelph  chapter  of 
Sigma  Xi’s  award  for  research  ex- 
cellence and  the  Canada  Coun- 
cil’s Killam  Award.  □ 


.scientific  community  help  the 
centre  generate  new  knowledge, 
as  well  as  identify  it  from  sources 
around  the  world  and  identify  its 
relevance  to  our  industry.” 

Ongoing  feedback  keeps  the 
ERC  in  touch  with  individual  and 
industry  needs  and  comes  from 
seminar  participants,  people 
served  daily  by  the  ERC  and  the 
centre's  Advisory  Council,  which 
reviews  programs  and  budgets. 
Focusing  on  education  on  horse 
health  care,  the  centre  reflects  the 
trend  in  both  human  and  veteri- 
nary research  towards  health 
maintenance  and  disease  preven- 
tion. Clarke  says. 

1 le  believes  the  ERC  and  all  who 
use  It  will  benefit  from  new  links 
with  the  information  highway. 
"The  centre  is  poised  and  ready 
for  the  challenges  of  the  next  cen- 
tre.” he  says.  "So  come  read  about 
it  on  the  Internet!”  □ 


Horsing  around  on  the 
information  highway 
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OUR  COMMUNITY 

NOTICES 


Term 
Your  Com, 

BONUS  R 

Deposits  from 
munity  Credit  Union 

',ATES  AVAILABLE  *' 

T J Guelpli  & Wellington 
V Cretlit  Union 

G« 

Call  822-1072  for  details 

The  art  of  summer 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cen- 
tre is  again  offering  art  classes  for 
children  this  summer.  Full-day 
sessions  for  children  aged  eight  to 
12  run  in  weekly  sessions  from 
July  10  to  Aug,  18.  Half-day  ses- 
sions for  children  five  to  seven  and 
eight  to  10  run  July  10  to  Aug.  25. 
Cost  is  $65  for  half-day  programs 
($60  for  members)  and  $125  for 
full-day  programs  ($120  for  mem- 
bers). Register  at  the  art  centre  dur- 
ing gallery  hours. 

Spring  concert 

The  Guelph  Children  Singers  cele- 
brate spring  with  a concert  May  27 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  Holy  Rosary  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  on  Emma 
Street.  Tickets  are  $12  general,  $6 
for  seniors  and  students,  and  are 


available  at  the  Carden  Street  Mu- 
sic Shop  and  at  the  door.  For  more 
information,  call  821-8574 

New  COU  head 

Bonnie  Patterson,  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  business  at  Ryerson  Poly- 
technic University,  has  been 
appointed  the  new  president  of  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities. 
She  succeeds  Peter  George,  who 
served  as  president  for  the  past 
four  years  and  was  recently  ap- 
pointed president  of  McMaster 
University.  Patterson  will  assume 
her  duties  Sept.  1. 

Children’s  festival 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  Museum 
kicks  off  its  1995  season  with  the 
second  annual  Ontario  Children’s 
Ground-Water  Festival  May  28. 


Other  events  this  season  include  a 
1 00-foot  banana  split  June  1 1 dur- 
ing Dairy  Days,  free  admission  on 
Canada  Day  and  the  return  of  the 
Great  Canadian  Antique  Tractor 
Field  Days,  the  Country  Quilt  Fest, 
the  Family  Com  Festival  and  the 
Christmas  Craft  Fair.  The  museum 
is  open  daily  from  1 0 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

A rose  is  a rose 
Horticulturist  Hemy  Kock  leads  a 
tour  of  the  Arboretum’s  rose  col- 
lection June  14,  focusing  on  the 
diversity  and  culture  of  European 
garden,  hardy  modem  and  wild 
roses.  Participants  will  receive  an 
information  booklet  and  a rose  of 
their  choice  from  cuttings  pre- 
pared during  the  workshop.  Cost  is 
$13.50.  Registration  and  payment 
are  required  by  June  5. 

Learn  to  swim 

Daytime  swimming  lessons  may 
be  offered  at  the  Athletics  Centre 
if  enough  people  express  interest. 
(Evening  sessions  continue  to  be 
available).  Anyone  interested 
should  call  Alan  Fairweather  at 
Ext.  2220  or  send  e-mail  to  afair- 
weat^uoguelph.ca. 

Engineering  workshop 

The  Guelph  Process  Control 
Group  at  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing is  sponsoring  a workshop  on 
“Fuzzy  Process  Control’’  (a  com- 
puter technology  that  mimics  hu- 
man expert  decision  making  in  the 
control  of  complex  systems)  May 
25  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Regis- 
tration is  $50  and  includes  lunch 
and  workshop  notes.  For  informa- 
tion or  to  register,  call  767-1 1 14. 


Decoration  Day 

Annual  Decoration  Day  ceremo- 
nies will  be  held  at  the  fountain  in 
Woodlawn  Cemetery  June  1 1 
from  1 to  4 p.m.  A walking  lour 
focusing  on  “Physicians  and  Heal- 
ers to  the  Turn  of  the  Century” 
leaves  at  1 p.m.  Local  dignitaries 
will  speak,  and  Don  Campbell  will 
play  the  bagpipes.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  822- 1271. 

Art  show 

An  open-ended  art  show  called 
“Nudes/Nudity/Nakedness”  is  on 
display  in  Zavitz  Hall  this  week.  It 
examines  the  point  at  which  nudity 
becomes  and  stops  being  art.  The 
hall  is  open  24  hours  a day. 

Feminist  chorus 

Woman  to  Woman,  a feminist 
chorus,  will  be  “Singing  Our 
Lives.  Our  Stories  in  Song”  June  2 
at  8 p.m.  at  the  Cambridge  Arts 


FOR  RENT 


One-bedroom  furnished  apartment  in 
house,  central  air,  laundry,  parking  for 
one  car,  available  June  15,  $565  a 
month  inclusive,  suits  single  person, 
non-smoker,  no  pets,  references  re- 
quired, 763-2632, 

Three-bedroom  furnished  basement 
apartment,  20-minute  walk  to  campus, 
close  to  shopping,  separate  entrance, 
parking,  laundry,  $825  a month  inclu- 
sive, available  immediately  until  Sep- 
tember, Ext.  401 8 or  836-6862. 


Theatre,  47  Water  St.  S.,  Cam- 
bridge. Tickets  are  $ 10  in  advance, 
$ 1 2 at  the  door.  Children  under  1 2 
are  free.  For  ticket  information, 
call  621-7648. 

Retirement  reception 

A reception  will  be  held  May  31 
for  Gene  Braiisford  of  the  Coun- 
selling and  Student  Resource  Cen- 
tre, who  is  retiring  after  27  years 
with  the  University.  It  runs  from 
4:30  to  6:30  p.m.  at  the  University 
Club  on  Level  5 of  the  University 
Centre.  Cost  is  $15.  RSVPby  May 
25  to  Jane  Miller  at  Ext.  2277. 

OISE  celebrates 

Students,  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  are  invited  to  a special 
celebration  Oct.  13  and  14  at  OISE 
and  Hart  House.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  416-926-4722.  □ 


FOR  RENT 


Four-bedroom  house,  large  backyard, 
patio,  shed,  driveway,  York  Road  area, 
reduced  to  $750  a month  plus  utilities 
for  summer,  $1 ,000  in  September  plus 
utilities,  available  May  1, 856-9132. 


FOR  SALE 


Strathroy  solid  oak  six-piece  bedroom 
suite,  wooden  china  cabinet/bookcase 
with  glass  doors,  pine  six-piece  bed- 
room suite,  executive  desk  and  cre- 
denza,  836-1231. 

1989  Volvo  244  DL,  dark  blue,  new 
summertires.  winter  tires  and  rims,  CD 
player,  AM/FM  radio,  air  conditioning, 
160,000  km,  excellent  condition,  763- 
5181. 

Street  garage  sale,  Valeroite  Place,  off 
College  Avenue.  May  27,  8 a.m.  to  5 
p.m. 

Three-bedroom  two-storey  1,300- 
square-foot  home,  six  years  old,  fourth 
bedroom/office,  1 1/2  baths,  family 
room,  garage,  fenced  yard,  large  lot, 
Drayton,  35  minutes  to  campus.  Ext. 
2658  or  638-3493, 

Three-bedroom  two-storey  century 
stone  house,  fully  renovated,  lots  of 
wood,  main-floor  family  room  with  gas 
stove,  main-floor  laundry  and  den, 
large  lot.  village  settjn^^  ■(5  rninutes  to 
campus,  658-67&d. . . ' 


AVAILABLE 


Purebred  Siamese  adult  mate  cat,  free 
to  good  home,  declawed  and  neu- 
tered, all  shots,  Nancy.  823-2248. 
Miniature  Schnauzer  puppies,  CKC- 
registered,  first  shots,  home-raised, 
821-0807. 

Responsible,  experienced  Grade  12 
student  looking  for  babysitting,  avail- 
able to  start  June  21 . prefer  Monday  to 
Friday,  Tara,  856-4344  after  5 p.m. 

Yard  and  property  maintenance,  light 
landscaping,  rubbish  removal,  base- 
ment and  garage  cleanup,  driveway 
sealing,  etc.,  leave  message  at  821- 
5028. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  references  available,  Cobi, 
Ext.  6010  or  836-8086. 


PSA  to  hold  ratification  vote 
on  compact  with  University 


U of  G and  the  Professional 
Staff  Association  (PSA)  entered 
into  discussions  early  this  year 
to  develop  a new  a^eemenl  for 
professional  and  managerial 
employees. 

A tentative  agreement  has 
been  obtained,  and  the  PSA  will 


hold  a ratification  vote  for  asso- 
ciation members  May  31  from 
noon  to  2 p.m.  in  Room  200  of 
the  Chemistry  and  Microbiol- 
ogy Building. 

The  PSA  executive  is  asking 
that  all  members  come  out  and 
vote. 


Ronald  S.  McCormick 
Presideni 


V acationers 

House 

Care 

“The  company  with 
seasoned  police  experience 
and  the  lowest  rates." 

(519)  821-2676 
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George  A Paterson 
Associate 
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Spring  & Summer  Accommodation 

Student  Housing  Services  -f  University  of  Guelph  j 
May10-August13 
Furnished  Apartments  $550/month  Furnished  Houses  $650/monlh 
Liz  Bruder  (519)  824-4120,  Ext.  2348 
Fax;  767-1670  or  e-mail:  lbruder@uoguelph.ca 
Hostel  Rooms:  $29.77/nighl  (single)  / $41 .87/nighl  (double) 
$182.28/week  (single)  / $252.84/week  (double) 
Joan  Dunbar  (519)  824-4120,  Ext.  2694 
Fax;  767-1670  ore-mail;  jdunbar@uoguelph.ca 


Wellington  Hall  Academy 

Rockwood,  Ontario 
NOB  2K0 


WELLINGTON  HALL  ACADEMY,  an  independent 
elementary  day  school,  is  now  accepting  enquiries  and 
applications  for  its  September  1995  classes. 

Located  in  the  rural  community  of  Wellington  County, 
WELLINGTON  HALL  ACADEMY  offers: 

• Junior  Kindergarten  to  Grade  8 
• Small,  structured  classes  (12:1  ratio) 

• Individualized  academic  programs 
• Primary  focus  on  maths,  science  and  language  development 

• Safe  and  happy  educational  environment 

• Co-educational  and  non-denominalional 

• Tuition  fees;  $5,500  per  year 

Contact  the  Director  for  enquiries  concerning  your 
application  procedure  and  interview  at  (519)  853-2238. 


CLASSIFIEDS 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  MAY  25 

Theatre  - Stolen  Lands,  a play  by 
eight  major  Canadian  play- 
wrights, including  Prof.  Judith 
Thompson,  Drama,  begins  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Inner  Stage.  Tickets  are 
$10  waged,  $5  unwaged,  and  are 
available  at  the  door. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  26 

Environmental  Biology  Semi- 
nar - Hans  Vogel  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary  considers  “NMR 
Studies  of  Phosphorus  and  Nitro- 
gen Metabolism  in  Plant  Cells”  at 
1 1 a.m.  in  Axelrod  117. 

Economics  Seminar  - Guay  Urn 
of  the  University  of  Melbourne 
and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  examines  “Cointegration, 
Parametric  Estimation  and  Test- 
ing Speculative  Efficiency  with 
Non-Synchronous  Overlapping 
Data”  at  noon  in  MacKinnon  132. 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a spiri- 
tuality circle  open  to  all  women, 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 


SUNDAY,  MAY  28 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic 
Eucharist  is  celebrated  at  10:10 
a.m.  in  the  lobby  of  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture. 

Arboretum  - Tiny  creatures  that 
inhabit  Victoria  Woods  pond  are 
the  focus  of  a walk  that  leaves 
from  the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  31 

Ek:onomics  Seminar  - “Welfare 
and  Labor  Market  Participations 
of  Lone  Mothers”  is  the  topic  of 
Profs.  Louis  Christofides, 
Thanasis  Stengos  and  Robert 
Swidinsky  at  noon  in  MacKinnon 
132. 

Raithby  Lecture  - Temple 
Grandin  of  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity at  Fort  Collins,  an  interna- 
tionally recognized  expert  on 
humane  handling  and  slaughter  of 
food  animals,  discusses  “My  Life 
with  Autism  and  Animals”  at  8 
p.m.  in  OVC  Learning  Centre 
1714.  The  talk  is  sponsored  by  the 


Centre  for  the  Study  of  Animal 
Welfare. 

FRroAY,  JUNE  2 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a spiri- 
tuality circle  open  to  all  women, 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  4 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic 
Eucharist  is  celebrated  at  10:10 
a.m.  in  the  lobby  of  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture. 

Arboretum  - A surprise  hike 
leaves  from  the  nature  centre  at  2 
p.m. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  7 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Prof. 
Glen  Van  Der  Kraak,  Zoology, 
discusses  “Integration  of  Intracel- 
lular Signalling  Pathways  in  the 
Regulation  of  Gonadal  Growth 
and  Differentiation  in  Fish”  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 


Communities  can  control  own  destiny 


Economic  downturns,  global  eco- 
nomic restructuring,  government 
retrenchment,  trade  agreements, 
environmental  concerns  and  tech- 
nological change  are  forces  that 
small  communities  cannot  control, 
but  they  can  lessen  the  effect 
through  careful  community  plan- 
ning and  management. 

There  is  help  for  those  involved 
in  community  economic  develop- 


To  help  reduce  the  amount  of 
paper  used  on  campus,  use  e- 
mail  for  all  your  on-campus 
mail.  For  more  information,  e- 
mail  your  waste-management 
co-ordinator  at  recy- 
cle@pr.uoguelph.ca  or  call 
Ext.  2054.  □ 


ment  from  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning,  which  offers  two  annual 
courses  in  this  area. 

Designed  and  taught  by  Profs. 
David  Douglas  and  Harry 
Cummings  of  the  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  De- 
velopment, both  are  intensive 
short  courses  designed  to  help 
community  practitioners  under- 
stand and  implement  the  commu- 
nity economic  development  proc- 
ess. 

“Community  Economic  Devel- 
opment for  Results,”  which  runs 
May  29  to  June  2.  will  show  par- 
ticipants how  to  design  a credible 
strategic  plan  and  how  to  manage 
an  effective  strategic  program. 


The  hands-on  workshop  features 
• field  trips  and  case  studies  to  pro- 
vide the  practical  experience  par- 
ticipants will  need  to  effect 
changes  in  their  own  community 
development  plans. 

From  June  1 2 to  1 6,  U of  G will 
host  a second  course  on  “Re- 
search Methods  for  Projects  in 
Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment.” Participants  will  learn  how 
to  use  surveys  and  focus  groups 
and  how  to  analyse  their  own  eco- 
nomic development  research 
needs. 

For  more  information  about  the 
courses,  call  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning  at  767-5000.  □ 


Stressed?  Tettse? 

Injured?  Fatigued? 

Patricia  ABOUD 

B.A.  R.M.T. 

Registered  Massage  Therapist 
•f  tension/chronic  stress  neck  & low  back  pain 
•f  headaches  & migraines  -f  athletic  injuries,  etc. 

Flexible  Hours 

Cmeredby  UofC  Extended  Health  Benefits 
By  Appointment  ♦ Gift  Certificates  Available 

87  Galt  St.,  Guelph  ♦ 836-5994 


FREDERICK  TRA  VEL 

TEN  DAY  ALASKA  CRUISE 

August  4 to  13, 1995 

♦ Full  Open  Day  in  Anchorage 
■f  7 Day  Glacier  Route  Cruise  on  Holland 

America's  S.S.  Rotterdam 

♦ Visit  Valdez,  Sitka,  Juneau,  Ketchikan 

♦ Door-to-Door  Service-Escorted 

Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street 
Phone  (519)  836-0061 

♦ FREE  Tickets/Brochure  Delivery  to  U of  G -f  Business  & Leisure  Specialists 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 


DOWN 


1.  Shipping  lane  1. 
7.  Mineral  springs  2. 
H.Fancily  3. 

decorated 
12.  Money  hungry 

14.  Tangles  4. 

15.  Zigzag  braid  5. 

16.  Iced  beverage  6. 

17.  A Kennedy 

18.  Grand . 7. 

N.S.  8. 

19.  Thailand  native  9. 
21.  Play  a bunko 

game  10. 

24.  Morays  12. 

26.  Restoring  to  13. 
health 

28.  Travolta  movie  17. 
30.  Make 

soundproof  19. 
32.  Misdemeanor  20. 

34.  Make  turbulent  22. 

35.  Liberate  23. 

37.  Trio  following  25. 

8 27. 


Distress  signal 
Sea  eagle 
Jacques 
Thibaulfs  pen 
name 

Silver  ending 
Top  vertebra 
Thumbs-up 
reply 
Dry  wine 
Vertical 
Month  after 
Shebat 
Groom 
Small  bombs 
Puzzling 
question 
Fasten  with 
string 
Chair  part 
Air  comb,  form 
Anytime 
Mythomaniac 
Yegg's  concern 
British  tax 


29.  Moon  goddess 

31.  Born 

33.  So;  Scot. 

36.  Public 
warehouse 

38.  Court 
proceedings 

39.  Drag 

42.  Robert  or  Alan 

44.  Eisenhower’s 
nickname 

45.  Play  on  words 

46.  French  summer 

47.  Thrice  comb, 
form 


38.  Cry  of  surprise 

40.  First  woman 

41.  Greek  letter 

43.  Acuate  tooth 

45.  Straw  bed 

48.  Neck  and 
shoulder 
covering 

49.  Modernize 

50.  Away  from  the 
wind 

51.  Closer 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  8. 


COME  TO  THE  PRINTERY  FOR ... 

•>  High  Volume  and  Custom  Photocopying 

/Reports,  Theses,  Presentations.  Course  Material.  Handouts 
/Covers  and  Bindings  are  also  available 
/Fast  turn-around 

❖ Canon  COLOUR  Laser  Copies 
/ onto  paper  AND  overheads 
/ from  photos,  slides,  books 

SAVE  10%  on  your  next  order  with  this  ad 

ALSO:  We  do  PRINTING  and  have  a large 
seUcUon  of  OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

824-9297 

Cork  Stfcfi  E*il,  Downtown  Guelph 
(Dear  tile  buie*  on  ihe  iquue) 

Fret  deliveiy  U>  eanfius 
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Future  good  for  eliminating  TB  in  U.S.  cattle 


by  Nicole  Kennedy 
Office  of  Research 

The  U.S.  government  has  been 
considering  some  significant  pol- 
icy changes  to  rid  the  country’s 
cattle  of  tuberculosis,  on  the  heels 
of  recommendations  from  an  ex- 
pert committee  chaired  by  a 
Guelph  researcher. 

Prof.  Wayne  Martin,  Population 
Medicine,  was  invited  by  the  U.S. 
National  Research  Council  to 
chair  a committee  to  review  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
(USDA)  bovine  tuberculosis 
eradication  program. 

The  committee's  final  report  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  USDA. 
Among  its  recommendations  are: 

■ A federally  monitored  team 
should  be  assembled  to  conduct 
field  testing  of  large  dairy 
herds. 

■ The  USDA  should  assist  with 
information,  laboratories  and 
training  for  tuberculosis  con- 
trol in  Mexico,  the  biggest 
source  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
for  U.S.  herds. 


■ Importers  of  Mexican  cattle 
should  be  required  to  pay  for 
post-entry  testing. 

■ The  cattle  industry  should  pay 
a portion  of  the  cost  of  continu- 
ing the  eradication  plan. 

‘The  committee  concluded  that, 
overall,  the  goal  of  eradication  is 
both  biologically  and  economi- 
cally feasible,”  says  Martin. 
“Some  of  those  changes  have  al- 
ready been  instituted,  and  the  fu- 
ture looks  very  good.”  He  says 
particular  progress  is  being  made 
on  industry  support  for  the  eradi- 
cation program. 

Tuberculosis  is  caused  by  a bac- 
terium, Myobacterium  bovis,  that 
can  infect  virtually  any  species  of 
mammal.  Ongoing  attempts  to 
eradicate  the  disease  in  the  United 
Stales  have  been  mostly  success- 
ful,but  from  1983  to  1992,  bovine 
TB  was  detected  in  more  than  1 00 
cattle  herds.  Humans  can  contract 
the  disease  by  ingesting  milk  or 
meat  from  an  infected  animal,  as 
well  as  through  airborne  spread  of 
the  bacteria. 

Martin  says  a completely  suc- 


cessful eradication  system  hasn’t 
yet  been  implemented  in  the 
States,  largely  because  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  priorities  and 
a lack  of  biological  knowledge, 
particularly  about  TB  in  species 
other  than  cattle. 

Another  complicating  factor  is 
that  regulations  on  disease  control 
vary  from  state  to  state,  unlike 
Canada’s  federally  monitored 
system.  Canada  has  had  a manda- 
tory TB  eradication  program  since 
1921  and  is  on  the  verge  of  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  disease 
from  cattle.  There  are  still  peri- 
odic flare-ups  — in  the  early 
1990s,  TB  was  detected  in  domes- 
ticated Canadian  cervidae  (spe- 
cies such  as  deer  and  elk). 

Because  that  outbreak  may  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  States,  an  ef- 
fective U.S.  eradication  system 
has  implications  for  other  Cana- 
dian animals  besides  cattle,  says 
Martin.  He  notes,  however,  that 
TB  in  Canadian  cervidae  has  been 
virtually  eradicated. 

Bovine  TB  can  be  passed 
quickly  from  cow  to  cow,  and  ani- 


mal testing  is  imperfect,  so  eradi- 
cation methods  dictate  that  when 
an  infected  animal  is  detected,  the 
entire  herd  should  be  slaughtered. 
But  the  1994  U.S.  operating 
budget  for  eradicating  bovine  TB 
was  only  $3  million,  an  amount 
that  won’t  cover  compensation  to 
producers  for  infected  or  exposed 
cattle,  let  alone  the  additional  re- 
search, says  Martin. 

The  U.S.  trend  towards  main- 
taining larger  herds  — sometimes 
as  many  as  6,000  animals  — 
means  that  compensation  costs 
will  rise.  Unless  Congress  ap- 
proves more  funding,  total  eradi- 
cation is  unlikely,  he  says. 

Most  infected  cattle  are  located 
in  large  herds  in  the  southern 
states.  They  are  geographically 
close  to  Mexico,  where  regula- 
tions regarding  control  of  the  dis- 
ease have  historically  been  more 
lax.  In  fact,  almost  70  per  cent  of 
all  detected  cases  of  bovine  TB  in 
U.S.  cattle  over  the  last  10  years 
have  been  traced  to  imported 
Mexican  cattle.  □ 


Summer 
camp  gets 
creative 

Creative  Encounters,  the 
summer  science  and  engi- 
neering campus  run  through 
the  School  of  Engineering,  is 
set  to  launch  its  third  year  of 
operation. 

Geared  towards  children  in 
grades  5 to  8,  the  camp  pro- 
motes interest  and  awareness 
in  science,  engineering  and 
technology  with  hands-on  ac- 
tivities, group  projects,  tours 
of  campus  facilities  and  out- 
door recreation. 

The  program  is  co-ordi- 
nated fay  six  undergraduate 
students  and  runs  in  seven 
one-week  sessions  through- 
out July  and  August.  Hours 
are  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  with  su- 
pervision available  from  8 
a.m.  and  until  5 p.m.  Cost  is 
S125  per  session.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  3045.0 


486  DX2  66 
$1299. 

4 MB  RAM 
DX  4 READY 

UPGRADEABLE  TO  PENTIUM 

TECHNOLOGY 

540  MB  HARD  DRIVE 

VLB  IDE  I/O  CONTROLLER 

VLB  SVGA  I MB  VIDEO 

14"  SVGA  .28  N.I  MONITOR 

101  ENH  KEYBOARD 

MINI  TOWER  CASE 

1 44  MB  3.5”  FLOPPY  DRIVE 


486  DX4  100 
$1699. 

8 MB  RAM 

UPGRADEABLE  TO  PENTIUM 

TECHNOLOGY 

850  MB  HARD  DRIVE 

VLB  I DE  I /O  CONTROLLER 

VLB  SVGA  1 MB  VIDEO 

14”  SVGA  .28  N.I  MONITOR 

101  ENH  KEYBOARD 

MINI  TOWER  CASE 

1.44  MB  3.5”  FLOPPY  DRIVE 


EXISTING  COMPUTER  LIMITATIONS? 
MAYBE  IT'S  TIME  TO  UPGRADE!! 


486DX2  66  UPGRADE 

$ 355. 

486DX2  80  UPGRADE 

$ 399. 

486  DX4 100  UPGRADE.... 

$ 425. 

PENTIUM  75  UPGRADE.... 

$ 750. 

PENTIUM  90  UPGRADE.... 

$ 899. 

PENTIUM  100  UPGRADE.. 

.$1075. 

PENTIUM  75 
$2375. 


PENTIUM  90 
$2550. 


PENTIUM  100 
$2695. 


PCI  LOCAL  BUS  , 256  KB  CACHE  (EXP  TO  512) 
INTEL  PROCESSOR 
16  MB  RAM  (EXP  TO  128) 

850  MB  HARD  DRIVE,  1.44  MB  3.5”  FLOPPY 
PCI  IDE  I/O  CONTROLLER 
I PCI  SVGA  1 MB  GRAPHICS  ACCELERATOR  VIDEO 
14”  SVGA  .28  N.I  COLOUR  MONITOR 
101  ENH  KEYBOARD , MINI  TOWER  CASE 
2 SERIAL  / 1 PARALLEL  / 1 GAME  PORT 


MULTIMED 

486/66  $1595. 

4 MB  RAM  , DX  4 READY , 
540  MB  HARD  DRIVE  , 

VLB  i DE  1 10.  CONTROLLER , 
VLB  SVGA  I MB  VIDEO, 

14”  SVGA  .28  N.I  MONITOR 
101  ENH  KEYBOARD, 

1.44  MB  3.5”  FLOPPY. 

SONY  55  E 2XCDROM, 

16  BIT  SOUND  CARD,  MOUSE 
MS  DOS  6.22,  MS  WIN  3.11  , 
FAMILY  CD  BUNDLE, 
SPEAKERS 


lA  SYSTEMS 

PENTIUM  75  $2395. 

PCI  LOCAL  BUS  . 8 MB  RAM , 

256  KB  CACHE,  850  HARD  DRIVE 
PCI  IDE  I/O  CONTROLLER!.,, 

PCI  SVGA  1 MB  VIDEO, 

14”  SVGA  ,28  N.I  MONITOR, 

101  ENH  KEYBOARD 
MINI  TOWER  CASE, 

1.44  MB  3.5”  FLOPPY  DRIVE, 
SONY  55  E 2X  CDROM, 

16  BIT  SOUND  CARD  , SPEAKERS  , 
MS  DOS  6.22  , . MS  WIN  3.11  , 
MOUSE,  FAMILY  CD  SOFTWARE 


microway 

'COMPUTER 

301  KING  STE.  KITCHENER 


LIMITED  QUANTITIES,  ALL  PRICES  CASH  DISCOUNTED 


MON  TO  FRI  9 ; 30 
SAT  10  TO  4 


6 PM 


MIKE  GIBSON 
SALES  MANAGER 


FAX  ^578  - 6933 


PEOPLE 


The  Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry  re- 
cently presented  its  annual  student 
awards.  U of  G winners  were 
Yiwei  Li  (R.G.  Goel  Memorial 
Graduate  Scholarship),  Sergei 
Grabtchak  (Bruker  Spectrospin 
Graduate  Scholarship  and  Gradu- 
ate Seminar  Prize),  Brian  Steer 
(Graduate  Seminar  Prize)  and 
Mary-Anne  Watt  (Merck  Frosst 
Biochemistry  Award). 

The  OVC/Graduate  Students’ 
Association  scholarships  were  re- 
cently awarded  to  Dawn  Kelk  and 
Lynn  Cheryk,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences; Sarah  Robbins,  Clinical 
Studies;  Claudine  Raymond, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology; and  Ramon  Carreno 
and  Marco  Shito,  Pathology.  □ 


FAX  anything 
to  anywhere! 
For  as  low  as 

50"'/page 

at  the 

U.C.  Box  Office 


DOD  DIlEl  QUB 
BDEl  BDDaQDB 
BQDB  □BOaOQB 
QQiiaBQ  QBiaoiia 
□QBBiaoo  □aaa 
□BoiaDaQi  BEia 
cma  siaii  aiao 
isiauaoa  oiuiuDaa 
aoQaaa  aaQaas 
anas  naaDsa 


